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DON’T STOP AT THE &' STATION DESPAIR. 


BY JOAQUIN | MILLER. 


WE must trust the Conductor, most sure 
Why millions of millions before 
Have made this same journey securely 
And come tc that. ultimate shore. 
And we, we will reach it in season; 
And- ah, what a-welcome is.there! . 
Reflect then, how out ofall reason 
To stop at the station Despair. 


Ay, midnights and many a potion 
Of little black: water have we 

As we journey from ocean toocean— 
From sea unto ulti 

To that deep sea of seas, silence 
Of passion, concern and of care— 

That vast sea of Kden-set Islands, 
Don’t stop st thestation Despair! 


Go forward, whatever may follow, 
Go forward, friend-led, or alone; 
Ah me, to leap off in some hollow 
Or fen, in the night and unknown— 
Leap off like a thief; try to hide you 
From angels, all waiting you there! 
Go forward! whatever betide you 
Don’t stop at that station Despair! 
Tue Hiewts, OAKLAND, CAL. 





ATHASSEL ARREY. 


Of thee a songless reed; +, 
O not-of-earth-impassioned! 
Thy music’s mute indeed; 


Red from the chantry crannies 
The orcaids burn and swing; 

And where the arch began is 
Rest for a raven’s wing; 


And up the bossy column 
Quick tails of squirrels wave; 

And black, prodigious, solemn, 
A forest fills the nave. 


Still faithfuller, still faster, 
To ruin give thy heart; 
Noble before the Master 
Ay, as thou wert, thou art. 


But I am wind that passes 
In ignorant wild tears, 

Uplifted from the grasses 
Blown to the void of years, 


Blown to the void, yet sighing 
Tn thee to merge and cease, 
Last breath of beauty’s dying, 

Of sanctity, of peace! 


Tho use nor place forever 
Unto my soul befall, 

By no angelic river 
Set in a saintly wall, 

Do thou by builders given 
Speech of the dumb to be, 

Beneath thive open heaven, 
Athassel! pray for me. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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A SUNSET ON THE LOWES 8T.. ~~ eligaa CE. 





BROAD shadows fall. Sa tbe mo 


ly; 





The scythe-swept fields are silent. Slowly om 


By the long beach the high-piled hay carts co 
Splashing the pale salt shallows. Over wide 
Fawn colored wastes of mud the slippiog t 
Round the dun rocks and wattled fisheries, — 
Creeps murmuring ini ser by rOs"e 
O’er the slow spreading pools wit! 
Belated crows from strip rip i 
Soon will the first star shine; yet ere the n’ 
Reach onward to the pale green ‘distances, 
The sun’s last shaft beyond the gray sea floor 
Still dreams upon the Kamouraska shore, 
And the long line of golden villages, 

OrTawa, CaNaD4, 
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A HALF CENTURY OF IMMIGRATION. 


BY THE HON. ROBERT P. PORTER, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF CENSUS. 


‘DURING the half century ending in 1890 nearly 15,000,- 
000 immigrants landed on our shores. ‘They have come 
hither from all parts of the United Kingdom, from 
every European country, from China: and other cown- 
tries of Asia, from Africa, from British North American 
provinces, Mexico, Central America, South America, 
West Indies, and from the islands of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific. Until the prohibition of Chinese immigration they 
came without any restriction excepting the cost of their 
transportation here, and upon arrival enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages and many of the rights of native born Ameri- 
can citizens, Atthe beginning of this period the United 
States presented a very different field for immigrants to 
what it does now. The population of the country half 
a century ago did not greatly exceed seventeen millions, 
and the entire population of our towns and cities was 
then less than one million and a half instead of more 
than eighteen millions. There were. scarcely any rail- 





canals in boats, and. finding a suitable settlement they 
disembarked and began to till the soil and sow the seeds 
of civilization in the vast solitudes of this magnificent 
continent. In those pioneer days the: journey here 
meant more than it does now. It took more money, 
more time, more energy and more courage. Nor was 
this all. The battle for existenve, the hardships of pio- 
neer life, the scattered settlements and the final reward 
in the shape of farms and homes earned by years of se- 
vere toil, made better citizens and truer patriots than it 
is possible to produce amid the vice and wre‘ chedness of 
the slums of our great cities and the coal and iron mines 
of our great industrial States. To be sure it was a hard 
life but a wholesome life. The children of those immi- 
grants and pioneers are among the best and noblest of 
our people, and much of the honor and glory of settling 
our Western domain must be given to the millions who 
came from the United Kingdom and Europe during the 
first twenty-five years of the half century of immigra- 
tion under consideration. Tens of thousands of those 
very immigrants gave their life’s blood on the nation’s 
battle fields, generally on the Union side. . Of them it 
may be truly said they have fought and won a citizen- 
ship which no accident of birth should supersede and 
which entitles them to rank side by side with native- 
born American citizens in all advantages of our Govern- 
ment and institutions. And they do. 

The character of immigration and the conditions have 
undergone a change, and it is to this change that states- 
men must direct their attention. In the early part of 
the half century only the strong, the restless, the hope- 
ful could undertake the journey from Europe to the 
United States and from the port of arrival stand the 
fatigue of a journey into the interior together with the 
hardships of pioneer life. Paupers, dependents, delin- 
quents, and those physically incapable of earning their 
own living under those conditions er pt yoo > 
the flower of the or asa flock—men. capable 
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tinotively un-American. They did not permit‘ iicatenst’ 
of their own nationality to hire them out at wages that 
bring degradation to American labor, by the hundred 
and thousand to dijz ditches, mine coal, and tobe known 
merely by a number. They did not contaminate the 
body olitic of ‘this free country with the communistic 
ideas which are the outgrowth of foreign forms of gov- 
ernment. They belonged to no secret societies which 
justify murder. The long and short of it is, the charac- 
ter of our immigration has deteriorated. The facility 
of transportation and the cheapness of ocean travel 
together with the custom of assisting undesirable peo- 
ple to emigrate from the country of their birth has 
brought here a vast population from the lower European 
countries who do not assimilate with our own popula- 
tion, who are used to totally different environments and 
who have neither the physique nor the opportunity to go 
through the refining process of pioneer life which the 
earlier immigrant did. And then it should be berne in 
mind that. a country with about nine per cent. of its 
population im cities, and unlimited acres unsetiled, pre- 
sents one condition and a country with thirty sebeckt. 
of its population in cities and its unsettled area greatly 
reduced altogether another. I herewith presenta table 
showing immigration of nationalities for the decades 
making up the last half century. 


TABLE SHOWING IMMIGRATION BY NATIONALITIES 
FOR THE DECADES Of THE LAST HALF CENTURY. 
















































































ae 1851 1861 wil 1881 
COUNTRIES to to to to 
1850. 1860. 1870. | 1880. 1890. 
ty: $2002) 247.125) 251.288 440,961 
RR eee 780,719) 914,119) 156,593, 444, 5X9 c Hef 
- 3,712 44.681 88,928 149,866 
. Bs dae 6,319 4 6,279 11,990 
Gt . 
Tied-s--.| 22a.9r0| 1asi00| 49,700) 7,908 Mi 
- ye = 2 - . 
= 989,163 1,406,426 
evecfecccccccecit ds + ns 69,558 226,020 
co] STeO AaB ga | Rao 
27 262} 76,858 a 73,301 
484,626 1.667 ‘157,698 1,462,952 
Bs ahead Ritts wake 488) 1.438 127,678 
1 870 9,251 rR, i 
ses 10,789, 9,589 17,286 53,701 
13,903) 20,981 117,798 226,488 660,483 
656 1,621) - 5,047 54,606 265,064 
2,759) 10,358 9,047 9,767 5,5648 
4,644 25,011 23,8389 31,722 81,987 
All other 
countries 
in Eur’pe 155 116 234) 1,265 22,776 
Total, Eu- 
rope. D 
Britisb 
isies .... 549,789) 1,114,564) 1,073,429) 1,357,801 3,250,388 
Total, Eu- 
rope.....| 1,507,502) 2,452,657) 2,180,599) 2,346,964 4,725,814 
China...... 35 41,897 68,059 122,436 59,905* 
All other | 
countries } 
of Asia.. 47 61 385 632 3,987" 
Total 
"Asis... 82 une 68,444 28,068 63,982 
Africa..... 5b 210! 324 221 375" 
Britieh N. 
Americ’n 
Pr’vinces 41,723 50,309; 184,713 430,210 
Mexico.... 8271 3,078 2,386 6,164 913+ 
Central 
_ en an a in . = } 1,646 
Windies.) 1 9,008} 14,481 26,487 
Rantcice! 62,469) 74,720| 198,386 451,216 422,848 
Is)’dsof the 
“atlantic. 337 3,080 3,778 10,121 } f 
IsiI’dsofthe | 
Pacific... 158 285) } 11,421 a 
All other 25,759 
coearee | | 
ified......| 62.777] 25,921} 1B. ( 1/684 L 
Aggregate! 1,713.251' 2.598.214 2,406,752" 2,944,606 ' 5,288,728 
* Not given in 1890. 
+ Reports discontinued after 1885. ® 


+ Includes Centrai and South America for 1889. 
$ Included in all other European countries for 1889. _ 
As the reports for British North American Provinces 
and for Mexico have been discontinued since 1885 by the 
Treasury Department, the figures here represented only 
cover five years of the decade. An estimate based upon 
the immigration of the years from 1881 to 1885, inclu- 
sive, would give 785,604 to British North America for 
‘the decadé from 1881 to 1890, and 3.826 to Mexico, mak- 








Pei aggregate for America 817,563, instead of 422, - 


648, The increase for British North America would be 
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355,304; and the decrease for Mexico, 1,338, during the 
years from 1871 to 1890 inclusive; and the aggregate for 
all countries would be 5,688,448, instead of 5,238,728, 
showing an increase from 1871 to 1890 of 2,688,748, in- 
stead of 2,204,088. 

During the half century covered by the above table it 
will be seen that there has been relatively a great decline 
in the immigration of English-speaking nations. For ex- 
ample, 1 find upon careful computation that in the 
decade ending 1850 the official returns show that of 
every 10,000 immigrants 6,116 were from the United 
Kingdom and 8,209 from continental Europe; whereas 
during the last decade only 2,799 were from the United 
Kingdom and 6,222 from continental Europe. Now, if 
this great change was due to the increase of German 
immigration of the most desirable character, or of 
Scandinavian immigration, there would be no reason for 
alarm. On the contrary, the immigration from Ger- 
many remains about stationary when compared with 
the decade ending 1850, and shows a decrease from 8 668 
in every 10,000 for the decade ending 1860, as against 
2,774 for the same period ending 1890. Scandinavian 
immigration, however, shows a decided increase during 
the fifty years. On the other hand,we find that in the 
decade ending 1880 there were 207 Italians in every 10,- 
000 immigrants, while in the same period ending 1890 
there were 586 in each 10,000. Again, adding Austria, 
Hungary, Italy and Russia and Poland together, we 
find 674 in each 10,000 the ten years ending 1880, while 
for the same period ending 1890 we had 1,768 in each 
10,000 immigrants from thes: countries. In the decade 
ending 1870 only 113 immigrants in each 10,000 came 
from these countries, The following table will enable 
the reader to ascertain precisely the changes that have 
taken place in each nationality during the entire fifty 
years: 


NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS IN EACH TEN THOUSAND OF 
THE TOTAL IMMIGRATION, BY DECADES. 





1871 | 1881 























1841 | 1851 | 186 ol 
COUNTRIES. to | to | to | to 
1860 | 1860 1870 1880 | 1890 
Total United Kingdom........... 6.116, 5,150| 4,438] 2,350] 2,790 
PE ETE NY WARE: bE. | 88) 236) age 
An 6h syne nceveceebese sash 18 30| 25 $8 
BER Ss bh dod Sew ch te oviddden dans 8 4 72 117) 168 
France ............ ° 451 io 153) 249) » 
Germany 2,587 nee —_ 2, oH 2.7 
DET noha énacdnntes cobs (eagnsendtheneaan 244 
taly LR. Je li) “3% 8 our 586 
NE ia ko ec counbciduspedes 48 42 a9 59} 108 
Norway and Sweden......... ..... 81 81; 478) 76) 1.070 
Russia and Poland........ pee! | 4 6 20; 185) 506 
Spain and Portugal................ 16 40 87) 33 il 
atin na occcsienn cues «ons 2 96 | i; 108) 156 
All other countries in Europe..... Bl vccend 1} 4 48 
Total Europe, not British Isles..| 3,209) 4200 4,852| 4,611] e222 
Total Europe...............-...... 9,325) 9,440} 8,840) 7,970! 9,021 
a eS eS Pe ees ee eee FY 
ai ‘other countries of Asia.......2)).(000). 5 
Total Ase. cco-as-caccecemananne. lo 159 em a8 318) 328 
AIWIOD... .. .cccinc sccsedecentbcttone a ie 1 1 1 
British North American Provinces - peat a. 750 
Re arr read 4 
Central America.............. he Ea { 
Soath Amerios....................00)e0. 7 3 
_  . «<I SISSIES Beeie a 50, 
Total America.. PE. B66 ~ 288 - 804 ‘1,582 ~~ 867 
Islands of the Atlantic........... | ( c | gd 
Islands of the Pacific.............. 810) < 112 78) 7) <49 


All other countries not specified. . . 1% ) I hee BI 


_Agegregate.. , 10,000) 10,000 10,000! 10, 609) 10,000 


A forecast of the immediate future of immigration 
can best be made by ascertaining the actual increase and 
the per cent. of increase in numbers of each nationality 
between 1870 and 1890. The subjoined table contains 
the facts: 


INCREASE AND DECREASE OF IMMIGRATION BY 
NATIONALITIES. 





| Comparison =" 
|tween decade 1871 











COUNTRIES. |to 1880 and 1881 to 
1890. Increase | Decrease 
| [Increase Decrease per cent.|per cent. 
England Leen. cated pe AS 208,091; beveccesces 
reland. eve 210,792) 
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The figures for British North America and Mexico 
given under the decade 1881 to 1890. comprise only the 
five years 1881,to 1885, inclusive, the Treasury Depart- 
ment having discontinued immigration reports for there 
countries since 1885, asalready noted. For this reason, 
the increase or decrease for the several countries com- 
prising the total for Americas not given. 

During this period we find that the increase from the 
United Kingdom was 48 per cent.; from Germany 92 
per cent.; from Norway and Sweden 148 per cent. 
From Austria, Jargely made up of Bohemians, Slavs, 
etc., the increase wae 225 per cent.; from Belgium, 141 
per cent.; from Hungary, 848 per cent.; from Italy, 405 
per cent.; from Russia and Poland, 885 percent. Tosay 
nothing whatever disparagingly of the character of the 
class of immigration most rapidly increasing, it cannot 


be denied that the increase is greatest from the countries ° 


where wages are lowest and the condition of the people 
most deplorable and hopeless; from countries where 
centuries of poverty, of misery and degradation have 
reduced the stamina of the people, and made them ipn- 
capable of the efforts and advancement of those people 
coming from a stronger civilization. The question 
which American statesmen must face is the effect of 
this new class of immigration upon the present popula- 
tion of the United States, a country not ninety per 
cent. agricultural, but seventy per cent. agricultu- 
ral; a country not made up of vast unexplored 
regions, but of States and Territories rapidly settling up; 
a country not anxiously seeking population, but 
adding by natural increase a nation to a nation each 
decade. A few dollars apiece is all that stands in the 
way of millions of immigrants of an undesirable class 
during the next decade. The effect of this influx must be 
discouraging to our own population, whether native or 
foreign-born. A vast majority of the new imm'grants 
are unskilled and below the physical standard of the old- 
time immigrants. They depres wages, fill our almshouses 
and change the character of certain quarters of our cen- 
ters of industrial and commercial energy. That Euro- 
pean nations have taken advantage of the cheapness of 
transportation and of the unrestricted admission of all 
sorts and conditions of men and women into our ports is 
not susceptible of dispute. Here is a comparison of the 
nationality of peoitentiary and almshouse population in 
accordance with the Eleventh Census: 


Immigrants 
Native and their 
White. children. Difference. 
Peniteatiaries............ 18,715 14.724 1,009 
Juvenile reformatories.. 3,726 5,851 2,125 
A) et, 5,579 6.813 1,284 ° 
Almshouses..... ........ 21,993 31,702 9,709 


This comparison leaves out of view all cases where the 
nativity is unknown, and where the birthplace of one 
or both paretits is unknown. T of crime 
will show that over one-half of the criminal classes are 
immigrants or the childrexn of immigrants; over half of 
the convicts in our penitentiarieg, three-fifths of those 
in juvenile reformatories and jails, and three-fifths of 
all the paupers belong to one or the other of the two 
classes named; and it must be remembered that at pres- 
ent less than one-third of the entire population belongs 
to these classes. This indicates two things. First. that 
the general line of immigration is deteriorating; and, 
second, that the laws which prohibit the landing on 
thesé shores of paupers and criminals are either not en- 
forced or are inadequate. These facts are presented 
without the slightest intention of disparaging the immi- 
grants from any one country, but to demonstrate that 
the influx of undesirable immigrants is on the increase. 

And now a word as to the remedy. First, the facts 
herewith presented in as concise a form as possible 
ought to convince every true American citizen, native 
or foreign-born. tbat the continued influx of an inferior 
labor from countries that have little in common with 
the United States, is, to say the least, a dangerous ex- 
periment. Under our present conditions is it possible 
to assimilate this class of immigration and maintain the 
standard of labor and of citizenship essential to a free 
government? That question has been passed upon so 
far as the Chinese are concerned, and passed upon wise- 
ly. By that act the people of the United States recog- 
nized that this Republic had the right to decide what class 
of immigrants should come here, and what class should 
stay away. And while we have been wrestling with the 
Chinese question and the Negro question, hundreds of 
thousands of people are being sent bither no more en- 
titled to citizensbip than the Chinese, and whose pres- 
ence will ultimately make a more complex problem to 
deal with than any we have at present. 

The only remedy, therefore, is the heroic remedy. Pro- 
hibit undesirable immigrants from landing. The first 
step in ‘this direction has been the establishment of a 


‘Bureau of Immigration with powers to watch and to 


sift. This is merely the entering wedge. Additional 
ane empowering United States Consuls to obtain 

full particulars about each immigrant should be de- 
manded, and if necessary the prohibition of immigration | 
from entire districts should be authorized. Such dis- 
tricts should be selected only after the most careful 
investigation by the United Statesauthorities as to the 
character, occupations and possibilities of the population 
seeking homes on this side of the Atlantic. Examine 


into the occupation of the immigrants of recent years, 





GE nin be found thit them, tdlled ithe. ana 
handicraft and agricultural pursuits have to a consider- 
able extent given place to a less desirable type of immi- 
grants, who live from hand to mouth in the great cities 
of Southern Europe, and who cannot compare with the 
splendid stream of immigration that flowed into this 
couutry from the United Kingdom, North Germany and 
Scandinavia during the earlier part of the half century. 
Why should this population be burdened with a class 
of labor it does not need when the remedy is in its own 
hands? Skilled workmen, trained mechanics, men and 
women capable of going into the Far West and making 
homes for themselves, sturdy agriculturists, are still 
needed; and such immigration adds to the strength of 
the nation. That is one thing. The unrestricted admis- 
sion of the diseased, half-fed swarms of helpless human- 
ity from the purlieus of Southern European cities is the 
dangerous phase of immigration. If continued it will 
prove a curse and blight to American citizensbip and 
American institutions. There was a time inour history 
when the better class of foreign immigrants and our 
own population was able to swallow up the less desira- 
ble class; but it takes no great discernment now to see 
the congested spots here and there on our body politic. 
In this liesthe danger. Such a change in the character 
of immigration as herein shown cannot have taken 
place without materially affecting the entire immigra- 
tion problem, and the sooner our statesmen get to the 
bottom of the present condition of affairs, the better for 
the Republic. 
WasHineron, D. C. 


CONSULAR CERTIFICATES FOR INTENDING 
IMMIGRANTS. | 





BY THE HON. WILLIAM E. OHANDLER, 
UNITED STaTEs SENATOR FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





It seems more useful for me to consider practical 
questions cone’rning our treatment of immigration than 
to enter upon general observations, Twelve inquiries 
have been made by me inacircular dated August 20th, 
designed to elicit public opinion as to the expediency of 
certain suggested amendments of our present laws. All 
answers will be Jaid, at the coming session, before the 
Senate Committee on Immigration and the House Com - 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. Last win- 
ter there were few advocates of any enlargement of the 
number of excluded classes,and the Act of March 3d,1891, 
adds to the classes previously excluded, only polyga- 
mi:ts. The existing Jaws keep out (besides Chinese), (1) 
idiots, (2) insane persons, (3) paupers or persoos likely 
to become such, (4) diseased persons, (5) convicts, (6) 
poylgamists, and (7) secs going under a contract to 







Jabor. There plass, but the 
fact is not so, “A8 Sto have aepecial 
inquiry instituted, and the batten of proof is on them 


to show affirmatively and satisfactorily that they belong 
to neither of the seven excluded classes; and when they 
show this they may come in. 

Shall other classes be added to the excluded list by 
further laws? Shall we undertake to describe and keep 
out anarchists, socialists, persons who cannot read and 
write, persons without a certain amount of money or 
property; or to proscribe and exclude immigrants from 
any particular countries as we do the Chinese? 

While I have in the circular asked these questions 
without indicating my own opinion, I am bound to say 
that J] have not yet brought myself to advocate any one 
of the above new exclusions. It is possible. however, 
that the influx of so many bad immigrants may at no 
distant day lead to an enlargement of our statutory ex- 
clusions. There is much pressure in this direction, es- 
pecially for the requirement of an educational qualifi- 
cation; but there would be great difficulty in enforcing 
such a rule. The tendency of my mind, therefore, is 
now almost wholly in the direction of the advocacy of 
greater strictness in the enforcement of the present ex- 
clusions, aided by some new statutory provisions tend- 
ing to that end. 

Indeed, unless we do enlarge our list of excluded 
persons we must at least adopt the strictest possible 
rules for enforcing our present laws and secure the 
utmost watchfulness and vigor in administering those 
rules, or we shall be continually witnessing the admis- 
sion of undesirable immigrants who will manage to 
come in, in evasion and violation of the laws, and there 
will be constant complaint and dissatisfaction on the 
part of our own people. 

The desire and determination of foreigners who are 
pone s and needy and-likely to become paupers, to break 

nerica in violation of law will continue to in- 

father than diminisb. America is the country 

gh wages for labor; and is, therefore, the most 
and joyous home for wage-workers of all 
fe rejoice in this fact, because American work- 
vee sustained are the best voting citizens of the 
a peithout such the Republic cannot per- 
mdure, Ournational tariff policy is designed 
hhere higher than anywhere else; and the 

ad deliberate sentiment of our people . 
ie in favor of this policy. It is one of our proudest 
boasts that the rewards of American labor are now and 
are always to be greater than those of any other country 
in the world. 
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If this is to be our fixed policy and permanent condi- 
tion we may also be sure that the starvation wages of 
European countries will keep up a constant pressure of 
immigrants whom our laws exclude, against the gates of 
our immigrant stations. It will not be merely an unu- 
sual crowd to-day or to-morrow, this year or next year, 
but unintermittingly for the next century we must ex- 
pect to see the swarm increase and constantly and per- 
sistently flee from low wages and poverty at home to 
kaock for admission to the land of high wages, of plenty, 
and of the greatest lib=rty. 

We should, therefore, prepare ourselves with wisdom 
and vigor to enforce completely such Jaws of exclusion 
as we have adopted. We sbould throw our strongest 
force into a stricter administration of those laws; so 
that no man and no family shall press through the Ellis 
Island doors, or into any seaport or across the Canadian 
or Mexican border who is a pauper or likely to become 
such. One method of stricter administration should be 
the requirement that all immigrants before leaving their 
own countries shall obtain consular certificates abroad 
showing their right to enter the United States. 


THE REASONABLENESS OF THIS RULE. 


No just objection can be stated to this simple require- 
ment: that every alien intending to come to this coun- 
try for permanent residence, to settle here, to make 
America his home and presumably to become natural- 
ized and assume the privileges and responsibilities of a 
citizen and voter of the United States, shall-apply in 
writing in his own country, toa United States consul, 
stating his purpose and that he is not debarred from en- 
tering the United States by any of its laws, and that he 
shall submit proof of those facts satisfactery to the con- 
sul, who shall give him a certificate accordingly. - 

Surely the burden upon the emigrant is comparatively 
light. We have in every country numerous consuls and 
consular agents who are easily accessible. An emi- 
grant who is not a pauper nor likely to become a public 
charge can prove that fact without difficulty, delay or 
expense. If he has a family, he makes but one applica- 
tion, exhibits only the same proof and needs only one 
certificate. He has plenty of time, becaus2 no man 
either singly or with his family, hastily leaves his own 
country to make a new home in a foreign land. He 
meditates the step ulong time beforehand, and he makes 
all his preparations with due deliberation. ‘his idea of 
requiring immigrants to bring consular certificates from 
abroad has been di-cussed for several years. It has had 
numerous and zealous advocates, and while some oppo- 
sition has been made to it, almost no rious argument 
has been offered against it. Thave: 3 have 
not thought of any such fags 
that no just complaint can 5 made from ‘any ¢ quarter 
against thé United States so long as we simply say to 
immigrants who wish to fiy from the poverty and lack 
of opportunity in their own lands to the high wages, 
equal chances, unive sal prosperity and countless bless- 
ings of American citizenship: ‘* First satisfy our consuls 
abroad that you are qualified to come to us, according 
to our laws. The trouble to you is very little; the re- 
ward you will receive i3 exceeding great.” 






NO FORCED RETURN OF IMMIGRANTS 1F CONSULAR CER- 
TIFICATES ARE BROUGHT WITH THEM. 


The system of requiring consular certificates would 
wholly remove the one most distressing hardship of the 
present method, which is the compulsory return to 
Europe of so many immigrants. It requires courage 
and a high sense of duty on the part of immigration 
officers to decide that a poor family containing women 
and children, likely to become paupers, must go home 
again, and to put them forcibly back on the steamship 
just as they have reached the land of promise, to begin 
another weary voyage across more than three thousand 
miles of ocean to sadly re-encounter the poverty and 
wo from which they have hopefully emerged. Such 
pitiable scenes as have been sometimes witnessed at 
Castle Garden and the Barge Office should be made for- 
ever impossible by a new policy. If the poor creatures 
ought not to land and stay they ought never to have 
been allowed to start. The place and time for deciding 
whether they are forbidden to come to America and 
become residents and citizens is in their own country 
before they move. In the interest of the immigrants 
themselves, therefore, I plead that those who cannot 
come into America may be informed at home that they 
are excluded and net be compelled to travel six thousand 
tmailes in the miserable steerages of the greedy ship- 
owners in order to find out their fatal disqualification. 
In the interest of the steamship companies as well, I 
argue for a decision as to pata ll right to 
come, before he starts, so’ that pies may be 
relieved from the annoyanets and ident to 
the detention, support Ta citsanencnlllline the im- 
migrants whom it must, when the 
again reached, be very troublesome f , 


States also, contend that it is reasonable for them 
their laws to direct that their force of consuls ( 
shall ascertain whether aliens proposing to seek our’ 






shores to become our citizens are such immigrants as” 


we choose to admit, before those immigrants leave their 
homes, and that this inquest shall not be delayed until 


seems to me | tr 
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If the plan of requiring consular certificates is to be 
adopte’ there are some questions of detail to be settled, 
some difficulties to be overcome, some objections to be 
obviated. 

The ts cannot all take their witnesses to the 
very sea *to testify before the consuls.. Some in- 
crease of our consular force in the interior towns must 
be made. The fees of the consuls should be paid by the 
United States and not by the emigrant, to that the 
consuls need not be tempted to grant the certificates in 
improper cases in order to swell their fees, as a fugitive 
slave law commissioner secured $10 if he sent the slave 
b ck and only $5 if he released him. ’ 

There may be found some difficulty in determining 
who, of passengers on steamships, are coming as visitors 
merely, and who come to stay as residents. We shall 
not be likely to require that those persons coming to 
America as pleasure travelers or on temporary business 
trips shall ob‘ain certificates from our consuls or even 
passports from their own governments, Our new law 
must determine what class of persons shall be treated 
as immigrants, who must bring consular certiticates, 
and what class may come absolutely undocumented, 
Theoretically there is some dificulty in making this de- 
cision. Practically there is none. Our main anxiety 
being to keep out paupers, we have applied our Special 
scrutiny of passengers on their arrival only to steerage 
p*ssengerz. We have not looked for paupera in the 
cabins. Our present statutory method of examination 
applies not to all aliens, but to “ alien immigrants,” and 
and it is left to the steamship companies and the im- 
migration officials to determine who are immigran's to 
be scrutinized and who are passengers to be passed with- 
out close examination. -All, however, coming by sea 
(exe pt from other American countries) pay the fifty 
cents head-money. 


SHALL THE CERTIFICATES BE CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE? 


The most doubtful question which arises is stated in 
my circular as follows: If the certificates are to be con- 
clusive evidence of the right to land, will this be satis- 
factory to us? If they are not conclusive, but further 
inquiry is to be made here will this be satisfactory to 
the immigrants who come over relying on them? 

In ninety-nine cases in a hundred I believe the certifi- 
cates would be accepted with comparatively lit:le scru- 
tiny at our ports of entry. But it will not be possible to 
pass a law making them absolutely conclusive, in the 
nature of a deliberate and irrevocable contract between 
the United Sta‘es and the immigrant, which gives bim 
the indefeasible right to come in. There will be cases 

; consuls have been deceived, and where the 






facts: “appear before the immigrant has landed 
d pissed bey Om ‘our immigrant stations to his desti- 
nation. In such cases the inspectors must detain the 
parties, and if on special inquiry itclearly appears that 
they bad no right to come and that the consular certifi- 
cates ought not to have been i:sued, they must be sent 
back as excluded immigrants are now sent back. But 
Iam of opinion that, except in cases where fraud on 
the part of the immigrant appears, the expenses of his 
return should be paid by the United States. It would 
not be justin a case free from fraud fo send back im- 
migrants who had come on the strength of a consular 
certificate and mak? them pay the expense of their re- 
turn or impose that expense upon tke steamship com- 
pany. 

As, therefore, the certificates cannot be made com- 
pletely conclusive against the United States, neither 
shou!d the absence of a certificate be an absolute bar- 
rier against landing to an alien immigrant. We should 
nots nd back any immigrant merely because he has no 
certificate. But the inquiry on the arrival of an uncer- 
tificated person in the steerage should be so rigid and the 
risks of return so great for those coming without certi- 
ficates, that practically no person who by any possibili- 
ty could be adjudged as likely to become a public charge 
would take passage from abroad without his proper 
document. 

The two greatest pending dangers to our Republic are, 
first, the co-existence of two races of differently color- 
ed skins, each equally entitled under the Constitution to 
the ballot; second, the degradation and corruption of 
the suffrage in our great cities, making popular govern- 
ment there almost a farce. To this second danger the 
ques‘ion of immigration has a close relation, The pres- 
ent influx of men now unfit, and who always will be 
unfit, to be voters, should in some way be arrested. How 
shall it wisely and justly be done? [ welcome the dis- 
cussion which has been invited by the enterprising edi- 
tors of THE INDEPENDENT. 

ConcorD, N. H. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 





BY SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
PRESIDENT AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lazor. 


M oreor less ‘all of us are affected by the sentiment 
that in this-country of ours, the ‘‘ Free and Independent 
United. States of «America, every person from every 
clime should have: unrestricted right to make this land 
bis or her home; that the downtrodden and oppressed 





of all nations should find an asylum and an opportunity 





‘efter they baye actually landed within our borders. 
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Of course, no one with a spark of the feeling of that 
Se nee which the spread- 

eagle orators always dilate so much on each recurring 
Fourth of July will deny that sentiment as a theory, 
however much we may decry and denounce its practical 
application. But we cannot afford to treat this subject 
upon purely theoretical or sentimental grounds. It 


_enterstoo largely into our actual every-day life. It may 


decide the advance or degeneracy of our people and the 
fate of our republican institutions. , 

Apart, then, from all considerations of sentiment and 
theory let us examine into this immigration problem 
and note its effect upon the people of our country. 
When we sang our peans that all were welcome upon 
our shores, the industries of our country were entirely 
in their infancy, the resources entirely undeveloped, 
and the avenues for employment indeed open to all who 
desired to come and work. But how different to-day! 
We cannot point to one trade or industry in the facto- 
ries, workshops, mills or mines but what the almost 
invariable answer will come to the applicant for work: 
**No, we need no hands.” Nor is it different ‘with 
agricultural labor. On the streets of our cities and 
towns can be seen thousands of people anxiously seek- 
ing an opportunity to find employment, without. suc- 
cess. On the country roads men can be seen wending 
their way begging (often stealing) sufficient to keep 
body and soul together. All of them out of employ- 
ment. So intense has this ‘‘ tramp nuisance” become 
that a convention was recently held at Indianapolis of 
charity (?) officers who solved this result of non-employ- 
ment (tramps) by declaring their purpose to secure leg- 
islation to send tramps to jail for long terms and make 
them work, Give them work in prison, but to provide 
work for them as freemen? Oh, pshaw! that would be 
revolutionary and must be frowned down, We’ll find 
work for them, but in jail after we have degraded and 
humiliated and possibly ruined them forever after. 
But to return to the subject. 

There can scarcely be a division of opinion on the 
question of the evil effects of uarestricted immigration 
upon the working class in particular and the whole peo- 
ple ingeneral, My particular task, however, is to deal 
with its direct effect upon the former; for whatever 
tends to degrade them, or deteriorate their condition, 
must of necessity re-act upon all the people alike. 

It is but proper to particularize at least one circum- 
stance of unrestricted immigration and iis influences 
upon labor in this country. Let me direct the reader’s 
attention to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, where large 
numbers of Italians and Hungarians work in the mines 
for sixteen, and even more, hours a day, and when they 
cease work retire to rest (?) in bunks which are raised tier 
upon tier, fiveorsix high, with nothing but a bunch of 
straw to soften their bed; or living in miserable huts, 
ten to twenty in each one, with one woman attending to 
the duties of housewife for each and all in everything 
that the term implies. 

These miners do not receive their wages in cash; in 
fact, they seldom see money from one year to another. 
They are compelled to purchase everything they, want 
at the company’s ‘‘ Pluck-me stores.” The huts or 
bunks belong to the company who deduct the rents. 
Prices for their work are the lowest paid to any 
kind of laborer, They are veritable slaves. Does it re- 
quire much stretch of the imagination to see what the 
influence of such an underpaid, overawed mass of peo- 
ple must have upon the wages and other conditions of 
those miners who have some conception of their rights 
and duties as men, as fathers, and as citizens? Is it to 
be wondered that men brought here under contract, or 
allured here by promises of finding an Eldorado, to be 
practically enslaved, without organization or a clear 
idea of what their grievances are, except a keen sense 
of their misery which has eaten into their souls, 
are maddened and ferocious and seek their remedy by 
riot or bloodshed? You may call out your militia to 
shoot or finally subdue them, but the damage is already 
done. The fair escutcheon of our country is tarnished 
by even an exhibition of force to remedy grievances. 
The fair-minded,as well as the people interested, sympa- 
thize with them in their struggle. Their faith in the 
institutions of the country are, to a degree, alienated 
and the first seeds of acrisis or an impending revolu- 
tion have been shown. 

I have seen thousands upon thousands of men who 
have come to this country working long and weary 
hours and receiving but seventy-five cents a day 
wages, without ceremony thrown out of work and upon 
the cold charity of the world. 

No one will dispute, I am sure, that conditions such as 
I have stated, must of necessity have a tendency to re- 
duce the wages of the working people of this country. 

It‘is true that certain people entertain the opinion 
that lower wages is just what will tend to improve the 
industrial apd commercial standing of the country. 
Against that notion I maintain that the most prosperous 
and advanced nations of the world are those whose toil- 
ers are best paid. If the reverse were true, then China 
would stand at the head of civilization. As a matter of 
fact, in the countries where wages are low, the rich are 
paupers when compared to the rich men of the countries 
where wages are higher; and to me it seems that even 





to work out their salvation here. 


the rich among our own people should avoid anything 
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tending to the diminution of the consumptive power (re- 
duced wages) of the people of the United States. Its 
tendency can only be the degradation of the toilers, who 
will, Samson-like, in their desperation pull down the 
temple, crushing all in the crumbling ruins. 

Unrestricted immigration not only tends to keep 
wages down or to reduce them, but prevents the fuller 
development of the wonderful resources of our country 
as well as the grand destiny of our people to lead the 
world in its onward march toward that goal of happi- 
ness when ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man” of to-day shall 
be a thing of the past, and only remain in the books and 
linger in the memory of man as a relic of a bygone bar- 
barism. 

Nor doI desire to be understood to be narrow in my 
opposition to unrestricted immigration. I regard this 
immigration question from a broad, comprehensive, in- 
ternational social aspect. I advocate restriction, not 
only on account of the evil effects of non-restriction 
upon the people of the United States, but also because 
it impedes the progress of the people of those countries 
they leave. J 

The policy of the old and effete monarchies and rulers 
of the Old World when starvation and misery stare the 
people in the face, is either a ‘‘ foreign war,” or semi- 
officially to encourage emigration. It is their safety 
valve, They are the props that have many a time given 
a new lease of power tocontinue their misrule and tyzan- 
ny over their people. 

Were the hundred of thousands of poor, downtrodden 
people who annually land on our shores to remain in 
their own countries, force of circumstances, their dis- 
content and numbers, would soon compel improved con- 
ditions at home and prepare them for the overthrow of 
those fossilized, monarcbical institutions which have 
fattened upon the miseries of the people for centuries, 
To aid in that cause is the mission of the American 
people, 

Lest some may believe that I am theorizing and that 
the prevention of emigration from countries where the 
condition of the people is bad, does not tend to force con- 
cessions from the ruling class, I will call attention to 
the people of Ireland. 

For the curse landlordism, absenteeism, and all 
forms of tyranny the English Government proposed 
to ‘‘ assist emigration.” To the lasting credit of Parnell 
and his confreres be it recorded that they indignantly 


repudiated the expatriation of their countrymen, and in-* 


sisted that improvements in the bomes of Irishmen must 
be made in Ireland and not by forcing them out of their 
own country. What is true of Ireland is true of every 
other country. 

If the people of the older countries will, of their own 
accord, obstruct and prevent the wholesale emigration 
of their people better results will be attained; if they 
fuil to understand this fact and from any cause neglect 
or be prevented from taking action to accomplish it, 
then we should take steps to prevent their landing bere, 
and thue, while helping and saving ourselves, force the 
issue upon them. 

It is much easier, I am willing to confess, to state thé 
evil effects of unrestricted immigration than to present 
a solution of the problem, since, as I have said at the 
outset, we are all more or less affected by a touch of 
sentiment. 

Without the general declaration, barring out all 
comers, who are we going to prevent landing here? 
Where shall the line be drawn? And how“are we suc- 
cessfully to exclude those proscribed? To the solution of 
these questions the best minds and noblest hearts among 
us should devote their energies and intelligence. 

Iam sure, however, that the men who devised the 
tariff system and the methods to enforce its many in- 
tricacies should and would be qualified to solve this 
problem, which is of greater importance to all. Letme 
contribute a few suggestions toward the general discus- 
sion of the subject, in the hope that by the friction of 
ideas a spark of light and hope and success may be pro- 
duced. 

The Chinese should in reality be entirely prevented 
from coming here. I say in reality becauze, while it is 
true that the laws provide for their exclusion, they are 
permitted to land in large numbers through the laxity 
of the officers appointed to enforce the law and the co- 
operation of some Federal judges with the Chinese Six 
Companies of California to aid in the willful violation 
and evasion of the law. 

Nu laborers or workmen should be permitted to be 
brought here under contract, written or implied, re- 
gardless whether that contract was made through an 
agent or representative of either party in this or any 
other country. Tce punishment for the violation of this 
!aw should be imprisonment as well as a fine. 

Steamsbip companies landing at our ports should not 
be permitted to sell tickets here for passage from other 
countries to this. 

The Consuls of the United States at different countries 
should be compelled to warn the people against the al- 
luring schemes of the steamship companies’ agents and 
unscrupuivus employers in their wrongful efforts and 
misrepresentations to allure the unwary to emigrate. 

Noadult male whois entirely illiterate should be per- 
mitted to land; nor should adult femules, unless mar- 


ried to men who can read. I believe that married ‘ that writs of habeas corpus were secured by American 
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women who cannot read should not be excluded pro- 
vided their husbands are not illiterate. The fact that 
the head of the family has acquired part of the means 
to an education and knowledge would t a beneficial 
effect upon his growing family. "Iliteres 


results of such marriages are hurtful; hence, I would 
suggest their exclusion. 

Pauper or assisted emigration should be effectually 
stopped. 

Persons coming from countries adjacent to ours should 
be permitted to come here, providing they can pro- 
duce evidence of at least one year’s residence in those 
countries. This will effectually stop the proscribed 
classes coming to us in transit through those countries. 
My reasons in making the exception of our neighbors in 
the restrictions above referred to are based on my belief 
that the destiny of the nations of the countries on the 
American Continent is one in sympathy and interest 
and in their influence on the civilization of the world. 

It almost grieves me even to recommend the slightest 
restriction to the full and free immigration of any one 
who desires to escape from the iniquitous conditions 
from which he may suffer, but the progress of our civil- 
izatién is hanging in the balance, and intelligent and 
brave men should not be afraid to express themselves 
to secure us against results which may be appalling. 
Unrestricted immigration injures the people of our 
country and does no good to the people of other coun- 
tries. Itinjures all. 

New YORK Crry. 


OUR POLICY IN REGARD TO CHINESE IMMI- 
GRATION. 





BY THE REV. 8. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 





In discussing the general question of immigration no 
valuable aid can be drawn from the treatment of Chinese 
immigration, because that treatment has never had a 
foundation of reason, but has been characterized by 
gross inconsistencies. 

This will at once appear when we consider the rea- 
sons assigned for excluding Chinamen, 

First, we are told that they were dirty. But careful 
examination of the laundries in our great cities showed 
that the proprietors were among the neatest of all our 
immigrants in their apparel, and their laundries models 
of cleanliness, It was also very apparent to the most 
casual observer that the average Italian of our more 
recent importations from that country was indeed ex- 
ceedingly dirty; so that if that characteristic was to be 
set up as a bar to immigration, it ought to have its first 
and most rigid application to this class of immigrants 
from Europe. 

Then it was said that the Chinaman sent all his money 
out of this country; but when it was shown by Dr. Gib- 
son, the Hon. G. F. Seward and others that the China- 
men of California earned fourteen millions of dollars 
annually, of which less than two millions were sent 
home, and over twelve millions remained in this coun- 
try; and when Irish patriots declared with great satis- 
faction that Irishmen in this couptry sent over seventy 
millions of dollars home, and commended it as most 
laudable on their part; why, then it appeared that 
either. the Chinaman’s small remittances to the Orient 
could not beso culpable as to warrant his exclusion, or 
else the Irishman was far more execrable, and an Irish 
exclusion act the great need of the times. 

Then it was proclaimed that the Chinaman ought to 
be excluded because he would not become a citizen. In 
order to emphasize this objection, an early opportunity 
was taken to enact a law that he never should become a 
citizen—a law that remains upon the statute book to this 
day, tho many of our anti-Chinese agitators seem to be 
ignorant of it. 

But, ou the other hand, many thoughtful men began 
to consider facts somewhat as follows: Now, there is 
the Irishman. He doesn’t hesitate to become a citizen. 
He rushes tumultuously to the franchise. He is so eager 
for it that often he doesn’t wait until the legal time has 
expired before becoming a voter. And then frequently 
it has happened that, in his great zeal as a citizen, he 
has voted several more times in a single day than the 
law seems to provide for. Then he has shown a won- 
derful willingness to fill all the municipal offices, and 
has actually taken possession of the Boards of Aldermen 
and Councilmen in our great seaboard cities. New Eng- 
land hardly felt glorified when an Lrish mayor of Boston 
presented a belt to another Irish citizen who had won 
his laurels as a prize fighter. Now, is this wondrous 
readiness to become citizens after all an immaculate vir- 
tue of such high degree? May not the Chinaman’s dis- 
position to attend quietly to his own business, and to 
imitate some of our leading citizens in leaving voting 
and all cognate affairs to the politicians, be after all a 
pardonable offense? Would we not all have reason to 
rejoice if some other foreigners would follow his exam- 
ple? 2 

Then they said that the Chinaman was immoral, and 
that Chinese women were brought to San Francisco for 
immoral purposes. But when it was shown that the 
Chinese merchants used the most strenuous exertions to 
have this class of women sent right back to China, and 





spinsters are 
like!y to contract alliances with illiterate men and the 








‘lawyers to keep them here; when, moreover, it was 


shown that these same women were more modest than 
any others of their class, never dressing as indecently, 
or appearing outside of their houses with unblushing so- 
licitations, as did the white courtesans of that not over- 
virtuous city—why, then, it did not appear how any 
reason for Chinese exclusion could be derived from 
these facts. 

Then it was complained that they were heathen, and 
our zeal for the purity of religion was appealed to asa 
reason for their exclusion, But when it appeared that 
they were universally taught obedience to parents, re- 
spect for age, submission to the civil rulers, and not to 
do unto others what they would not wish others todo to 
them, it did not appear that we were in immediate 
danger of being ruined by their heathenism. And when 
it further appeared that large numbers of immigrauts 
from Europe were implacable enemies of Government, 
loud-mouthed advocates of anarchy, and blasphemous 
revilers of Deity, but voters at all our elections, it did 
seem as if exclusion on account of danger from irrelig- 
ion ought to be applied somewhere else than against the 
Chinaman. 

Then it was charged that the Chinaman was leprous, 
and we were in danger of physical contamination from 
his presence. But when physicians in San Francisco 
said that there bad been a number of cases in the course 
of twenty years in that city, but the majority of them 
were from Europe; when, during the recent leprosy 
scare in this city, exhaustive search was made among 
the Chinese in Brooklyn for a leper, and the report was 
made that there was not a single leper in the city; when 
the one much-talked-of casein New York turned out so 
doubtful that some of the physicians declared it not to 
be leprosy at all, 1t seemed scarcely fair to assume that 
Chinese immigration ought to be excluded from fear of 


But why multiply words in this direction? Every- 
body who bas given careful attention to the matter 
knows that none of these so-called reasons has had any- 
thing to do with Chinese exclusion. He knows that the 
whole business had its genesis in the desire of certain 
other foreigners to keep out the frugal and industrious 
Chinamen in their own interest, and that the nearly 
equally balanced conditions of the political parties on 
the Pacific Coast gave this unhallowed ‘‘ balance of pow- 
er” a chance, of which it gladly availed itself, while 
the same nearly balanced condition of the two great 
parties in the nation made their leaders anxious to se- 


murder of Chinese in many regions, without punish- 
ment of the guilty, or any adequate redress. 

Surely the American people must, ere long, return to 
common sense and common justice in this important 
matter. Some restrictive legislation may be needed; 
but the bar against undesirable immigration is far more 
needed at Sandy Hook than at the Golden Gate. Re- 
striction ought to be on come rational basis of universal 
application. Proof of good moral character, declaration 
of purpose to be law-abiding citizens, proof of ability for 
self-support, might be demanded, to be certified ‘to by 
the United States Consul at the port of departure. Any 
measure of this sort applied to all immigrants alike 
would be justified in the court of common sense; but 
the spectacle of a Chinaman on the Suspension Bridge— 
not allowed to enter the United States, and flung back 
from Canada with a demand for a head tax he was un- 
able to pay, with apparently no place to which he could 
go but the Whirlpool Rapids—such a spectacle ought 
never again to be possible. It is a disgrace to the age, 
an offense to humanity, and an open repudiation of the 
Christianity we profess. 

METHODIST EPIscoPpaAL Mission Kooms, New YORK CITY. 


THE EVILS OF IMMIGRATION. 


BY H. J. DEILY, 
SECRETARY AMERICAN DEFENSE ASSOCIATION. 


By probing to the bottom of the wound the cause of 
the corrup'ion may be ascertained. This docs not apply 
to the physical body alone, but to the political or gov- 
ernmental body of a nation as well. The cry of scarcity 
of money, the inactivity among the avenues of trade 
and of labor, have aroused the populace, and the de- 
mand for ‘Free Trade,” ‘‘ Tariff for revenue only,” 
‘Pree coinage,” ‘‘Government loan or pawn offices,” 
‘Free raw mai "and ‘‘a High Tariff” is heard on 
every side; se things are offered as a panacea for 
the disease prevalent in the body politic. These wise- 
acres are prescribing from surface observations only, and 
will never effectually cure the disease that is now eating 
at the vitalsof our nation, and undermining the foun- 
dation of our: Let us probe to the bot- 
tom and find the true cause of all our evils. 

The scarcity of money and want of industrial activity 
are not caused by an insufficient currency,as many would 
suppose. The Government can start its presses and is- 
sue an unlimited amount of money, and unless. the cir- 
culating medium is active, the remedy fails to cure the 
evil, and the stringency continues. Labor is unem- 
ployed, or, if employed, ig underpaid, Thus the circu- 
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_ low morals and diseases and filth breeding condition, 


’ standard of intelligence among our offspring—a factor 
of the greatest importance in a government like ours, 
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lating medium is crippled and inactive. The American 
workman, whose only capital is his strong right arm, 
employs his capital, and when he receives his just com- 
pensation ninety-five per cent, of his earnings are imme- 
diately put into circulation in beautifying his home, 
clothing his family, and educating his children. thus 
causing a consumption of goods of various kinds, 
and offering opportunities for the employment of labor 
which, in its turn, will make the same demands, and 
keep the circulating medium active. This means pros- 
perity to both nation and individual. 

A protective tariff has, to some extent, offered relief 
in preventing competition by the importation of goods 
manufactured across the water by the pauper-paid labor 
of the Old World. This has a tendency to maintain 
prices, and would meet the evil if it did not allow the 
ladder to hang on the outside of the wall and permit the 
pauper immigrant to enter our ports at will and com- 
pete with the American workman in his own market, at 
fully fifty per cent. less than he can work for and live; 
and the capitalist thus being offered an opportunity, in 
his blindness takes advantage of his natural partner 
(labor), and expects to fill his own coffers at the expense 
of the workman, He employs foreign labor, and when 
he pays it the miserable compensation it asks he fails 
to see that he is not only robbing himself but humanity 
as well; for this foreign labor being accustomed to live, 
or exist, rather, on that which our free American work- 
men would consider unwholesome, and in fact unfit for 
consumption, refuses to adopt our customs but herds 
together like cattle, forty to fifty in quarters barely suf- 
ficient to accommodate an American with a family of 
five. On the outskirts of Detroit, Mich., I am,told, a 
few years ago, stood a building ten by fifty feet, divided 
into five apartments, ten feet equare, in which lived at 
one time 127 Hungarians, men, women and children. 
They consume but little, and will not put more than 
twenty per cent. of their earnings back into circulation, 
thus causing an overproduction of goods by under-con- 
sumption, It isa known and undisputed fact that the 
Chinese, Italians Slavs, Slovaks and Poles are immi- 
grants to a great extent for revenue only, and just as 
soon as they have accumulated a certain amount of 
money, forwarded monthly to their friends abroad, they 
will follow it thith<r, and by their penurious methods 
of living they will accomplish this in four or five years. 
Now let us see by comparison what the manufacturer 
has made by his blind folly. 

American workmen, product 100 per cent., consump- 
tion 95 per cent.; foreign workmen, product 100 per 
cent., consumption 20 per cent., withdrawn from circu- 
lation and surplus stock on hand, for which there is no 
demand, 75 per cent., causing the closing of the mill or 
running on half time, bringing stagnation in business 
and inevitable ruin. Labor unions and boycotts, foreign 
institutions, are responsible for a great deal of this evil; 
for they are not run in the spirit of Americanism, but 
admit the alien as soon as he lands, and cven elect 
him before he lands, to the detriment of the Ameri- 
can workman..-Strikes, riot and bloodshed, in all the 
labor troubles of our country, can, beyond a doubt, be 
traced to the foreigner, who perhaps neither understands 
our language nor our custom:, has no known name, and 
answers only to the call of a certain number hung 
around his neck. Our Government spent billions of 
dollars, and sacrificed hundreds of thousands of precious 
lives to free the black man from slavery, and yet white 
serfdom is permitted without restraint. The padront 
system, is practiced in New York and other large cities, 
where hundreds of thousands are hired out to contrac- 
tors at so mach per head. This does not only apply to 
persons of mature age, but, as Cesar Moreno truly says: 
‘‘ Over seventeen thousand of Italian children, of both 
sexes, are in the principal cities kept in the most abj ct 
slavery, and subject to most cruel treatment after having 
been kidnapped from their parents in Southern Italy.” 

The landing upon our shores annually of over half a 
aillion of immigrants, only eleven per cent. of whom are 
classed as skilled laborers, works. an incalculable injury 
to honest American labor and results in the loss of many 
gnillions of dollars to our manufacturing industries; but 
this is not the greatest evil resulting from unrestricted 
immigration, When we look upon the moral future of 
our country, an aspect presents itself which is truly de- 
plorable. The herding together o‘ colonies of foreigners, 
retaining their customs and their language, with their 


easily explains the increase of crime and pauperism, 
both among aliens and citizens. Cheap goods means cheap 
men and women, and cheap men and women lower the 
standard of morals in any country in the known world. 
Education is neglected, because the parent cannot 
afford to clothe his children properly and educate them. 
Being compelled to realize on his children’s labor to 
support the family, he must take them from school and 
put them at work, at a tender age thus lowering the 


where every man is a sovereign, by that right of fran- 
chise which is placed into his hands, to select his own 
jawmakers and rulers. A further evil to our nation’s 
morals is the corruption of the body politic by thou- 
sands of aliens, some of whom have become naturalized, 
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ernment and its laws, under the control of corrupt 
politicians; after having been bought by the highest 
bidder, being driven to the polls annually to deposit 
their vote, and by this act controlling localities or 
States, even the nation itself. The wound is truly deep 
and dangerous, and unless the true cause for all this 
evil is destroyed, it will be fatal to our Government, and 
the liberties so dearly bought will varish before our 
eyes, or else our nation must ‘have a new birth and be 
again baptized in the blood of our best vitizens. Let our 
statesmen rouse from their lethargy wnd pass laws to 
eradicate this evil and prove every immigrant’s title to 
be admitted by requiring a standard of character, a 
knowledge of our Government and an irrevocable oath. 
that he isin sympathy with our institutions and our 
laws, thus keeping the refuse out; then and only then 
will they present a remedy for all the ills from which 
our country is now suffering. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. ¥ 


SOME OF THE EVILS OF IMMIGRATION. 


UNCOVERED BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS. 


THE following extracts are from the testimony taken 
by a joint committee of investigation appointed by the 
last Congress and reported in January, 1891. 


ITALIAN IMMIGRATION. 
STATEMENT oF C. C. MoRENO. 

If Italian immigration should come into this country 
free it would be welcomed on the part of this country be- 
cause the Italians are born good artisans and artists as 
well as good farmers. They are law-abiding citizens; they 
are intelligent; they are hard-working mea. But if the 
Italians should be permitted to-come under the padroni 
system of slavery it would be a curse to this country and a 
permanent 








disgrace, : 

This padroni system of slavery began in the year 1867. I 
requested the lamented Senator Sumner, in 1873, to intro- 
duce a bill in the Senate, and so he did, as did General Neg- 
ley, of Pennsylvania, in the House of Representatives. The 
law was passed, but the padroni, with the assistance of 
their accomplices, have found a way to get around it, and 
have carried on the slavery just as before, and given to it 
gigantic proportions and made it very lucrative; but it has 
dishonored a hundred generations of the Italian race. 

There are in the United States 350,000 Italians. If all 
of them were free they would be an excellent acquisition 
to this country. But I am sorry to say that thousands and 
tens of thousands are kept in the most abject slavery by 
the cruel padroni and their shameless accomplices, who 
live like gentlemen, and grow fat on the sweat and blood 
of their unfortunate countrymen, the [talian slaves, men, 
women and children. Many have been and are in the peni- 
tentiaries of America, and many have lost their lives on the 
scaffold in the United States. A few years ago three Ital- 
ians were hanged on the same day and in the same hour in 
Chicago, and several others are under trial. A)l those un- 
fortunate Italians should have been considered by the 
Awerican judges and jury more as victims than as guilty, 
becau-e they have been driven to crime by their padroni, 
who deceived them and brought them from Italy here to 
America under false representations. 

A great mauy Italian citizens, self-styled counts, doctors, 
generals, night watchnfen and ex-barbers, even here under 
the shadow of the Goddess of Liberty, are keeping Italian 
slaves. They are here in this country and in this city, in 
other cities, in towns, villages, and rural districts all over 
this continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

If the Italians should be permitted to come here they 
will make this country from the Hudson River to the Mis- 
sissippi River fertile as they have made Italy, for the rea- 
son that the climate is adapted to the growth of wine 
grapes and every kind of fruits, vegetables and flowers, 
which would grow here as they doin Italy. In California 
they are free. There now is not one slave under a padrone 
there, and they are the best agriculturists, gardeners and 
fishermen in California. They grow the wine grape aud 
they grow olives and all kinds of fruits, 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY J. JACKSON, 
SECRETARY New York Boarp oF IMMIGRATION. 


Q. You say there is less baggage coming in with the im- 
migrants latterly than formerly? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Isit not a fact that there are a large number of immi- 
grants coming in at this time who bave no other baggage 
than a little valise or a bundle that theycan carry under 
the arm? 

A, Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Q. Much poorer than that class formerly were? 

A. Well, in old times the immigrant used to bring all his 
belongings with him: paid overfreight to the railroads for 
the heavy weight; and their friends write to them now they 
can buy things here nearly as cheap as in the old country, 
and they don’t bring the large amount of linen and wear- 
ing apparel that they used to. 

Q. What nationality of immigrants bring the smallest 
amount of baggage at this time? 

A. The Italians. 

Q. Do you think they bring their small amount of bag- 
gage because they can buy their belongings and necessaries 
at a cheaper rate than they can bring them for from the 
old country? 

A, No, sir: I would not say that of the [talians. 

Q. Sothe reason is not because they can buy things about 
as cheap in this country asin the old country, but it is be- 
cause the quality of the immigrant has changed, and so 
many of the immigrants now coming have not any. house- 
hold goods; have not anything but a valiseful of wearing 





unable to speak our language or understand our Gov- | 
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perhaps, the Italians. The Germans I referred particular- 
ly to when I said they did nut bring as much heavy bag- 
sore 46 Maes They used to pay a great deal of 





P eas ae ‘ 
STATEMENT NT OF COMMISSIONER OF [IMMIGRATION 
wad STEPHENSON. 


The Italians go up in Mulberry Street and Mott Street. 
They are virtually under a contract before they come here. 
A large portion of them have their passage paid there, 
which they agree to pay back, and 100, and in some cases 
200 per cent. of it in addition. The same thing about 
Hungarians and the Slovaks. [ think if you will exam- 
ime the agent of the joint railroads here he will tell you 
that there are more Hungarians and Slovaks going to the 
mines of Pennsylvania this year than there has been for 
many years back. They are coming here in swarms, and 
they are going direct to the mines. You will see them all 
fitted out with the same kind of a bag. The Italians will 
have a bed-ticking bag. They have a sort of valise. Every 
one of them is identically alike. They have their leaders 
with them: they take them direct to the mines. Now, they 
do not come at haphazard. It is evident that the inspect- 
ors are unable to catch them under this law. 


TESTIMONY OF T. V. POWDERLY. 


You will notice that more particularly in the coal and 

coke region of this country, where a few years ago the Irish, 

Welsh, English, Scotch and German miners were to be 

found, and on the railways where trackmen were employ- 

ed of those nationalities, you now find—well, I don’t know 
what tocall them. IfI call them HungariansI am told 
they are something else; no matter what [ call them, I am 
told they are not that, but they are called something else 
entirely. I know they are being imposed upon, and are 
working for little or nothing, and that they are driving 
other men out. I saw at the Scranton depot not long since, 
citizens of the United States—they were Wélsh people and 

had resided here long enough to become citizens, and they 

make excellent citizens, the Welsh people do; they were 
going back again to Wales because theycould not make 
aliving in America. Three days afterward [ wasin this 
city, and on the train that I left Barclay Street on, or 
the train that left Hoboken on the other :ide, there 
were twenty-three of those people. They could not 
speak a word of English; they had their ticketa (immigrant 
tickets purchased down at the Garden), and they were go- 
ing to Scranton, or Napico, to the anthracite region. One 
day last week I saw nineteen more traveling in the same 
direction-with the same kind of tickets; forty-two slavea, 
plainly speaking, took the place of the forty freemen, the 
forty Welshmen, who went home. It is this class of people 
that is makipg this country what it is. 

Now, these Welsh that I speak of, made that place as 
wealthy as any in the world, and they are being driven out 
now by those who work for a little or nothing. The name 
that a man Ought to be proud of is no longer Known 
among them. They have forgotten their names and are 
being called by numbers 1,2 and 8; they don’t live like 
other people even. I have gone into theiz homes: they 
roost around like chickens, only they cecupy more space ; 
they occupy buuks on the floor, and shelves are placed 
from the floor to the ceiling, and they cook and sleep and 
do everything else in the one room; and you will see a hun- 
dred of them crowded into a room the size of this; and you 
can imagine the moral and political atmosphere of the 
community where those people live ; you cao imagine the 
feelings of the men who are displaced by that class of men; 
you will find them wherever there is a railroad, and they 
arein all the mining regions. In 1882, I saw the first of 
this class of immigrants in Maryland, a hundred and five of 
them brought over to take the place of striking miners, and 
they lived just as I have described, andwthe poor fellows 
had no doctors to call in, and they had to care for their 
own ills, care for their own bruises, care for their own cuts. 
They wore wooden shoes, and when they wanted a shoe 
they went to the woods and cut off a limb, and hewed out 
that limb of wood and put their feet in it. In New Eng- 
land last week, when I saw the factories being run on short 
time, I thought their might be a cause for it. We find 
them every in place. I don’t know where they come from, 
but they do gei there, and they are there, and they are a 
menace to our civilization ; not that they intend to be but 
they don’t know any better. When I got home I told the 
miners about that hundred and five people, and they said : 
“ They can never take our places ;’’ but they are coming in 
there to-day, and are taking the place of our good Ameri- 
can miners there, and they are leaving to make room for 
these people. Our whole country is making a Botany Bay. 
My personal regard is for our own people, and I entertain 
no animosity toward them at all. 








THE CANADIAN CENSUS. 


BY ©. H. LUGRIN. 





Tue returns of the census of Canada, recently laid be- 
fore Parliament, put the population of the Dominion at 
4,828,344, an increase in ten years of 498,534 or 11.52 per 
cent. The increase in the preceding decade was 17.81 
per cent. The population by provinces is as follows: 


Pop. Increase. 
Novacotia.........-...--.. 9,951 
New Brunswick.........:.. 821,204 61 
Prince Edward Island.... 109,088 197 
QmODEC. 2.25... 2 cece rerece. ode 1,488,586 129,559 
Ontarlo. ....... 200. ceseccseee 2,112,989 186,067 
Manitoba............ .. --+- 154,442 92,182 
British Columbia........... 92,767 48,308 
The Territories.......... -.. 93,616 56,446 





apparel? 
A, Well, they have all more or less baggage, except. 


Examining these returns in detail, it appears that the 
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three political divisions, usually termed the Maritime 
Provinces, show an increase in ten years of only 10,208 
persons, practically the whole of it having been in Nova 
Scotia, In 1881 the population of these provinces of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
was 876,686. It is well established that the excess of 
births over deaths in these provinces is fully up to the 
average, but putting it as low as one per cent. per an- 
num, we would get in ten years an aggregate excess of 
87,668 people. When allowance is made for immigra- 
tion, it will be evident that had the Maritime Provinces 
retained their population, the census would show an in. 
crease of over 100,000 people, and possibly nearly 200,000. 
It is probably within bounds to say that the Maritime 
Provinces have lost 150,000 peopie during the last ten 
years, or an average of fifty a day. This is a tremendous 
drain, involving, as it does, not only the best elements 
of the youth of the country, but the loss of a vast sum 
of money taken away by the emigrants. 

Seven-ninths of the increase in Nova Scotia took place 
in Cumberland County, and was probablydue to the 
enlarged development of the coal and jron mines 
and the influx of a transient popwlation on account 
of the construction of the Chignecto Ship rail, 
way. Halifax city shows anincrease, alsothe county 
of the same name. Cape Breton, Inverness, Lunen- 
burg, Yarmouth, and a few other counties; but these 
gains are offset by losses in eight counties. 

Seven out of the fifteen counties of New Brunswick 
show a decrease of 12,903; but this is offset by a gain of 
12,964, principally among the French element, - St. John, 
the chief city of the province, shows a decrease, and a 


decrease is reported from every part of the splendid St; 


John Valley, except York County, which shows an in- 
crease of 6V0, and the united counties of Victoria and 
Madawaska, which, largely peopled by the French, 
show an increase of a little over 2,500. 

These returns afford conclusive evidence of the truth 
of the claim that the union of these provinces with the 
Dominion bas not proved of commercial or industrial 
advantage to them. Their resources in agriculture, 
timber, coal, iron, fish and other important lines are 
very great. Their geographical position is, on the map 
at least, commanding. Their population is energetie, 
industrious and well educated, They are gridironed 
with railways. They have harbors open to the navies 
of the world at all seasons of the year. Nevertheless 
they are at a standstill, practically speaking, so far as 
population is concerned, and probably actually decreas- 
ing, for the Canadian Census is taken on the dejure 
principle, under which absentees are counted, when 
there is any reasonable ground to believe that they in- 
tend returning to their domicil. 

The St. Lawrence group of Provinces, Quebec and 
Ontario, show an aggregate increase of 315,626. In 1881 
Quebec had « population of 1,359,027. The large birth 
rate of the French Canadians is proverbial, and it is 
surely not unreasonable to estimate upon au excess of 
births over deaths in Quebec of 2 per cent. per annum. 
The average excess for the last 150 years has been 3 per 
cent. perannum. An increase of 2 per cent. per annum 
means a doubling in 36 years; but disregarding niceties 
of calculation and esvimating only upon a 20 per cent. 
increase in 10 years, we find that Quebec has lost nearly 
150,000 of her natural increase of population duritg the 
last ten years. Very many of these, it is well known, 
have moved over into the adjoining States in pursuance 
of what seema,to be a well developed plan, backed by 
the Roman Catholic clergy, of occupying adjacent 
countries. Only the other day a prominent French 
priest said that the Canadian French were spreading to 
the South in a resistless army. 

The city of Montreal shows an increase of 61,413, and 
now has a population of 216,650. 

Ontario had in 1881 1,926,922 inhabitants; and its nat- 
ural increase added to the immigration must have been 
considerably over half a million, making a loss for On- 
tario of more than 300,000. It is to be observed that, 
unlike the cases of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, 
the emigration from Ontario has not been ail, practical- 
ly, a loss to Canada, much of the increase in the West 
being diié to settlers from Ontario. An efflux from this 
province to the great region opened by the Canadian 
Pacific railway was to be expected, and is, no doubt, 
advantageous; for there are no people in the world bet- 
ter fitted.for the development of the vast Canadian 
prairie region and the immense resources of British 
Columbia than the young men of the eastern provinces, 
A considerable portion of the increase of Ontario is due 
to the influx of people from Quebec. 

The city of Toronto has 181,220 inhabitants, an in- 
crease of 85.024 in ten years, Ottawa shows the sub- 
stantial increase of 41 per cent., and is now put at 44,- 
154, and is the fifth city in the D:minion. 

The loss of population by the two provinces of the 
St. Lawrence section during the last decade must ex- 
ceed half a million. For the reasons above indicated, 
namely, the inducements held out by the Canadian 
West, and the tendency of the French to reach south- 
ward instead of northward for new fields of occupation, 
this loss does not indicate such a radical defect in the 
commercial and industrial condition of the Dominion, 
as is manifested by the exodus from the Maritine Prov- 
inces; nevertheless it discloses a condition of things 





not to be expected in a country of such magnificent 
natural advantages. 

Forty-three per cent. of the constituencies both of 
Ontario and Quebec show an actual decrease of popula- 
tion, Indeed, the increase of Ontario is principally in 
afew of the larger cities, such gains as are made in 
some rural districts being more than counterbalanced 
by losses in others, The same observation holds true, 
tho not to-quite the same degree, of the Province of 
Quebec, Indeed, taking the Dominion as a whole, 77 
per cent. of the increase of the population took place in 
the cities and towns of from 1,500 population upward. 
As there are many towns and villages in Canada not 
recognized by the cenrus officer as such, many of them 


being of recent growth, it is probably roughly accurate 


to say that there has been no increase in the rural popu- 
lation during the last ten years. 

Manitoba and the territories show an increase of 129.- 
291, which is nearly equal to the increase of Quebec. 
This growth is nothing like what was anticipated— 
nothing like what was foretold as the result of the open- 
ing of the country by a transcontinental railway; but it 
would be reasonably satisfactory, if it were not that in 
the decade 886,000 immigrants arrived in Canada with 
the avowed intention of settling in the Dominion. What 
has become of them? They are not in the Northwest, nor 
in the older provinces. No one conversant with the 
facts will claim that 886,000 immigrants have displaced 
the same number of the native population. If any such 
number of people did come to the country with the in- 
tention of remaining, an inquiry into the reasons why 
they failed to recognize the attractions of Manitoba and 
the adjoining territories would be of very great interest. 

British Columbia is the only section of the Dominion 
which can claim to have made satisfactory progress, 
A)l thing considered, an increase of 48,308 or 87.56 per 
cent. is a fairshowing. It seemssmall as compared with 
tbe 365 per cent. increase of the neighboring State of 
Wasbington, which the Province in some respects re- 
sembles; but the growth of Washington was phenomena’. 

Summing the whole matter up we find that the prob- 
able minimum excess of births over deaths in the Do- 
minion in the last ten years was 720,000; that 886,000 
immigrants are claimed to have entered the country witb 
the intention of remaining; that the actual increase of 
population was only 498,534, showing a loss of over 1,100,- 
000 persons in ten years. I have purposely kept this 


‘estimate very low. If one were disposed to present the 


possible maximum loss be would have to double the 
above result. 

It is not my intention, and this is not the place to 
suggest any reasons for this unfortunate state of things. 
That the percentage of increase in Canada, where so 
much bas been done in recent years to develep the coun- 
try, and where there is boundless room for expansion, 
should be only a small fraction less than in England is 
of itself a fact to arouse public attention. I cannot for- 
bear pointing out that during this decade which bas 
been marked by such a “‘ record of disaster’ to Canada, 
as the Montreal Witness puts it*the line of greatest in- 
crease in wealth, population and material advancement 
in the United States was within two hundred miles of 
the International boundary. The great brit of com- 
monwealths which begins with Massachusetts and ex- 
tends across the continent to Washington, has been the 
scene of more than half the marvelous progress which 
the United States has made during the last ten yeare, 
and they possess no natural advantages over the chain of 
provinces which begins at Cape Breton on the Atlantic 
and ends where Vancouver Island breasts the great east 
flowing current of the Pacific. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
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THE STUDY OF GREEK. 





BY JOHN BODINE THOMPSON, D.D. 


““GREEK will come, I hope, some day to be studied more 
rationally than at present; but it will be increasingly 
studied as men increasingly feel the need in them for 
beauty, and how powerfully Greek art and Greek litera- 
ture can serve this need.”’ 

Thus spoke Matthew Arnold in one of his discourses 
in America. 

Greek ought to be studied more rationally than it is at 
present. We are still following the authority of Eras- 
mus. Four hundred years ago he was the highest au- 
thority in the world of letters. He was the best Latin 
scholar in the world. He seems to have mastered Greek 
without a master. He was the first man who ever 
taught Greek to people who spoke the English language. 
It was at Oxford, in 1480; and he pronounced it pre- 
cisely as if it were Holland Dutch. He ignored the 
writteu accents, and adopted the Latin rule for accent 
—‘If the penult be long, accent it; if not, accent the 
antepenult!”’ And this usage prevailed unbroken for 
nearly four hundred years! Indeed, in mest respects it 
prevails still! 

The younger scholars are adopting the Greek accentu- 
ation ; and they have changed the Dutch ou (ow) to oo, 
and the Dutch au to the German au (oue). But in other 
respects our children are still taught to pronounce 
Greek as if it were Dutch! 

And they are still compelled to learmi it: as Erasmus 
learned it, by the study of the grgmmar and the diction- 





ary, getting the principles first and the practice after- 
ward, or never. Greek is a livirg Janguage. Itis spoken 
constantly by millions of people. It can be learned as 
easily and as quickly as German or French. Why then 
should so many useless years be spent upon it? 

The bue and cry against Greek arises largely from this 
method of teaching it. But it arises largely, also, from 
the lack, on the part of so many, of feeling ‘‘the need in 
them for beauty.” Of course, it is not worth while to 
discuss this question with those who study only for **the 
money to be made out of it.” But, as the country grows 
older, and the conditions of life become less severe, the 
number is increasing of those who desire to acquire 
knowledge, not only as a means of livelihood, but also 
as a means of living; who “increasingly feel the need 
in them for beauty, and how powerfully Greek art and 
Greek literature can serve this need.” 

Owing to the stereotyped methods of teaching, most 
college graduates even come to know very little of Greek 
art and literature. But if it were taught as a living lan- 
guage, if teachers could be found to teach it (and not 
merely to ‘‘ hear recitations”), if once a taste were de- 
veloped for the true, the beautiful and the good, the 
number of those who would enjoy such a life would 
be largely increased, to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. 

For we may go further than Matthew Arnold. does. 
The New Testament is written in Greek; and this is the 
text-book in which are contained the ethical teachings 
which alone can save civilized scciety and the world. 
The problems of life which to-day are stirring the minds 
of men more than any or all others, are those whose so- 
lution “is to be found only in the teachings of the New 
Testament. : 

Japan:se Christians are saying that we do not our- 
selves understand the teachings of this book; that we 
are hampered in its interpretation by the ecclesiasticism 
of Judaism, the pandects of Justinian, and the prece- 
dents of Blackstone. Whether it be true or not that we 
are quite content in practice to conform to human Jaw 
while theoretically professing to follow the ethical 
teaching of Jesus, it is obvious that Christian people in 
Europe and America are differing widely upon the true 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures in many respects. And 
this fact raises a presumption that there may be more or 
lees truth in the Japanese accusation! Perhaps the Oc- 
cidental mind is not at once able to apprehend accurately 
an Oriental book. 2 

Whether this be so or not, the duty and privilege of 
private judgment presses upon us all the need of the 
study of the New Testement in the Jang in which it 
was written. And the number of those who are study- 
ing it for this purpose is much larger to day than ever 
before in the history of the world. God speed the time 
when the stumb!ing blocks shall be taken out of the 
way, and the very words of the inspired record shall 
have intelligible access to more and more inquiring 
hearts. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


& 





UNDER THE EVENING LAMP. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 








BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





THERE are, and always have been, in the literatures of 
all peoples who have attained to literature a body of 
authors, generally a small body, whose presence in au- 
thorship was more due to circumstances by which they 
were drifted thitherward than to any predisposition and 
predetermivation on their part, and whose achievements 
therein were as unexpected by themselves as by their 
readers. Literature has never ranked among the pro- 
fessions which men have recognized as indispensable to 
their well-being—the professions which they oblige 
themselves to study, and to which when they have 
learned them they devote their lives; learned profes- 
sions, like law and medicine, theology and philosophy ; 
estbetic professions, like painting, statuary and music; 
the civil professions involved in engineering and me- 
chanics, and the military professions involved in na- 
tional defense and offense, suldiering and sailoring, with 
all their instruments of human destruction. Men have 
always been ready to be admirals and generals, builders 
of bridges and railroads, composers and sculptors, doc- 
tors and judges and bishops; but they have not been so 
ready to be poets and dramatists, novelists and essayists, 
or members of the craft less definable than those of 
whose nature they are partakers whom we call men of 
letters. 


‘« There be none so. singular as authors,” was the observa- 
tion of a quaint old writer who hovered around but was 
not admitted within the guild of which he was the satirist 
and the eulogist; “vascitur non fit, they understand their 
hornbooks before they see them, and skip in a twinkle from 
Priscian to Tullie. They learn without teaching, each be- 
ing his own master and scholar. The knowledge that is 
cudgeled into others runs in their veins like ichor, and 
whereia their fellows are sterile they are more fruitful 
than Hesperian gardens, Life is their University, and ex- 
perience conferreth their degree of Magister Artem.” — 


! The determination to literature is an postin, SP = 


‘capes detection until it discovers itself, and 
discovered defies analysis. There seems to have ‘atime 
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—in the men, or classes of men, to whom its beginnings 
are attributed by tradition; the minds which recorded 
the religious beliefs and observances of their peoples in 
the Hindu and Hebrew Scriptures, with whatever in the 
shape of history or legend struggled through the rhyth- 
mical recollections of balladry into epic verse. To what 
extent great writers were the product of the ages in 
which they flourished, whether wholly, in some ir- 
stances, or partly, in others, and to what extent the ages 
in which they flourished were molded by them into the 
form and pressure they wore, is matter for speculation 
which would be worthy of all the study which could 
be bestowed upon it, if by any possibility a decisive 
conclusion could be reached. But no such cone usion 
can be reached; for if history teaches anything, it 
teaches the impossibility of distinguishing between man 
and Nature, and of separating ages from their writers, 
and writers from their ages. Dante and his period are 
one and indivisible in the literary history of Italy, as 
Shakespeare and his period, and Pope and his period, 
are one and indivisible in the literary history of Eng- 
land, It has always been the distinction of great wri 
ters that their writing authenticates itself. Not that 
they have always been themselves, for if the spirit was 
willing the flesh was weak, and to be long at their 
best has not been given to many; but that there has al- 
ways been something in their writing which was not in 
the writing of others—an individuality which-was not 
to be mistaken, a personality which was not to be imi- | 
tated. But there are writers and writers—the greater, 


who, like sovereigns, govern the intellec'ual world by | 


the divine right of their own power, the lesser, who, 
like princes, rule over kingaoms by virtue of powers 
which are conferred upon them, Nor are these all, for 
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when it existed in the race rather than in the individual | mind of Longfellow when he wrote *‘ A Midnight Mass | ments and fancies drop away, and leave the grand ideas 


for the Dying Year.” Here they are: 
“ *Tis a duil sight 
To see the year dying, 
When winter winds 
Set the yellow wood sighing; 
Sighing, oh! sighing. 
“ When sach a time cometh, 
T doretire 
Into an old room 
Beside a bright fire 
O pile a bright fire! 
“ And there I sit 
Reading old things, 
Of knights and lorn dameels, 
While the wind sings— 
Oh, drearily sings! 
** T never look out 
Nor attend to the blast; 
For all to be seen, 
Is the leaves falling fast; 
Falling, falling.” 

The life of Fitzgerald was so apart from the things 
which go to the making of what most biographers con- 
sider Lives that if he had been asked to tell its story, he 
would probably have shaken his head, with a grave 
smile, and, quoted the words of the Needy Knife- 
Grinder, ‘‘ Story, God bless you! I have none to tell, 
sir.” It was.an easy life, in that it demanded no exer- 
tion from Fitzgerald, who from the allowance which he 
r- ceived from his father was in comfortable circum- 
stances, and, consequently, master of himself and bis 
time; it was an intellectual life, in that it was devoted 
to reading,and thinking, and it was » friendly life, in 
that.it. epriched, and was enriched by the tives of his 
friends, between whom and himself there was a con- 
stant stream of correspondence. He lived in his books, 


there are others to whom provinces ate subject when- | his. thoughts, and his letters. What his letters were we 
ever they make incursions therein. They ¢ and go | know, thaoks tothe loving care of his executor, Mr. 
as they choose, reigning to-day and : to-mor.. William Aldis Wright, by whom they were diligently 


row, caring more for what they are, which may be little, 

than for what they might be, which wou'd be much. 

Some are too modest to estimate their gifts at their 
true value, and some are too indolent, or too indifferent, 
to exercise their gifts, They are sufficient for them- 
selves, and whatever they may be the love of fame is 
not among their infirmities. 

One of these unambitious mén of letters was Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, whose name, now that it is known 
to the readers of English verse in conn: ction with the 
name of Omar Khayyam, will long be remembered, It 
will also be remembered among the names of those who 
have grappled with the task of translating Calderon, 
and it might be remembered in many ways if he could 
only have persuaded himself to walk in those ways, 
either in his singing robes, or in the plain garments of 
prose. He was of a gocd family, his mother a Fitzgerald, 
and his father, who was. her cousin, a Purcell, who on 
the death of her father assumed the name of Fitzgerald. 
Born on the last day of March, 1809, at Bredfield House, 
an old Jacobean mansion in Suffolk, Edward Fitzgera!d 
was nurtured in English air until his seventh year,when 
the family was transplanted to France, in the first place at 
St. Germains, the forest of which was enlivened with roy- 
al hunting parties, which the boy never forgot, and later 
at Paris, where they occupied a house in which Robe- 
spierre had lived. Returning to England, he was sent, 
in his twelfth year, to King Edward the Sixth’s school 
at Bury St. Edmunds, where two of his elder brothers 
were, and where he had for schoolfellows James Sped- 
ding, whose life work was to be the editorship of Bacon; 
J. M. Kemble, who was to become an authority in Anglo- 
Saxon, and others not so well known, from whom the 
world was to hear in coming days. Five years latcr he 
was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, where his 
contemporaries were Spedding, the Tennysons—Fred- 
erick, Charles, and Alfred—and William Makepeace 
Thackeray. He was not emulous of university distinc 
tions, nor was he what is called a reading man, enter- 
taining himself with music, drawing and poetry. Tak- 
ing his degree in his twenty-first year, he stopped for a 
time with a brother-in-law, and then ran over to Paris, 
where an aunt was living, and where he was joined by 
Thackeray. 

in the spring of the following year, when he was re- 
siding at Nasby, where his father had a considerable 
estate, Fitzgerald wrote his first poem, or the first which 
has been preserved, for his college verse, unlike that of 
Tennyson and Hallam and others who, at Cambridge, 
contended for the prize that was offered for ‘‘ Timbuc- 
too,” has perished, and a remarkable poem it is. It was 
printed in Hone’s “* Year Book” for April 30th, 1831, and 
copied into the Atheneum, where it was seen by Lamb, 
who, in writing to Moxon, said he envied the writer of 
it; because he felt he could have done something like it 
himself. He might have done so, no doubt, when he 
wrote his ‘‘Old Familiar Faces,” but not much later, and 
certainly not then, when he was scarcely equal to the 
writing of his platitudinous Album Verses. There is a 
quality in this poem, which was entiited “‘ The Meadows 
in Spring,” that smacks of a primitive time, when feel- 
ings were fresh and joyous, and words alive—a childly 
simplicity and a manly directness, a frankness and sin- 
cerity—the charm and grace of truth, This quality Ping 
may be inferred from cn tei eabenienienaee tan 
thirteen in all) which must, I feel sure, have been in the 
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collected and published in the first of the three volumes 
tbat constitute bis ‘‘ Literary Remains,’ They cover a 
period of more than fifty years, tne earliest that has 
been r: covered dating in the spring of 1830, the latest in 
the summer of 1833, and are of great value, since they 
enable us to enter and understand the unique personal- 
ity of which they are at once a record and revelation, of 
greater value in some ways, I think, than the books 
which he wrete for publication, in which, as in all 
books that are worthy of pablcntints the literary ele- 
ment predominates. 

He put himself in his letters, as Cowper did,as Byron 
did, as Keats did; and if they can be said to resemble 
the letters of either, they resemble those of Keats, in 
their naturalness, their sincerity, their frank communi 
cativeness, their hearty kindness, and their unstudied 
humor. They are interesting in a literary sense as show- 
ing the course of his studies, which is traceable in the 
books that he read from time to time, and the fruition of 
those studies in his opinion of these books. They tell 
us, for example, that in the year after he left college he 
was reading Bacon’s ‘ Es:ays,” Evelyn’s ‘ Sylva,” 
Brown’s ‘‘ Religio Medici,” and that he admired the 
eloquence of the last, and the beauty of its notions, more 
than he had done before. He thought Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Poets ” 
the best celection he had ever seen, and he bad read 
some Chaucer, too, which he liked. Six days later (No- 
vember 27th, 1882), he had something to say about 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, of which he thought as highly 
as Keats. 

““[ have been reading Shakespeare's Sonnets; and [| 
believe I am unprejudiced when I say, I had not an idea of 
him, demigod as he seemed before, till | had read them 
carefully. How could Hazlitt call Warton’s the finest 
sonnets? There is the air of pedantry and labor in his, 
but Shakespeare’s are perfectly simple, and have the very 
essence of tenderness that is only to be found in the best 
paris of his ‘Romeo and Juliet’ besides.”’ 

Further on in the same letter he refers to ‘‘ The 
Happy Life” of Sir Henry Wotton, which he calls 
very beautiful, and quotes a lyric from Lyly (whom 
he calls Lily), copying his verse as prose, and 
speaks of ‘‘ Back and Syde” (meaning the merry old 
song with that refrain) as breathing both content 
and virtue, ‘‘ with alittle good drink over.” But his 
reading was not confined tothe older English poets, for 
about six months before this he mentioned a younger 
one, who had yet to discover wherein his strength lay, 
and to win through neglect and ridicule the great fame 
which is now his. ‘‘I have bought Tennyson’s poems, 
How good ‘ Mariana’ is!” And about a year later, after 
a night ride on the coach to London: 

“*T forgot to tell you that when | came up in the mail, 
and fella dozing in the morning, the sights of the pages in 
crimson and the funerals which the Lady of Shallott saw 
and wove, floated before me; really the poem has taken 
lodging in my poor head,”’ 

Fitzgerald was greatly interested in the poetic growth 
_of Tennyson, to whom he constantly referred in his 
letters, 

“Tennyson has been in town for some time,” he wrote to 
4 Ne in the autumn of 1833. ‘“‘He 

poems, which are finer, they say, 

shan ay hs ay sg But At I believe he is chiefly. meditat- 
neo pratt hea a what he has already 
published at all yet. It is 

disitien poem the smaller orna- 















single.” 
A yeut end’a-talt later he wrote to another friend 


from Manchester, and informed him that Tennyson had 
lately stayed with him at Ambleside. 


“ F will of Tennyson than that the more I 


| have seen of iim, the more cause [ have to think him great. 


Ris little humors and grumpinesses were so droll that I was 
always laughing; and was often put in mind (strange to 
say) of my little unknown friend, Undive. 1 must, however, 
pte gy ths I felt what Charles Lamb describes, a 
sense of depression at times from the overshadowing of a 
so much more lofty intellect than my own; this (tho it may 
seem vanity to say so), [I never experienced before, tho I 
have often been with much greater intellects; but I could 
not be mistaken in this universality of his mind, and per- 
haps I have received some benefit in the now more distinct 
consciousness of my dwarfishness.” 

About five years later he wrote to another friend 
from London: 


“* We have had Alfred Tennyson on here; very droll and 
very wayward; and much sitting up of nights till two and 
three in the morning with pipes in our mouths, at which 
good hour we would get Alfred to give us some of his 
magic music, which he does between growling and smok- 
ing, and so to bed.” 


Fitzgerald’s admiration of Tennyson was hearty, but 
not indiscriminate, for when he did not like his work he 
said so frankly. He was always outspoken, sometimes 
rather more outspoken than wise, as in a letter that he 
wrote to Frederick Tennyson, in May, 1848: 


“Thad a note from Alfred three months ago, he was then 
in London, but is now in Ireland, [ think, adding to his 
new poem, ‘The Princess.’ Have you seen it? I am con- 
sidered a great heretic for abusing it, it seems to me a 
wretched waste of power at a time of life when aman 
ought to be doing his best; and I almost feel hopeless about 
Alfred now. 1 mean about his doing what he was born to 
do.”’ 


Finishing this -sentence, Fitzgerald proceeded at once 
to express his opinion of another writer, a common 
friend of Tennyson and himself: 


‘On the other hand Thackeray is progressing greatly in 
his line; he publishes a Novel in numbers, ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
which began dull. I thought, but gets better every number, 
and has some very fine things indeed in it, He is become 
a great man, I am told; goes to Holland House and Devon- 
shire House, and for some reason or other will not write a 
word tome. But I am sure it is not because he is asked to 
Holland House.”’ 


We gather fewer particulars than we could wish re- 
specting Thackeray, whom Fitzgerald was constantly in 
the habit of meeting, but enough to see that te esteemed 
him highly; and we eee from a letter of Thackeray the 
esteem in which he held Fitzgerald, It was written in 
the autumn of 1852, on the eve of his departure for 
America: 

‘* MY DEAREST OLD FRIEND: I mustn’t go away without 
shaking your band, and saying Farewell and Ged Bless 
you. If anything happens to me, you by these presents 
must get ready tte ‘ Book of Ballads’ which you like, and 
which [ had not time to prepare before embarking on this 
voyage. And [should like my daughters to know that you 
are the best and oldest friend their Father ever had, and 
that you would act as such; as my literary executor and so 
forth. My Books would yield a something as copyrights; 
and, sheuld anything occur, I have commissioned friends 
in good place to get a pension for my poor little wife. Does 
not this sound gloomily? Well; who knows what Fate is 
in store; and I feel not at all downcast, but very grave and 
solemn just at the brink of a great voyage. I shall send 
you a copy of ‘Esmond’ to morrow or so which you shall 
yawn over when you are inclined. But the great comfort 
I have in thinking about my dear old boy is that recollec- 
tion of our youth when we loved each otber as I do now 
while | write Farewell.” 

Carlyle, with whom Fitzgerald corresponded at cop- 
sid rable length about the battlefield at Nasby, which 
joined a portion of his father’s estate, and who was 
about the most cantankerous Scotchman that ever ma!- 
treated the English tongue, smoothed his rugged front 
at the sight of Fitzgerald’s handwriting. 

‘“‘Thanks for your friendly human letter,’ he wrote in 
reply to one of his missives, “‘ which gave us so much enter- 
tainment in the reading (at breakfast time the other day), 
and is still pleasant to think of. One gets so mapvy imbu- 
man letters, ovine, bovine, porcine, etc, etc. I wish you 
would write a little oftener; when the beneficent Daimon 
suggests fail not to lend ear to him,” 

Not long before bis death Thackeray was asked by 
one of his daughters which of his old friends he loved 
most, and he answered, ‘‘ Why, dear o'd Fitz, to be sure, 
and Brookfield.” And the Laureate, on hearivg of Fitz- 
gerald’s death, wrote to a common friend: 

“*T bad no truer friend; he was one of the kindliest of 
men, and | have never known one of so fine and delicate a 
wit. I had written a poem to him the last. week, a dedica- 
tion, which he will never see.”’ 

The life of Fitzgerald flowed on like a quiet stream, 
the main body of which loiterrd about Boulge, Wood- 
bridge, where he had a cottage. Here he lived year 
after year, reading his books, thinking his thoughts, and 
writing his letters. He was not a recluse, in spite of his 
lonely life, for whenever the whim took him he was up 
and off elsewhere, in town or country, to attend to 





some errand he had created, to see some sight he had 
neglected, or to stay with some old friend, He made 
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frequent visits to London, drawn thither by his love of 
music, which was constant, his love of the drama, which 
was fluctuant, or his love of art, which at one time was 
a passion with him. He haunted the galleries and exbi- 
bitions, and prowled round the shops of old dealers, 
where he picked up (as be believed) rare. bargains for a 
song. He criticised like a virtuoso, and purchased like 
a novice, generally for himself, occasionally for some 
friend who trusted in his judgment. One of these con- 
fiding amateurs was Bernard Barton, a Quaker poet, 
who had a minor vogue then, but is only known now 
becauseLamb wrote him some pleasant letters, and who 
is mentioned here only because Fitzgerald married his 
daughter, who, it is to be hoped, made him a reasonably 
good wife. 

Of Fitzgerald at or about this period we have a lively 
description from the pen of a clever observer—the Kev. 
George Crabbe, Rector of Merton, a grandson of the 
poet Crabbe, of whose homely verse Fitzgerald was to 
the last a hearty lover. 


** Fitzgerald was living at Boulge Cottage when I first 
knew him; a thatched cottage of one story just outside his 
Father’s Park. No one was, I thiok, resident at the Hall. 
His mother would sometimes be there a short time, and 
would drive about in a coach and four black horses. This 
would be in 1844, when he was thirty-six. He used to walk 
by himself, slowly, with a Skye terrier. I was rather 
afraid of him. He seemed a proud and very punctilious 
man. | think he was at this time often going of an even- 
ing to Bernard Barton’s. He did not come to us, except 
occasionally, till 1846. He seemed to me when I first saw 
him much as he was when he died, only not stooping; al 
ways like a grave, middle-aged man; never seemed very 
happy or very light-hearted, though his conversation was 
most amusing sometimes.”’ 

Fitzgerald was very fond of Mr. Crabbe’s father, tho 
they had several coolnesses, which, Mr. Crabbe thought, 
was the fault of his father, who was rather notional. 
Fitzgerald bad in his cottage an old woman to wait upon 
him, but he was careful not to make her do anything. 


‘Sometimes he would give a little dinner—my Father, 
Brooke, B. Barton, Churchyard—everything most hospita- 
ble, but not comfortable. In 1846 and 1847 he does not seem 
to have come much to Bredfield. Perhaps he was away a 
good deal. He was often away visiting bis mother, or W. 
Browne, or in London, or at the Kerriches’. In 1848, 1849, 
and 1850, he was a good deal at Bredfield, generally drop- 
ping in about seven o’clock, singing glees with us, and then 
joining my Father over his cigar, and staying late and 
often sleeping. He very often arranged concerted piec«s 
for us to sing, in four parts, he being tenor. He sang very 
accurately, but had not a good voice. When F. F. G. was 
at Boulge, he always got up early, eat his small breakfast, 
stood at his desk reading or writing all the morning, eat 
his dinner of vegetables and pudding, walked with his 
Skye terrier, and tben finished the day by spending the 
evening with us at the Barton’s. He did not visit with 
the neighboring gentlefolks, as he hated a set dinner 
party.” 

Outlines like these, the number of which might be in- 
creased, tho the lines themselves could not be strength- 
ened without borrowing from fancy, constitute the 
chief facts of the life of Fitzgerald, which came to a 
sudden close on June 14th, 1883, at the rectory of his 
friend Crabbe, who, on the following day, announced 
the intelligence to his executor: 

“He came last evening to pay his annual visit with my 
sisters, but did not seem in his usual spirits, and did not 
eatanything. At ten hesaid he would goto bed. I went 
up with him. At a quarter to eight I tapped at his door to 
ask how he was, and getting no answer went ia and found 
him as if sleeping peacefully, but quite dead. A noble 
character has passed away.”’ 

What Fitzgerald might have done with his gifts and 
his opportunities, his talents, his scholarship, and his com- 
petence, if he had devoted his days to literature, we may 
conjecture, but we cannot know. But he did not devote 
his day to literature wherein he had no ambition to ex- 
cel. He read and read, he thought and thought; but 
he was averse from writing books, and of the three 
which he published he prefixed his name to but one. 
This was his second book, ‘‘ Six Dramas from Calderon” 
(1853); his first one, ‘‘ Euphranor” (1851), stealing into 
the world anonymously, and dying silently—a fate 
which nearly, overtook his last one, the ‘ Rubiyat of 
Omar Khayyam ” (1861), which, also published anony- 
mously, and at his expense, was luckily preserved by 
one of those miracles which sometimes illuminate the 
history of literature. Fitzgerald kept a few copies for 
himself; and gave the rest of the edition to the publish- 
er, who derived no profit from it, since it would not 
sell, and could scarcely be given away. Still there was 
something in it that made its way,a force that would 
be recognized, an imperishable vitality, the vitality of 
the master, Omar Khayyam and the scholar, Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

New Yor« Crry. 
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Mrs. HALLE T. DILLION, M.D. (colored), daughter of Bis- 
hop B. T. Tanner, is not only the first colored woman phy- 
sician, but the first woman of any race to pass the Alabama 
State Medical examination. It wasa written examina- 
tion, and while it was an unusually severe one, occupying 
ten days, the examiners treated her with marked kindness. 
Dr. Dillon, after passing with a high average, now occupies 
the position of resident physician at the Tuskegee (Ala- 
bama) Institute. 
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THE FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


BY JENNIE FOWLER WILLING. 





ALL who are deeply interested in city evangelization, 
know something of the ‘* Wesleyan Forward Move- 
ment,” and will want to know more. London, the 
greatest city mission field on the planet, is the center of 
its activity. It is only four years old, yet it has stirred 
the whole British Empire with the spiritual vitality 
manifested in caring for the poor. The two men who 
are at its head are among the first in their denomina- 
tion. Hugh Price Hughes isa Welshman. He has the 
incisive thought, energetic will, splendid courage, crys- 
talline sincerity and zealous faith that seem indigenous 
to that ocean-wrapped, mountainous, breezy princi- 
pality. His colleague, Mark Guy Pearse, is widely known 
as a writer of highly devotional books. He preaches 
poetry. His fine Cambridge English is as musical as a 
chime of bells. : 

“The Forward Movement?” said Mr. Pearse, in answer 
to my question; ‘‘ it is simply Christian socialism. We 
give the poor the Gospel of Love, and emphasize it by 
caring for their bodies as well as their souls.” 

These two men have gathered abeut them ten ordained 
ministers and a large number of lay workers who serve 
as did those who built Strasburg Cathedral, ‘‘ for the 
good of their souls”—“ all for love and nothing for re- 
ward.” They have several hails in which they hold their 
services. The largest is the — James’s on Picca- 
dilly. 

Their music is consethinigi gin’ tivoteesfal: Their 
musical director trains an orchestral band of sixty or 
seventy instruments, a military band, a choral society, 
St. James’s Hall choir, and the choir of little girls who 
sing in the great Hall Sabbath mornings. The music in 
that Hall is a great attraction. Everybody is given a 
book to use; the tunes are familiar. With the band and 
choirs to lead, the singing pours forth like Niagara. 

Every Saturday evening there is a superb, free, secu- 
lar concert. The Hall seats 2,500, yet thousands go 
away Saturday and Sabbath evenings unable to get 
standing room. 

**Our ‘Sisters of the People,’” said Mr. Pearse, ‘‘ are 
our main dependence. Ladies, all of them; self sup- 
porting, unsalaried—as we are ourselves. There is no 
measuring the good they do.” 

** Yes,” exclaimed Mr. Hughes; ‘‘ and we need a thou- 
sand of them. The trouble is, people of standing will 
not see what an honor it is to have their daughters 
work among Christ’s poor.” 

These ‘‘ sisters” live in community, and wear a simple 
costume. They are not under vows, and when off duty 
they live like any young ladies, receiving their friends 
at a five o'clock tea their afternoon. 

It had a Quakerish look to see them in their plain, 
genteel uniform, on the platform with the ministers 
and *‘ brothers ” ready to help in any part of the service. 

The ‘‘ brothers” give only their Sundays and even- 
ings to the mission, attending to their own business dur- 
ing working hours; but they are very useful. 

St. James’s Hallis in the center of West End gilded 
vice, where business, theaters, drinking places, houses 
of death and gambling hells have crowded out respecta- 
ble, permanent residents. 

In that vicinity were a half million of souls for whom 
Wesleyans were doing nothing. Every night when the 
splendid music halls about Piccadilly Circus were closed, 
20,000 pleasure seekers were on the street. It was a bold 
push for these knights of a new crusade to make a stand 
at such a point; but the Lord has given them victory. 

Take another specimen of their preaching places, one 
of quite another type. Wardour Hall is a Congrega- 
tional church, so crowded by foreign immigration that 
not more than twenty-five could be gathered for its 
services; so its trustees turned it over to this mission. 
Its local evangelist, Josiah Nix, is a blending of Moody, 
Sam Jones, and the English heart of oak. 

I stood with Mr. and Mrs, Hughes on a corner one 
evening, and watched Mr. Nix and his workers starting 
out for ‘the march” with ‘‘ transparencies,” hymn- 
books and cornet. 

** Salvation Army?” 

**No,” said Mr. Hughes; ‘‘but we have borrowed 
some of their tactics to put the go into this part of our 
work.” 

They seem to have borrowed many things for the sake 
of *‘the go.” Their ‘‘ Help One Another” is a cun- 
ningly devised scheme to set drunkards reforming 
drunkards. Their ‘‘ Goose Club” is the saloonkeepers’ 
plan of banking the poor man’s pennies to buy a Christ- 
mas goose. 

Similar methods are used by Peter Thompson afid his 
band of workers among the ‘‘ submerged tenth” of the 
East End of London. They are having great success in 
filling again the abandoned places of worship in the 
Whitechapel region. 

I looked into some of those dens of “‘ darkest Eng- 
land.” For instance, a widow with six persons on her 
hands, all helpless, from the old mother to the whining 
baby. She “‘did well, when she could get paper bags to 
make, to earn one and six, a week,”—about thirty-six 
cents, for the living of seven; girls whom the mission- 
ary had to keep under care for months before they were 
fit to go out to service; wolfish children * begging, 
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lying, little rebels,” gathered by hundreds about St. 
George’s chapel door, waiting for their supper, the 
only meal they would get in the twenty-four hours, 

The sight of these wretched human beings, and of the 
same dangerous class this side the sea, makeg one feel 
that it is high time for a ‘‘ Forward Movement” on their 
bebalf. Unless they are helped to a better life, they 
will scuttle our ship, and take us with them to the bot- 
tom, 

Marvelous success has attended this mission. Only 
four years old, yet it numbers its workers by the hun- 
dred. and its converts by the thousand. Mr. Hughes 
gave the secret in his last anniversary address in Exeter 
Hall. ‘Every worker is pledged to absolute loyalty to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. As Loyola trained his Jesuits to 
obey the Church at all risks and costs, so these workers 
are trained to obey our Lord, leaving results with him, 
and trusting him for supplies.” 

New York Cry. 


GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
1X. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, 


The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne, in the 
County of Southampton: with Engravings, and an Appendix. 
London printed by T. Bensley, for B. White and Son, at Horace’s 
Head, Fleet St. MDCCLXXXIX. 














Tr is not always the most contidently conducted books, 
or those best preceded by blasts on the public trumpet, 
which are eventually received with highest honors into 
the palace of literature. No more curious incident of 
this fact is to be found than is presented by the personal 
history of that enchanting classic, ‘‘ White's Selborne.” 
If ever ani author hesitated and reflected, dipped his toe 
into the bath of publicity, and hastily withdrew it again, 
loitered on the brink and could not be persuaded to 
plunge, it was the Rev. Gilbert White. This man, of 
singular genius, could not be persuaded that the town 
would tolerate his lucubrations. He wus ready to make 
a present of them to any one who would father them; 
he allowed his life to slip by until his seventieth year 
was reached before he would print them, and when they 
appeared he could not be persuaded to put his name on 
the title-page. Not one of his own titlarks or sedge- 
warblers could be more shy of public observation. Even 
the fact that his own brother was a publisher gave him 
no real confidence in printer’s ink. 

Gilbert White was already a middle-aged man when 
he was drawn into correspondence by Thomas Pennant, 
a naturalist younger than himself, who had undertaken 
to produce a work on “ British Zoology” in four vol- 
umes folio, for which he was radically unfitted. It has 
been severely, but justly, pointed out that wherever 
Pennant is superior, either in style or information to 
his own dead level of pompous inexactitude, he is 
almost certainly quoting from a letter of Gilbert 
White’s. Yet no acknowledgment of the Selborne par- 
son is vouchsafed; ‘‘ even in the account of the harvest 
mouse,” says Professor Bell, ‘- there is no mention of 
ite discoverer.” Nevertheless so rudimentary was scien- 


tific knowledge one hundred and thirty years ago, that. 


Pennant’s pretentious book was received with acciama- 
tion. The patient man at Selborne sat and smiled, even 
courteously joining with mild congratulations in the 
rounds of applause. Fortunately Pennant did not 
remain his only correspondent. The Hon. Daines Barring- 
ton was a man of another stamp, not profound, indeed, 
but enthusiastic, a genuine lover of research, and a gen- 
tleman at heart. He quoted Gilbert White in his writ- 
ings, but never without full acknowledgment. Other 
friends followed, and the recluse of Selborne became 
the correspondent of Sir Joseph Banks, of Dr. Chandler, 
and of many other great ones of that day, now decently 
forgotten. 

Meanwhile, he was growing old. Any sharp winter 
might have cut him off, as he trudged along through 
the deep lanes of his rustic parish. Early in 1770 
Daines Barrington, tired of seeing his friend the mere 
valet to so many other pompous intellects, proposed to 
him to “draw upan account of the animals” of Sel- 
borne. Gilbert White put the fascinating notion from 
him. ‘It is nosmall undertaking,” he replied, ‘‘ for a 
man unsupported and alone to begin a natural history 
from his own autopsia.” Pennant seems to have joined 
in the suggestion of Barrington, for White says (in a 
letter, dated July 19th, 1771, which did not see the 
light for more than a century after it was written): 

* As to any publication in this way of my own,I look 
upon it with great diffidence, finding that I ought to have 
begun it twenty years ago; but if I was to attempt any 
thing it should be something of a Nat: history of my native 
parish, an Annus historico-naturalis, comprising a journal 
for one whole year, and illustrated with large notes and ob- 
servations. Such a beginning might induce more able 
naturalists to write the history of various districts, and 
might in time occasion the production of a work so much 
to be wished for, a full and compleai nat: history of these 
kingdoms.” - 

Three years later he was still thinking of doing some- 
thing, but putting off the hour of action. In 1776 he 
was suddenly spurred to decide by the circumstance 
that Barrington had written to propose a joint work on 
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natural history. ‘‘I€ I publish at all,” said Gilbert 
White to his nephew, ‘' I shall come forth by myself.” 
In 1770 he is still unready. ‘‘ Were it not for want of 
a good amanuensis, I think I should make more prog- 
ress.” He was now sixty years of age. Eight years 
later he was preparing the Index, and at last, in the 
autumn of 1779, the volume positively made its appear- 
ance, in the maiden author’s seventieth year. Few in- 
deed, if any, among English writess of high distinction, 
have been content to delay so long before testing the 
popular estimate of their work. His book was warmly 
welcomed, but the delightful author survived its pub- 
lication less than four years, dying in the parish which 
he was to make so famous, Gilbert White was, in a 
very peculiar sense, a man of one book. 

Countless as have been the reprints of the ‘‘ Natural 
History of Selborne,” its original form is no longer, 
perhaps, familiar to many readers. The first editicn, 
which is now before us,is a very handsome quarto. 
Benjamin White, the publisher, who was the younger 
brother of Gilbert, issued most of the standard works 
on natural history which appeared in London during 
the second half of the century, and his experience ena- 
bled him to do adequate justice to ‘‘ The History of Sel- 
borne.” The frontispiece is a large folding-plate of the 
village from the Short Lythe—an ambitious summer 
landscape, representing the church, White’s own house 
and a few cottages against the broad sweep-of the 
hanger. On a terrace in the foreground are portrait 
figures of three gentlemen standing and a lady seated. 
Of the former, one is a clergyman, and it has often been 
stated that this is Gilbert White himself, erroneously, 
since no portrait of him was ever executed; the figure 
is that of the Rev. Robert Yalder, vicar of Newton- 
Valence. The frontispiece is unsigned, and I find no 
record of the artist’s name. It is not to be doubted, 
however, that the original was painted by Samuel Hier- 
onymus Grimm, the Swiss water-color draughtsman, 
who sketched so many topographica! views in the South 
of England. 

The remaining illustrations to this first edition are an 
oval landscape vignette on the title-page, engraved by 
Daniel Lerpiniere; a full page plate of some fossil shells; 
an extra size plate of the Himantopus that was shot at 
Frensham Pond, straddling with immense excess of 
shank; and four engravings, now of remarkable interest, 
displaying the village, as it then stood, from various 
pots of view. These are engraved by Peter M:ze'l, 
after drawings of Grimm’s, and give what is evidently a 
most accurate impression of what Selborne was a cen- 
tury ago. In these days of reproductions, it is rather 
strange that no publisher has issued facsimiles of these 
beautiful illustrations to the criginal edition of what has 
become one of the most popular of English works. For 
the use of book collectors, I may go on to say that any 
one who is offered a copy of the edition of ‘‘ The History 
of Selborne” of 1789, should be careful tu see that not 
merely the plates { have mentioned are in their places, 
but that the engraved sub-title, with a print of the seal 
of Selborne Priory, occurs opposite the blank leaf which 
answers to page 306. 

It is impossible for a biographer who writes on Gilbert 
White to resist the pleasure of mentioning the name of 
his best editor and biographer. I havea special cause to 
remember the venerable Mr, Bell, as he was my cousin, 
and the courteous and affectionate friend of three gen- 
erations of my family. It was unfortunate that Thomas 
Bell, who was born eight months before the death of Gil- 
bert White, and who quite early in life began to 
entertain an enthusiastic reverence for that writer, 
did not find an opportunity of studying Selborne 
on the spot until the memories of White were 
becoming very vague and scattered there. 1 think 
it was not until about 1865 that, retiring from a 
professional career, he made Selborne—and The 
Wakes, the very house of Gilbert White—his residence. 
Here he lived, however, for fifteen years, and here it 
was his delight to follow up every vestige of the great 
naturalist’s sojourn in the parish. White became the 
passion of Professor Bell’s existence; and I well recollect 
him when he was eighty-five or eighty-six years of age, 
and no longer strong enough in body to quit his room 
with ease, sitting in his armchair at the bedroom win- 
dow, and directing my attention to points of Whitish 
interest, as I stood in the garden below. It was as diffi- 
cult for Mr. Bell to conceive that his annotations of 
White were complete, as it had been for White himself 
to pluck up courage to publish ; and it was not until 
1877, when the author was eighty-five years of age, that 
his great and final edition in two thick volumes was 
issued. He lived, however, to be nearly ninety, and 
died in The Wakes at last, in the very room, and, if I 
mistake not, the very spot in the room where his idol 
had passed away in 1793. 

As long as Professor Bell was alive the house pre- 
served, in all essentials, the identical character which it 
had maintained under its famous tenant. To increase 
the conveniency of the place, my cousin threw out a 
bow window and built a library; these alterations may 
have made a slight difference in the inner or garden as- 
pect; the view from the street must have been in 1880 
exactly what it was in 1780. Overgrown with creepers 
to the very chimneys, divided by the greenest and most 
velvety of lawns from a‘many colored furnace of flower 








beds, scarcely parted by lush paddocks from the intense 
green wall of the coppiced hill, The Wakes has always 
retained for my memory an impression of rural fecundity 
and summer glow absolutely unequaled. The garden 
seemed to burn like a green sun, with crimson stars 
and orange meteors to relieve it. All, I believe, has 
since then been altered. Selborne, they tell me, has 
ceased to bear any resemblance to that rich nest in 
which Thomas Bell so piously guarded the idea of Gil- 
bert White. If it be so, we must live content with 
“The memory of what has been, 
And never more may be.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ISAAC, 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


Wortny of a place by Mr. Thompson’s ‘ Noble 
Negro,” was our good servant Isaac. His mother was 
the nurse of my elder brother, between whom and Isaac, 
tho by many years his junior, was a lifelong attach- 
ment, 

My earliest recollections of the boy are connected 
with a game he called “ Bull.” This consisted of his 
rushing out, upon all fours, from under a large table, 
when we children—my younger brother and I—would 
seize his bushy hair till, after much pulling and tossing 
us about, he got himself freed. The game was invented 
by Isaac himself for our special amusement, and he 
seemed to enjoy it as heartily as we did. 

It never occurred to me, till I was older, how tough 
he must have been where our heads are so tender. The 
hair, as I recollect, never came out, nor did he evince 
any sympton of pain while the sport was in progress, 

Another very vivid impression remains of his dental 
experience : 

**Chillun,” one morning he said to us cheerfully, 
** you jes’ ought to been at Br’ Austin’s las’ night to see 
him pull my teef. Didn’t you hear me holler? I was 
settin’ by de fire hol’in’ my jaw, and Br’ Austin was 
shoemickin’, I had been hidin’ my swell face f’om 
him, when, all at once, my teef jump, and hu’t me so 
bad I was bleedged to fetch a moan. Br’ Austin hear 
me. ‘ Boy, wha’ de matter wid you face?” he ax me. 
‘Tain’ nothin,’ I tole him, ‘Fetch da’ mouf here,’ he 
say, ‘and lemme look init. My Gord, I was skeered ! 
‘Br’ Austin,’ I say, ’my teef was hurtin’, but it done 
got easy. Please sir, doan’ pullit,’ 

‘‘He tick me by de shoulder and set me on de stool. 
‘Dat jaw toof rotten, and got to come out,’ he say, 
‘Open you mouf wide,’ 

‘*¢ Br’ Austin,’ I baig him, ‘ please sir, doan’ pull it! 
It done stop achin’.’ 

*** Open you mouf, I tell you!’ 

‘* Den he tun right roun’, tick up he nippers, cotch 
hole my teef, and, standin’ right over me, liff me up f’om 
de stool. Lord a-mussy on my soul! I holler, I kick! 

*** Heish you mouf, boy,’ he say, and heslap me. Den 
he keep on shakin’ and slappin’ and shakin’ twell I drap 
on de floor; and dyar he stan’ laughin’ wid de teef in he 
han’, Gord knows he like t’ a kill me,’ ” 

When the War came my brother went off to the army, 
and Isaac, begging earnestly to accompany him to camp, 
was permitted to go. 

Seeing how vague were his notions of war, my brother 
took pains, before granting his request, to explain to 
him the difficulties. Isaac apparently took it all in. 
‘** But, Mars Willie,” he questioned by way of precaution, 
‘*gposen some o’ dem Yankees was to miss and hit you, 
wha’ would become o’ me?” The idea of my brother’s 
being deliberately shot at never entered his brain. 

The first time he witmessea an actual engagement, 
poor Isaac, weeping bitterly, followed my brother as the 
line advanced, till at last, as the bullets began to come 
faster, he cried in despair: 

‘* Mars Willie, don’t you think I better git behine a 
tree?’ ‘‘ Yes,” answered my brother, ‘‘ dodge anywhere 
you can.” ‘‘ But,” said Isaac, ‘‘ which side o’ de tree is 
behine?” 

‘* We had a little scrummage,” he wrote not long after 
to his brother at home, ‘‘ and you will hearsay dat I tried 
to burrer in de groun’; but don’t you believe it. Me and 
Mars Willie, thang Gord, is all right.” 

After an action at Nottoway Bridge, where our forces 
were repulsed, it was found that Isaac, at considerable 
peril, had recrossed the bridge and returned to our lines. 
* T went back for Mars Willie things,” he replied, when 
questioned about it, He ma, Miss Ma’y, done mick me 
promus to tick keer he clo’s, and I went back to git 
’em.” His own ‘‘ clo’es,” he patched and repatched so 
often that at last he bore on the seat of his breeches a 
permanent cushion—‘ a gret conviniance when you has 
to set down on a stump or a rock.” 

My brother, in course of time, rose to be Colonel of 
the 59th Va. Regiment, of the Wise Brigade; and Isaac 
and the General—the ‘‘ Shuppud,” as Isaac called him— 
soon came to be friends. 

In the summer of ’64 my brother was wounded, and 
brought from the lines to a friend’s house in Petersburg, 

General Wise falling ill as my brother improved, 
Isaac, reluctantly, went back to camp to look after the 
“ Shuppud.” 

One morning the General, impatient for breakfast, 
which Isaac was cooking, stood storming and swearing 











to hurry up the meal. Isaac had nothing to say for a 
time; but at last, stopping short in his work, he expos- 
tulated: ‘‘Gen’el, you cussin’ and swahrin’ so, I kyann’ 
git you breakfus’. You confuse me to death! For Gord 
sake, go out and lemme do my cookin’, and den I will 
call you.” The ‘“‘Shuppud,” with a parting oath, left 
him alone; and in due time the breakfast was properly 
served, 

Isaac, being one time at home on a furlough, my 
mother was questioning him about her two boys. 

‘* Don’t they find it hard, Isaac, to get enough to eat?” 

“Yes em,” he said, ‘‘’tis a scuffle sometimes; but I 
tries ev’y now and den to git ’em a change—a puddin’, 
or some sort o’ sweet thing anurrer.” 

“A pudding!” said my mother; ‘‘and how do you 
cook it?” 

‘*T biles it in a laig o’ Mars Willie ole drawers,” he ex- 
plained, to her horror. 

Peace camein ’65, dissolving forever the legal bonds 
between master and slave. Isaac, as did many another, 
for a time refused to acknowledge it. ‘‘ Whither thou 
goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge,” was 
the cry of his heart, till at last my brother urged him, 
for their mutual good, to turn his steps elsewhere. 

**Tcan no longer employ you,” he explained. ‘“* We 
have each to begin his life over again, and must work 
where we can.” 

**T ain’ gwine far,” said the faithful soul; ‘‘ an’, Mars 
Willie, whenever you wants me agin, I comin’ straight 
to you.” . 

He went his way sorrowing. A few weeks later he 
had found a situation in the County of Powhatan, just 
adjoining our own, and was there till the news of a duel 
near Richmond made him hasten to the city. One of the 
unfortunate men had been killed, and my brother, who 
bad acted as second to the other, had, with the remain- 
der of the party, been arrested and put into jail. And 
here it was, a few days after these events, that Isaac 
came to him. 

‘*Lord, Mars Willie,” he began, ‘‘I certainly was 
strested to hear you was in jail! How long de gwine 
keep you here?” Then seeing the wretched discomfort 
of the room, he could hardly continue, ‘“* Mars Willie, 
dis here ain’ no fit place for a gent’man. Don’t you need 
a better bade? Does de gie you ’nough to eat?” To 
which, and to a hundred other tender inquiries, my poor 
brother answered as best he could—that kind friends 
were daily supplying his wants, and that he had reason- 
able hopes of obtaining a speedy release. 

But the poor, faithful soul refused to be comforted. 

‘*T has been livin’ now more ’an three years wid Mr. 
Kennon, Mars Willie. Heisa good gent’man and he 
pay me good wages; butI ain’ got no use for much 
money up dyar, so I jes’ le’ him keep it. He got mos’ 
two hunderd dollars o’ mine now—an’, Mars Willie” 
(bere his speech faltered a little)—‘* ont you, please sir, 
borry dis money f’om me? You ken pay me back when 
you git out o’ dis place, and you fine it conviniant. I 
ain’ in no hurry.” 

For a moment my brother could not utter a word. 
His eyes were by this time wetter than Isaac’s, and his 
heart quite as full. From that day he felt that his 
noblest friend was his old mammy’s son. They are both , 
dead now; and their gravesare not far from the old 
home place where they first saw the light. 

The race-currents seem to be drifting apart. ‘‘ The 
old order changeth, yielding place to new.” Slavery, 
thank God, is a thing of the past; but out of that shadow 
that once lay upon the Jand came pictures too tender to 
live in the light of a fiercer day, 

Of such is this episode. 

St. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT CITY, Mp. 
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JEWISH CONFIRMATION. 
BY RICHARD WHEATLEY, D.D. 





ANNUAL confirmation of boys and girls in the temples 
of Reformed Jewish faith is now a deeply interesting 
and attractive feature of religious life at the great civic 
centers of the United States. Especially is this true of 
New York, which embraces more representatives of the 
Hebrew race, to the manner born and from every civil- 
ized and uncivilized country under heaven, than any 
other municipality upon earth, 

Public confirmations are ordinarily held at the Feast 
of Pentecost, which commemorates the revelation of 
law from Mount Sinai, and also, in Christian communi- 
ties, the special effusion of the Holy Spirit, whose aid is 
essential to the observance of that law in its spiritual 
and moral import. Girls over twelve years of age, and 
boys who have been “ sons of the Commandment” dur- 
ing the previous year, are then publicly examined as to 
their religious knowledge, and solemnly admitted to all 
the rights and responsibilities of the Jewish Church. 
Whether brought up, like Saul of Tarsus, in the strictest 
traditionalism, or amid the liberalism of the Reformers, 
the Jewish boy is ecclesiastically of age when he has 
completed his thirteenth year. From that epoch on- 
ward he is amenable for his acts as a member of the 
religious community to which he belongs. Previous to 
public acknowledgment as Bar-Mitzvah, or ‘‘ son of the 
Commandment,” he is carefully prepared by indocwi- 
gation in the articles of faith, and in the duties and obli- 
gations that will thenceforth devolve upon him, for the 
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occasion. If capable, he reads aloud from the Sepher 
Torah, or book of the law, the Porashah, or Penta- 
teuchal lesson for the day, and is suitably addressed by 
the minister or rabbi. ‘ 

Jewish Confirmation as now in vogue is of recent 
date. As in Orthodox synagogs at the present time, so 
formerly in all Hebrew congregations, the girls were 
not confirmed publicly. Instruction in the Hebrew lan- 
guage and religion was given, either in Jewish schools, 
or by private tuition where the children attended Chris- 
tian institutions for secular education. Since Judaism 
has so far yielded to evangelical environment as to 
establish Sabbath and Sunday scnools for the ina.ruc- 
tion of both sexes in catechism and Scripture history, 
the rite of Confirmation has assumed pre-eminence in iis 
ceremonial observances, 

Confirmation wherever practiced implies willing ac- 
ceptance of obligations attacning to the individual 
through the initiatory rite of Circumcision or of Cnris- 
tian baptism, together with stediast reliance on the 
Covenant promises of the Almigaty. Ic virtually ex- 
presses right moral character, belief and purpose in the 
confirmant. Ic is the recognition of these; with conces- 
sion of all that is included in churth fellowship, by the 
Church itself. Tnus Judaism, on the one hand, teaches 
that the soul bears tne stamp of God’s likeness, and 
‘* proceeds in a state of purity and siniessnecs trom the 
Creator; but whilst on earth and joined to the body it is 
sul ject to trials and liable to sin.”’ 


“ Thine, O God, these souls are Thine, 
Undefiied they came trom Thee; 
Guide (uem in Thy love divine, 
Heirs of immortality.” 

Christianity, on the other hand, inculcates the dogma 
of inherited depravity, demands trust in the redeeming 
Christ, regeneration vy the Holy Spirit, and consecra- 
tion to the service of God. Both systems regard candi- 
dates for confirmation as in a state of ;race, and as 
pledged to do their utmost ** toward the propagation of 
right, light and trute.” Therefore are they received 
into the visible Cuurch by imposition of hands and 
prayer. 

Whether confirmation, as celebrated in liturgical 
Communions, have the warrant of ¢xample in the prim- 
itive Cuurch, or in early ecciesiastucal antiquity, isa 
question that we are not called upon to discuss in 
describing the cerewouy as witnessed in Jewish tem- 
plese. What concerns us is its sign.ficance as the seal 
by which a previous contract, to wnico the subj-cts 
were unconscious parties, is ratified. For this rautica- 
tion Liturgical Caoristians prepare them through the 
instrumentality of parents, sponsors, and teachers, 
Jews qualify them for it by means of parental and other 
methods of religious instruction. Whatever may have 
been the diversities of usage among Caristians as to the 
age when cnildren b+. ome eligible tor confirmation, the 
Jews have never fixed it at a mure tender age thun that 
of thirteen years. both regard it as a personal renewal, 
express or implied, of the proraises proper to the sub- 
ject at the time of initiation into tne Church, High- 


churchmen look upon it asa Kind of sacramental rite. 


for conveying the strengthening power of the Holy 
Ghoct. Nor tnese alone. It is difticult to study the 
actual ceremony in Jewish temples, without inferring 
that some extracrdinary benediction upon tbe children, 
througo it as a medium, is expected. All agree, or 
seem to agree, that it is adminisiered “to assist them 
in manfesting their faith and practice,” *‘to guard 
them against sin before they areexposed to temptation,” 
and to complete their Churcaly Character and relation. 
Confirmation is one of those spectacular sceves that 
imprint themselves indeliby on the memories of 
unwonted oO: servers, Anything more dramatic, and at 
the same time more beautifully simple and appropriate, 
than the services in the Temple Emanu-Ei of New York, 
on the Feast of Pentecost (Shebeuroth), Sunday ,May 25.h, 
1890, is rarely beheld. Tne gorgeous Byzantine editice, 
esthetically decorated and redvuient wita fragrance of 
tropical flowers, is crowded with tne élite of metropoli- 
tan Judaism, Wealth, culture and the time-spirit are 
represented in every pew of floor or gallery. The occu- 
pants wear a look of patience, blended with that of 
eager eXpectancy. Tnree hours and a half must pass 
before the realistic yet appealingly significant proceed- 
ings will end. Hearts paremial and hearts triendly 
thrill with emotioa as sixty-six young people, of both 
sexes, emerge from the underlying schoolrooms, and to 
the strains of Gounoa’s choicest music, march up the 
aisles to the platform, where in the presence of Rabbis 
Gottheil and Silverman and of the whole congregation, 
the vows binding them to anccstral faitn and polity are 
to be taken. 
Eacn of the candidates has been under religious train- 
ing for this event throughout the past twelve months. 
tach has daily besought the Heavenly Father for divine 
aid to ** become more worthy of the countle:s biessings” 
bestowed, and for aeip ** to go forward with undouotiag 
faitn and deep reverence in wwe preparation of [the] soul 
for the assumpwion of its religious duties.” A summary 
of the Jewioh faiwh in God, and bis attributes, bis rela- 
tions to man, man’s duties toward him, tae way of life, 
duties to parents and to fellow-men is variously recited 
in English or in Hebrew. Oaeof tne girls offers fervent 
prayer to the Eternal; another with admirable elocu- 





tionary effect, and with evident knowledge of what she 
is saying, recites the teaching poeem—** Whois thy neigh- 
bor?” (‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, Lev. 
xix,, 18,.”) 
“Who is thy neighbor? He whom thou 
Hast power to aid or bless; 
Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing band may presse. 


“Thy neighbor? Pass no mourner by; 
Perbaps thou caast redeem 
A breaking heart from misery, 
Go, share his Jot with him!” 

‘**We must not return evil for evil, but try to over- 
come it with good,” is a specimen of Reformed Jewish 
ethics that hes genuine Christian quality. So with 
what have been instilled of duty to our couptry and 
ourselves. Both sexes avow their belief that *‘ God has 
elected Israel to be tne people of His Covenant, and the 
keeper of thetrue religion.” Gurls voice,in Hebrew and 
in English, the conviction that the dispersion of Israel 
is for the fulfillment of Messianic prophecy, and that the 
duties of the diasporas comprise religious faithfulness, 
care for the poor, and de‘ense of the oppressed; 

Very impressive in tone and manner is the address of 
Dr. Gottheil to the candidates. Is closes with the ques- 
tion: *‘ Are you truly and earnestly resolved to live in 
conformity with this faith, to make of the accomplish- 
ment of these ducies the higaest task of life, and strive, 
under all trials and temptations, to remain faithful to 
God?” and low, but reverent and distinct, is the united 
response : ‘ Yes, we are.” Not less of devout earnest- 
ness is there in the subsequent vow to do their duties as 
Jews, and to be true to tueir brethren wherever their 
lot may be cast, To them Jehovah is still the unpro 
nounceable name, Adonai is substituted in Israel’s 
sublime watcoword, proclaiming the Divine unity, tne 
supreme daty of entire love to him, and the fullness of 
the whole earth with his glory. 

Toe culmination of this striking drama is when the 
Chief Rabbi throws back the sliding doors of the ark 
bebind his pulpit, revealing the richly adorned recess in 
which repose the sacred scrolls of lawgiver and prophet, 
Electric ight floods the interior with golden glory, 
while overhead flames the ever-burning lamp that sym- 
bolizes perpetual presence and watch-care of the 
Eternal, Between the ark and the Ribbi passes the long 
string of candidates, and on the head of each is placed 
his hand 1n priestly biessing, while his words: 

‘** May the Lord biess and preserve thee! 

“May the Lord let his countenance shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee! 

“May the Lord liftup his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace!” 
seems to Convey some supernal grace. Tears are on the 
face, or in the eyes, of each as, to the subduing music, 
im minor key, of Handel’s Largo, he or she steps down 
from the platform and along the aisle to the family 
pew, where tenderly appreciative parents await loving 
kiss before the newly enfranchised member of Israel’s 
commonwealth bends in adoring devotion. 

Opinions differ in the Jewish as in the Christian 
Church as to the moral and ecclesiastical efficacy of 
confirmation. Much wit and sarcasm is expended by 
Hebrew critics on the mode of confirmation in Re- 
formed temples. Too much stress, it is said, is laid on 
tinsel and show, on elegant dresses and costly presents, 
while thoroughness of indoctrination and shaping of 
lives in conformity with Jewish standards is compara- 
tively neglected. Whatever of justice there may he in 
such criticisms as related to many Jewish congrega- 
tions, there is little in them that applies to that of the 
Temple Emanu El, so far as an outside observer can 
judge. There contirmation is spectacular, and parents 
naturally are solicitous about the appearance of their 
offspring, but the instruction is sufficiently thorough to 
enable the children to assume all Church obligations 
with intelligence. It may not, and probably does not, 
embrace as much of the traditional and Talmudical ele- 
ments of modern Judaism as that imparted in strictly 


orthodox circles; but it does embody all that is essential’ 


in the ethics of the Old Testament as expanded in the 
New. Its direct influence undoubtedly fosters attach- 
ment to the ancient faith, and honest pride in its pro- 
fession. Respecting the right of private judgment in 
Jews as weil as in Gentiles, the perfect Christian may 
commend it so far as it goes, while de+ply sorrowing 
that all cannot see with him that ** Corist is the end of 
the law for righteousniss to every one that believeto.” 
IRVINGTON, N, Y. 
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OTHER PICTURES AT YALE, DUTCH AND 
ITALIAN. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





AMONG the early American paiotiogs which hang with 
the Trambuil Collection in the Yale Act School Building, 
mention should have been made, last week, of two Copleys, 
a Gilbert Siuart, and, notably, of Washington Allston’s 
*“Jeremiah.”’ This last is one of those ambitious subjects 
which appealed most stropgly to Allston’s imagination, 
but it is equally a case in which vaultiog ambition o’er- 
leaps itself. Aliston would have made for bimself a more 
lasting name had he been coatent with humbler themes. 








—- 


In this picture the prophet is represented as in an hour of 
inspiration, while a scribe at his feet records the sacred 
utterances. This painting was given to Yale College 
twenty five years ago by Prof. S. F. B. Morse, who was 
Allston’s pupil. : 

Let me add here, that what gives peculiar value to the 
Trambull Collection is the fact that these pictures pre- 
serve to us, with the unstudied accuracy of contemporane- 
ous painting, much more truly than could be done by any 
later-day painstaking research, not only the dress and gen- 
eral appearance of individual celebriti+s of the period, but 
the very spirit and bearing of our Revolutionary patriots, 
both 1n battle and in council. Colonel Trumbull was a 
soldier before he was an artist,and he had ample opportu- 
nity to learn what war was like. 

A few years -ince, when in Oxford, I noticed that Mr. 
Holman Hant bad been oblized to repaint entirely his fa- 
mous “ Light of the World,” which had been hung, care- 
lessly, over a hot air :egister or fireplace till it bad been 
well-nigh ruined by the heat. Some of the Trumbull por- 
traits are suff-ring from the same ill use, and, if not speedi- 
ly taken in hand, we may almost expect that the doughty 
and irascible Colonel bimself will rise to their rescue. 

In the same gallery with the Trumbull Collection may he 
seen the Dutch and Flemish pictures, numbering about a 
hundred, which compose what is kuown as the Ehrich Col- 
lection, belonging to Mr. Louis F. Enrich, of Denver, Col. 
These pictures have been exhibited in otber galleries, and 
for some time were deposited in the St. Louis Museum of 
Fine Arts; but M>-. Ebrich is a Yale man of the class of "69, 
and his coliectiop would naturally fiad lodgment tor a sea- 
son, if not permanently, in the Yale galieries. After a 
temporary absence the pictures have been returoed, the 
collection being much changed, as a whole, by jadicious 
addition and suabrraction, so that it is not more than two- 
thirds as large as formerly, tho it has received some nota- 
ble additions. 

Mr. Earich’s interest in Dutch pictures was tirst awak- 
ened while he wasastudent in the University of Berlia 
but the demands of basiness held his farther pursuit of 
the study in abeyance until failing health sent him to Italy. 
There two fine Dutch pictures came ioto his possession 
tbrough the death of a friend who was himself an amateur 
collector. For seven years Mr. Ehrich resigned himself to 
the collector’s frenzy, goivg from place to place in search 
of pictures which, as may be supposed, were geuverally not 
worth tke seeking. But he pcked up here and tnere, 
chiefly in obscure towns in Italy and Germany, enough to 
make athoroughly representative gallery of the old mas- 
ters of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 

Among the notavle paintings may be mentioned a Ru 
bens, in s'ze about three feet by two, in whica peasants 
men and women, are dancing to the music of a jolly pipe r, 
with puffed cheeks, perched in an overhanging tree. Ap- 
parently there are sixteen of these merrymakers repre- 
sented on the canvas, tho they seem to be moving so fast 
that one can scarcely count them as they wouirl in and out 
under the white cloth held over their heads by four other 
rustic men and women. A wonderful amount of life and 
movement is there inclosed in one sober frame. 

Two of Jan Vau Goyen’s peaceful Daten land and water 
views add their quiet charm to the collection and remind 
us of the fact that the National Gailery bas jast secured 
for the English nation a ‘*‘ Van Goyen” representing an 
arm of the Maes near Dordrecht. These paintings also 
bring to mind a pleasant bit of art genealogy. Van der 
Velde, not Adrian, nor either of the Willems who painted 
in Eogland in the time of Cnaries II and James II, but 
Esaias, a valued master of the first balf of the seventeenth 
century, was the teacher of Jan Van Goyen; Van Gosen 
was the father-in-law of Jan Steen and the teacher of both 
Solomon Ruysdael and Nicoolas Berchem. Tne pedixree, 
according to Biirger, is as foilows: Esaias Van der Veide 
“produced Jan Vao Goyen who produced Solomon Rvuy:dael 
who produced the more famous Jacob Ruysdael who pro- 
duced Hobbema.” 

The Abraham Van Beyerem is a beautiful example of 
still life made up of two large fish, mussel-shelis and kvife 
upon a table. Out of the surrounding darkness a cat’s 
head peers, with startling realism. 

The singular fact that this picture bears also the signa- 
ture of Rembrandt seems to support the theory that Van 
Beyerem spent some time in Rembrand¢’s studio. There 
is a also a portrait of a young man by Franz Hals that 
would hold its own with any now in the Metr. politan 
Museum. A “Gerrit Lundens’ (who is said to have 
flourished about 1660) shows a kitchen interior, where, ina 
beautiful flood of light, a woman is seated cieaniny fish. 
There are drinking bouts by Van Herp and Ostade, while 
Van Haarlem and Van der Helst are represented by im- 
portant portraits, Tne ‘ Schalken,’’ of course, represents 
a girl with a lighted candle, while the “* Koninck” one 
would think, was drawn from the same model as was his 
well kaown Dresden hermit, The collection has many 
other rare pictures which cannot uow be specified, and it is 
said to be constantly improving througon Mr. Enbricn’s 
taste and judgment. 

The ‘* Jarves Collection’’ occupies the east gallery of the 
Yale Art School, where it was deposited at the close of the 
year 1867. The forming of the collection was begun more 
than toirty-five years ago by Mr. James Jackson Jarves, 
whose interesting art articles were familiar to readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT a generation ago. Mr. Jarves’s plan was 
to secure for permanent free exhibition in America a gal- 
lery of representative pictures of Italian painting from the 
eleventh to the beginning of the seventeenth century. Of 
course apy picture galiery, European or American, how- 
ever rich, fiads it diffizult to secure representative work of 
artists, whose genius expended itself upon walls of plaster 
or stucco, in fresco or distemper, or upon altar pieces fixed 
in churches or religious houses. It was only trivial woik 
that those old masters put into easel pictures, Their great 
pictures are still fixtures where they were painted. It is 
only by rare good luck that the Collecter secures a painting 
like that here shown of the unknown artist of the Sienese 
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school in this gallery dated 1870, a monumental altar-piece 
from the suppressed convent of San Martino alle Szlve, at 
Signa, near Fiorence. 

There are avout a hundred and twenty five of these pic- 
tures, collected during Mr. Jarves’s long stay ia Italy; and 
the special design of the collection was to give a view, ata 
glance, of six centuries of Italian painting, illustrating by 
the way motives in art, particulariy the Caristian influence, 
rather than technique. 

Many complimentary testimonials to the genuineness 
and value of these paintings were given to Mr. Jarves at 
the time they were first br.ught to America. The 
inspector of the Uffirzi Gallery, of Florence, specified as 
very remarkable and rare “Toe Rape of Dejanira,’’ by 
Antonio Pollejuolo ; the beautifal ‘* Madonna and Child,” 
by Sandro Bytticelli: “Ss. Girolamo,” by Fra Filippo 
Lippi; the ** Anpucciation,’’ by Lorenzo di Cridi; the 
‘Holy Family,” by Lo Spagna; ancther “ Holy Family,” 
by Domenico Gherlandsj |; and a sma!! and extremely rare 
and valuable picture of the ** Adoration of the Magi,” by 
Luca Signorelli, also a portrait by Velasquez. Among 
other pictures may be also noted a “ Fra Angelico,” and 
an “‘ Andrea dei Sarto,” which, tho almost destroyed when 
transferred from the wall to canvas, still shows faintly 
how fair must have been its originul loveliness. Most of 
the pictures in the Jarves collection are painted in tem- 
pera. 

As the National Gallery bas recently secured a * Trans- 
fizuration” by Daccio di Buoninosigoa, 1 mightalso men- 
tion two compositions by this artist, a ‘* Cruc:fixion”’ and 
the ‘‘ Madonna and Chiid with Angels” that are held to 

be specially interesting to students, - 

For many years connoisseurs have judged of the author- 
ship and genuiveaess of such old pictures by the laws of 
the higher criticism. Signatures may be forged, and pic- 
tures,tho vouched for by documents, may have been retouch- 
ed and altered by other hands than those of the original 
piinter, but the higher criticism as we call it in these days, 
looks deeper. In the words of Mr. Sturwis: 

“Internal evidence can establish beyond reasonable doubt 
tbe relation of even a newly discovered picture to the Eariy 
Artof Italy; it can fix the schoul to whichit belongs, its date, 
its resemblance to ana dfvergence trom well-known standaras 
of arc of that school and date; then its author, (hen the period of 
his life to which it belongs, and ali tuis with a directness and a 
certainty of reasoning incredible to those who are not accus- 
tomed to the processes of technical and philosophical criticism. 
There are limits totbhis meacsot authentication; but it is the 
most judicious, unprejndiced and satistactory of ali means.” 

The Yale Art students are to be congratulated upon hav- 
icg at band two such valuable collections, representing 
sich different styles of art. 

N&WwaRK. N. J. 








Music. 


BY EDWARD IRENZUS STEVENSON. 





THE months of large audiences at concert and opera are 
near. An early observation on one topic is sugyested, not 
m isical but of stroug significance to the musical. A text 
stands ready. ‘There are, let us say, three places of musi- 
cul resort in this city, each in constant use and each filled 
evening after eveniog to oveifiswing'as the winter runs 
along, that appear anything but satisfactory as to secur- 
ing safety egress for their audiences. Inside of two of 
them, at least, a panic could bardly fail to bring about a 
memorable castastrophe. One is Chickering Hall, where 
some of the most numerous and most fashionable concerts 
of the winter occur. The second is the Casino, almost al- 
ways crowded and from this year likely to attract a wider 
and finer class of auditors than hitherto if the welcome an- 
noancement of the management holds that more serious and 
standard music aud even classical comic opera is to enter 
largely into its futare repertory instead of the ephemeral 
trash so considerably its stock in-trade. Tbe toird such 
hall is the Lenox Lyceum, one ever in demand and over- 
flowing with people many times in a month, when the high- 
class concerts that mike their bomes 1n it are to be heard. 
‘ne persistent suggestion 0! what would be the predica- 
ments aad fate of this or of that particular section of a given 
lirge audience io avy Oe of these three fine edifices exists 
in spite of the fact that the respective owners or managers 
have taken laudable and great paias to provide fire-ercapes 
to increase facilities lor exit, aud to arrange for each night 
great precautions against fire. Fires can be prevented 
with such care, or their chance of occurrence reduced to 
low terms. Bat panics caunot be prevented. Nowin eacn 
of the cases nemea the difficalty is one that no tenants can 
combat successfully, and arises from the same funda- 
mental error of original architecture, and has nothing to do 
with inflammatory or pon-combustivle materials in puild- 
ing or with managerial oversight. In each case it is a busi- 
ness of staircases tnat are cither too steep, too narrow, too 
sharply turned or inclosed more than is well, or a matter 
of staircases and pasSages built too confluent, so that one 
stream of irightened, huriying folk must meet another 

one. How many persons occupying the first rows of the 
Casino and in its baicony :eate, how many in the deep gal- 
lery of Chickering Halil, how many in the upper box-tiers 
of the Lenox Lyceum never would reach the outside pave. 
ment living is a startling query that comes to one’s mindin 
spite of all the watcnotuiness and provision of those con- 
trolling the buildiaoge. Not theirs the blame should any’ 
thing like a casualty come. It is tae building as originally 
projected by its erecters; it is the fact that our arcnitects 
do not yet sufficiently consider tnat economy of space or 
a picturesque entrance may bring suddenly anawful waste 
ot human life. Itis«specialiy crue of the halls of moder- 
ate size, those seating only hundreds; for in such struc- 
tures as our largest ones, ictended for occupancy by thou- 
sands, there is little to criticise—as is the good case of the 
new Music Hull. Bat when it comes to less roomy structures 
it is plain that wito all felt and said and written and at- 


an auditorium, as a thing of primary importance, generous 

passageways, well-planned, straight stairs and broad, free 

exits. It takes ground? Yes, but it saves plots in ceme- 

teries. Somebody once asserted, last year, in course of a 

talk on this topic, that one cou!d count on the fingers of 

one hand the popular public halls and lecture-rooms, con- 

cert-halls and theaters in New York City that possessed 

safely arranged stairs, sufficient vestibules and direct 

enough communication with the street to make anything 

short of an edifice’s collapse a probability to be regarded 

complaceatly. This may exaggerate somewhat. But 

there is surely a lesson in the pla:niogof some of our finest 

places of pigttly resort for musical pleasure, that the 

builders of balis, packed to the doors by the social, profes- 

sional and every otber class in this town, at concert and 

Opera, and tue architects of new auditoriums to come 

should heed earnestly. As to several manifest examples of 
structural fault, one may paraphrase what the by-standers 
said tothe Hebrew prophet, declaring that there is death 
in the stair. 

The season’s announcements are beginning to come to 
hand; but the present musical record is one of short items, 
here or abroad. Mr. Anton Seidl’s valuable concerts con- 
tinue at the Madison Square Garden nightly facile princepa. 
In supplement to what was said here last week of the Paris 
performance of Wagnuer’s ** Lohengrin’’ came a secoud and 
still more riotous demonstration, inside and outside of the 
Opera on the 18th, the adjoining streets again cleared by 
the cavalry. Concerning the first notable incident of our 
own season, the initial performance in New York City of 
Mascagni’s discussed “* Rustic Chivalry” (‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’’),a prefatory paragraph is in order toat must be de- 
ferred an issue. The annual Music Festival at Worces- 
ter, Mass., took place last week with a large atiead- 
ance at each concert aud proportionately satisfactory re- 
ceipts. A considerable group of orchestral and vocal works, 
new to Worcester, were included in the programs for the 
week, and au ample, if s»mewhat miscellaneous, assortment 
of soloists took part. The chorus was, as hitherto, com- 
bined from the maay societies of the vicinity and the local 
organization, and the orchestra was from the Boston Sym- 
phony band’s membership. 








Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


WILLIAM WARREN, a white convict at Briceville, has 
through attorneys filed a petition for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, on tte grouad that the penitentiary sub-lease system 
isillegal. Toe question will thas come betore the courts, 
and whatever the decision will be appealed to the Supreme 
Court, which is now in sesssion. A final decision is ex- 
pected in the course of two months. 





...- The State Convention of Republican League clubs at 
Scranton, Penn., September 23d, was large and enthusias- 
tic. Jobn D. Robinson, of Delaware County, was elected 
President. The platform heartily indorsed the Republican 
Party and State Convention, President Harrison and Mr, 
Blaine, and the leader in Pennsylvania. 


....-A severe shock of earthquake was felt in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, September 27tv. The cities of Memphis, 
Tenn., Springfield, Ill, Keokak, Ia., St. Louis, Mo., and 
other places felt the disturbance. No damage was done, 
tho a number of persons were awakened from sleep and 
rauch alarm was felt. . 


..». The effort to opeu up the Golden Gate and Golden 
Feather mines by damming up Feather River has proved a 
success, aud the mines, which are the richest river mines, 
are being successfully worked. 


..-.-T wo more writs of quo warranto have been issued 
against the State Treasurer and State Secretary in the po- 
litical litigation in Connecticut. 


.... There wasa great rush for homes in Oklahoma on 
the opening of the land, September 22!, The actual set- 
tlers were estimated at 20,000. 


FOREIGN. 

...-An official dispatch from Peking to the English For- 
¢ign Office states that the Cainese Government has offered 
specific service in compensation tor the loss of life and 
property at Wahu, etc.; bas executed four leaders of the 
riots and banished twenty-one; bas issued special orders to 
the viceroys of Chilili and Nanking to send vessels along 
the Yang-t-e River to insure the protection of tne mission- 
aries. Evidence accumulates of the activity of the secret 
societies. Thirty five cases of foreign rifles consigoed to a 
British subject employed in the Customs office at Chin- 
kiang have been seized and the consignee handed over to 
the Eoglish authorities at Shanghai forexamination. The 
dispatch does not inspire much confidence at the Foreign 
Office, ia view of the fact that Chinese representatives have 
induced Russia to withdraw from the joint action proposed 
by the Powers, and have tried to persuade Germany and 
France to do the sume, but so far unsuccessfully. 


....M. Ribot, French Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a 
public aidress, d we.t upon the present position of France 
in European policies, claiming that she is now mistress of 
her own destinies. Ailudiag to the cordial receptions of 
the French fleet at Cronstadt and Portsmouth as well as 
in Denmark and Sweden, le expressed gratitude for the 
sympatny shown and confidence tnat the aiffereat Govern- 
ments were at length ready to render France justice and 
recognize her re-entrapce iuto the European equilibrium 
as_an indispensable factor, offeriog an additional guaranty 
of peace. 


.... Emperor Francis Josepb, received a splendid recep- 
tion at Prague, the capital of Bohemia, on September 26th. 
Crowds vf people gathered to attend the presentation of 
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thanking and praising the Bohemians for their loyalty, and 
assuring them of his constant iuterest and care. 


-...-Johu Morley in a political speech at Cambridge said 
that the next general election would be a straight fight be- 
tween Liberals and Tories, He opposed the-Tory action in 
regard to Ireland as insufficient, and urged attention to 
the cost and risk of England’s indetinite and persistent oc- 
cupation of Egypt. 





+++-The disturbed condition in Canada continues. Sir 
Hector Langevin was acquitted in the House by a vote of 
104 to83. Reports are rife of a re-organization of the Cabi- 
net, and of the retiring of Premier Mercier pending the 
investigation of the charges against him. 


---.[t is reported that the commercial treaty now being 
negotiated between Russia and Persia will provide for the 
representation of the two countries abroad by a single am- 
bassador, implying thus a Russian protectorate over 
Persia. 


-..-Night marches and maneuvers are being practiced 
by the Russian troops on the borders of Rimania, iaclud- 
ing the crossing of the River Pruth by the aid of electric 
lights, The Rfimanian Government is concentrating its 
troops, 


....Turkey has sent to the Powers an explanation in 
regard to tbe Dardanelles incident, claiming that no 
change in existing treaties is involved in allowing the 
passage of the Russian transport ships. 


....Sir James Ferguson has been appointed British 
Postmaster General to succeed Henry C. Raikes. The ap- 
pointment meets with general disfavor, Sir John E. Gorst 
being the most prominent candidate. 


....The Argentine Government, as a measure of econo- 
my, has abolished its Legation at Vienna, Berlin, Lisbon, 
and Mexico, thus saving $100,000 a year. 


...-lt is reported that the Czar has promised Prince 
Leopold that he would visit Emperor William at his ear- 
liest convenience. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE preaching needed must come from men in the strenu- 
ous and perpeiual process of an ever-increasing intellectual cul- 
ture and power. It is not to be got by skimming newspapers or 
cawdling over magazines, nor by looking at the backs of ency- 
clopedias. Nothing gives it but a steady, hard effort to master 
great books.—BisHOP Cyrus VD. Foss. 


....The elements of a genuine conversion are a true faith and 
atrue repentaoce. Both of these are paris of a Christian's daily 
lite. Each of them is very imperfectiy attained at the outset of 
that life. The tife of faith brings a man intoever deeper reali- 
zation of the tove and the zoodaess of God. And it is through the 
deeper sense of the holy love of God that repentance grows 
deeper aiso.—Sunday-Schoot Times. 


...- If we discern rightly, the coming Church will be essen- 
tially a missionary Church distinctively, educating its member- 
ship to intelligent and systematic participation in the work of 
witnessing to ail men. Tv give and to pray will be as much a 
part cf church lite as to g»tochurch meetings or tne Lora’s 
table. NO member will be in good standing who takes no part 
1n this loyal obedience to Christ’s lust command,—Dr. ARTHUR 
T. Prerson. 


....Can not a general system be adopted to impress deeply in 
the minds the enormity of cursing, swearing and biasphemy? 
No sin 1s perhaps more prevalent among the young. As we 
walk tbe streets we hear feartul oaths, profanations of the 
name ot God and our blessed Lord, at every step coming from 
the lips of what we would suppose to be innocent children. We 
suudder as tho we were at the very gates of Heil when we hear 
the language of Heil thus openiy used. Surely, those who ac- 
quire this terrible habit of oatns and curses can never expect to 
see Heaven. If their language is utteriy unfit for the pure and 
holy abude of God and his Saints, they can never enter.—Catho- 
tcc News. 


....“* Breaking a child’s will ” is a favorite phrase among some 
kinds of pareats. Oae might as weil set out to break a child’s 
back, He whv has not Lue patience and poise to airect a chiid’s 
will finds it easier to resore to the gad, scolding, and angry 
jussing- Waole regiments of cnildren nave been spoiled by 
mistaken reilgious dragoons. A good example, patient setting 
torth and engaging exposition vt the. better way will win chil- 
dren as sure asthey live. Nowand then an exceptional child 
proves almost incurrigibie, buttne genuine saint * comes in ” 
right at that, very point. Jusechere oe will excel in patience. 
Halt the parents who discourse aduut breaking children’s wills 
never surreadered their own wills to God or man.—Exchange. 


...-In the very beginning of the history of our religion, there 
were ministers only. ‘they nad tv convert people ana institute 
churenes. Then fur a considerable period taere were many 
more churches toan ministers. Toe churches had to muke 
ministers out of thelrown membership. The demand evoked 
tnesupply. ‘Te some exteut toils uas been true ever since, in all 
branches of tne Church. The churches have been the nests in 
which the ministers have beea batched. As the evolution of 
the Church became mure complete, regular provision for the 


selection and traiaing of the wluistry was attempted. That 

tended Lo Lurow Lue reSpuNsiOlliby lor (he Care of the churches 

Ob @ LraiMed Ciass -uiunisters. 1. Loe present oraer of things 

tue IMpurtaNce Of Having « Cuvsen leader of the Church and of 

118 VarivUs acliVilies Cau sCafucly De Overrated.—DrR. Il. M. AT~ 
‘ood. 


....The time is coming when that bright sun of to-day will 
gather biackuess, and tne moon will loss the sueen of her splen- 
dor and tura into blood, and tite starsia the vault of heaven 
wil disappear, and convuisions wilt shake taois entire world. 
‘Lhe three that glitter in the beit of Orion will pale away, and 
Alps and Apennines uprooted trom their base will go dancirg 
to plunge heagloug into the Kuckies rushing to meet them. But 
high over ali the wreck of suolunary things, this Word of God, 
from Genesis to Revelatioa, shail stand, immortal, immovable, 
unchangeable, & mouumeat of ail the attributes of Father, Son 
and Holy Gnost, a testimony of love, aud of grace, and of truth 
to his peopie now, aud to his people hereafter. And J heard a 
voice saying to me, “ Cry; and I said, ** What shall 1 cry?” 
‘foe bigher Cricicisw 18 yiass, and Lue gvodness tuereot is as Lhe 
ower ul the fied. ‘Tne grass witbereta aud the flower tnereof 
taveth. ‘Woy? “Bec.use the Spirit ot the Lord pioweth upon 
it.” surely tne higher critic.sm 1s grass 4 Word of our 





addresses, and the Emperor replied ia German and Czech, 


shail stand turever.”—Aadress of DR. NATHANIEL West, 
at Northileld. 
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IMMIGRATION. 

THE space we give this week to the discussion of the 
immigration problem is fully justified by the importance 
of the subject and the pubic iaterestin it. During 
nearly the whole period of our national existence immi- 
grants have been heartily welcomed from all countries. 
It is simply rehearsing what has been said thousands of 
times, to say that these immigrants have contributed 
vastly not s'mply to the growth of our population but to 
our wonderfui prosperity. We bad an almost unlimited 
domain which the natural increase of our own popula- 
tion would have required centuries, perhap», to settle, 
We welcomed foreigners, the: efore, because they made 
it possible to open a large portion of it within the first 
century of our existence as a Republic. Most of the im- 
migrants who came to us in this way were bardy, thrifty 
settlers, comiag to make homes for thems-lves and 
their families, and to be thoroughly assimilated with 
our population, 

But for gome‘years the stream of immigration has 
brought tous paupers and criminals and elements which 
are foreign to our civil:zation, dangerous to our svcial 
system, and a burden vpon our charities, With the 
marked tendency of our population to urban life and 
the natural 4rift of the poor and thriftless classes to our 
cities, the problem becomes one of most serious im- 
portance. We have begun, therefore, to throw certain 
needed restrictions around immigrativun. The Federal 
Government has most properly taken the management 
of the entire question into its own hands. The State 
Board of Emigration which used to have charge at Cas- 
tle Garden, the chief landing place of immigrants, has 
been superseded by the United States authorities. Con- 
gress bas within the past few years adopted important 
legislation, and competent cfficers are endeavoring, at 
all ports and pleces where immigrants first arrive, to 
administer the laws in stuch a way asto admit the de- 
sirable and turn back as far as pcssible, the undesira- 
ble comers. 

Our Jaws prohibit the landing in the United States of 
any of the following classes of aliens: idiots, insane per- 


sons, paupers or persons likely to become a public charge; 
persons suffering from loathsome or dangerous conta- 
gious diseases; persons convicted of a felony or other 
crime, except political offenses; polygamists, and per- 
sons coming under contract to labor. A little reflection 
will show that these classes by no means embrace all 
who are undesirable immigrants, There is a heavy im- 
migration of Poles and Hungarians and aclass of Italians, 
generslly known as “ assisted” immigrants, who not 
only add to the dangerous elements in our population, 
but seriously threaten the prosperity of our own laboring 
classes. We give elsewhere some quotations frem the 
testimony taken by the Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee, which show the character of these new comers; 
and President Gompers, speaking for the working classes, 
points out how these ignorant and degraded immigrants, 
herding together like animals, with no decent family 
life, with no purpose to obtain homes and become Amer- 
ican citizens, crowd our d-cent lahoriog classes in the 
mines and elsewhere, and by an unfair competition com- 
pel them to accept starvation wages or seek other lines 
ofemployment. Mr. Deily’s statement on the same sub- 
ject should not be overlooked. 

Ought not the restrictions on immigration to be in- 
creased so that these classes shall also be excluded? 
Senator Coandler, who has given special attention to 
this subject is disinclined at present to add to the classes 
already excluded. He would, however, enforce the re- 
strictions we now have rigorously and would have new 
legislation, in so far as it is neéded, to add to the e¢ffec- 
tiveness of this enforcement. As a very important aid 
to the legislation designed to keep out undesirable immi- 
grants, he would bave a law requiring those who desire 
to come tothis country to secure a certificate from Unit- 
ed States Con-uls abroad showing that they do not belong 
to any of the pronibit: d classes. Superintendent Porter, 
who treats tue subject from a statistician’s standpoint, 
and gives us an admirable view of the source, character 
and volume of immigration in the past half century, is 
seriously impressed with the evils threatening us. Here 
are four sentences from his able article which should 
suggest some earnest thinking to statesmen and students: 

* A few dollars apiece is all that stands in the way of m1. 
lions of immigrants of an undesirable class during the 
next decade, The effect of this influx must be discourag- 
ing to our own population waether native or foreiga born. 
A vast mejority of the new immigrants are unskilled and 
below the physical standard of the old time immigrants, 
*They depress wages, fiil our almsaouses, and change the 
character of certain quarters of industrial and commercial 
eneruy.”’ 

While the United States cannot afford, in view of 
what immigration has done for it, to be illiberal or an- 
reasonable toward future immigrants, there is not the 
same urgent reason for wide-open doors as there has 
been; and we owe it to ourselves to make sure that the 
quality of the stream of immigration is good, whether 
the volume is increased or diminished. To exclude al- 
together any natioaality as we have excluded the Cnhi- 
nese, is not a necessary or a wise exercise of our nationa] 
privilege. Dr. S. L. Baldwin, formerly a missionary in 
China, gives some very suggestive tbrusts at our undue 
prejudice against the Cninese and partiality for classes 
quite as objectionable. To reguiate immigration so that 
icshall not bring us the pauper, the thriftless, the crim- 
inal and other unassimilable elements of whatever na- 
tionality, is a policy which has the support of tne sound- 
est reasons, which is demanded by our experience, and 
which is in no wise inconsistent with our grand and 
glorious history. 


+ 





THE AMERICAN BOARD AT PITTSFIELD. 


THE American Board will meet at Pittsfield, Mass., 
week after next, atthe close of one of the most prosper- 
ous years tn its history. [cis a year that has been charac- 
terized by unbroken peace and a most delightful har- 
mony; and as a result of subsiding controversy and of 
united effort, upward of $73,000 huve bern added to the 
treasury of the Board. The courches have all acted as 
tho they had full confidence in the administration, and 
satisfaczory results have attended the work in the field, 

In view of these facts, and of the very promising out- 
look for the coming year, members of the Board will 
come together at Pittsfield with abundant reason to re- 
joice together, and to unite in heartfelt thanksgiving to 
Him who has so wisely guided and guarded the great in- 
terests of the Board. And we are glad to know that it 
is the purpose of those who are planning for the meet- 
ing to give it, as far as possible, the old-time character 
of a thoroughly missionary meeting. A large number 
of missionaries will be in attendance ready to declare the 
triumphs and the needs of their fields; and pastors Df 
churches will be prepared to make stirring appeals for 
greater efforts in the future. In former years we have 
urged large attendance of corporate members to meet 
emergencies brought upon the Board by the spirit of 
theological controversy. We are glad to be able to urge 
a large attendance this year for a different reason. We 


have no idea that any man who desires to be considered 
as a follower of Christ and a lover of his kind will ven- 
ture by word or deed to disturb the delightful harmony 
which has, after years of turmoil and controversy, come 
again to bless the work and the councils of the Board. 





We assume that there are to be no harassing proposals 












of change in officers or method of administration. We 
assume that none of the present cfficers of the Board 
will at this particular time ask to be allowed to retire, 
We are qnite sure that in saying this we are expressing 
the overwhelming sentiment of the churches and the 
supporters of the Board. It is too near the critical con- 
troversy of the past to have changes of this kind take 
place. There is too much at stake, too much danger of 
stirring unhappy memories and alarming the sensitive- 
ness of watchful friends, to make it wise or safe for any 
officer to offer and insist upon the acceptance of his res- 
ignation. 

As the years of the presidency of Dr. Storrs are brought 
in review, itis impossibte not to speak in an exultant 
strain of what his wise policy has acc: mplisned for the 
Board. His four years of adm:nistraticn, like those of 
President Lincoln, have becn troublous in the ex- 
treme, His task has been anything but an easy or pleas- 
ant one, but it has been accomp.ished so successfully, 
that with the rejoicing over the restoration of harmony 
must bé mingled tne warmest feeling ot thankfulness to 
bim. Now that he has got the old ship off the shoals 
and in smooth, deep water, having, notwitostanding tae 
hard experiences through whicn the old organization 
bas passed, increased the annual donations and legacies 
from $465 372 to $690,921, a net gain of nearly 50 per 
cent., with the possibility of reaching the million dollar 
line in the four years to come, it is clearly the most 
earnest hope of all supporters of the Board taat Dr. 
Storrs shail contiaue as captain; that having served so 
faithfully and «ffectively in the time of storm and 
danger he should have tne satisfaction of continuing in 
command when the dangerous shoals have been passed, 
when toe wind is faic und the sails are spread, and the 
louged-for haven rises in view. Every corporate 
member shoulda be present to enjoy what must prove 4 
bappy occasion and to receive a genuime mussionary 
impulse for new and greater things. 

We most heartily rejoice with the friends of the 
Board over the prosperity of the year just close, and 
we trust that nothing wili be done at Pivtsfield to mar 
the bright prospects of the future; but that tne mission- 
ary feeling will rise to a higher tide than at any previous 
meeting. and that all who love the cause of the Master, 
for which the Board was organized more than eighty 
years ago, will enter into a generous rivalry to raise the 
income of the Board the coming year to one million 
dollars. 


an 


THE GREAT CHRISTIAN PARADOX. 








Ir is put in the boldest, the most self-contradictory 
form by our Lord: ** He that loseth his life shall save 
it ; he that saveth bis life shall lose it.” Tnen our Lord 
explains it, and illustrates it, and enforces it, and 
finally makes himself the great monumental example of 
its truth. 

What is a seed of wheat? Absolutely nothing, use- 
less, mere inert matter, till it is des royed. Toe process 
of its des!ruction makes it precious. It is ground up 
and becom:s food, the staff of life. 1t decays in the 
ground, and by the process produces a hundredfold. 
Ex ept it die it bringech foctn no fruit. What is a can- 
dle? No other or better than a dead bit of clay until it 
begins to be consumed, and then it fulfills the noble 
purpose of its existence, in giving light toall that are in 
the house ; but in that process «f being itself luminous 
and admirable it is uiterly oestroy<d. 

It is a spiritual law, and on it Caristianity is based. It 
was the teaching ard it was the example of our blessed 
Master. It was reported of him that ‘‘he pleased not 
himself”; that is, he did not try to save himself suffer- 
ing or trouble. His whole hfe was a sacrifice for 
others, and his death was the most momentous con- 
ceivable self-sacrifice. Thus living and thus dying, he 
told his disciples that they were not above their Master, 
and what he did they must do; that if he suffered and 
toiled for others, they’*must du the same ; that if he died 
for men, they must be ready to die also. They learned 
their lesson so well that Paul could rejoice if he might 
have the opportunity to ** dll up tbat which is behind of 
the sufferings of Christ for his body's sake which is the 
Church”; and not he only, but almost all of them liter- 
ally offered up their lives as a sacrifice in testimony to 
the martyr’s faith, and*the apostie’s zeal. And how 
does the Christian proverb repeat our Lord’s text, 
** The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church ?” 
which is only saying in another way what Jesus said of 
the grain of wheat, that ‘except it die it beareth no 
fruit,” and that ‘‘ he that loseth his life shall save it,” 

Jesus makes this the primary law of his religion. His 
essence of religion lay in the command not to love one’s 
self first, but first to love God and your neighbor. That 
is nothing else but self-sacrifice. Thecoward, the selfish 
man, loves himself first and sacrifices his neighbor. The 
Christian, the unselfish man, loves himself last and sac- 
rificee himself for his neighbor. That is the chief differ- 
ence between one who is and one who is not a Christian 
—the one sacrifices himself, and the other sacrifices 
other people. What makesa man a Christian is not 
his exact and correct intellectual belief, but bis 
unselfish living. There are thousands of professing 
Christians who go through all the forms of religion with- 
out flaw, but who will fail when they put themselves. to 
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our Lord’s test, which are they “sacrificing, themselves 
or other people? Success comes, not with sacrificing 
other people to ourselves, but ourselves to other people, 
This is success; this is heroism; this is Christianity. 

Why should we be surprised at it, and call it a para- 
dox? Will the time never come when it shall seem the 
natural and reasonable thing todo what came natural 
aud easy to Christ to do—to sacrifice ourselves to others? 
How long must the Church preach and teach the law of : 
love before it shall cease to seem to the world impracti- 
cable and quix tic? Was it not practicable to Christ 
and to his Apostles? Nay, was it not practicable to the 
heathen Socrates? Has it not been practicable to thou- 
sands of heroes who have lsid down their lives for their 
country? Will the Church ever be able to teach the rea- 
sonableness of the paradox that he who loseth bis life 
shall save it, until it shall teach it by example, and shall 
show to the world its millions of members actually lov- 
ing their neighbors as themselves, and actually toiling 
as Christ toiled, and +acrificing as be sacrificed, for the 
welfare of the poor and suff+ring? Perhaps then people 
will not say that the Church is not for poor people, and 
the poor will not be the ones first estranged from its 
invitations. 


THE RAIN-MAKING EXPERIMENTS ONCE 
MORE. 





In our issue of September 17th we gave exactly and 
carefully an account of the success of the rain-making 
experiments in Texas under the charge of General 
D+srenforth, and we stated that the theory that a rain 
storm can be produced by explosions cannot be said to 
have received any substantial evidence, Our informa- 
tion was derived from first band and was trustworthy, 

We have been comparing it with the story told by 
General Dyrenforth in The North American Review. 
The first experiment was made on August 9b. General 
Dyrenforth says that the ground batteries were oper- 
ated for about an hour, beginning at five o’clock P M., 
August 9th, and were operated again for a shorter time 
at about seven o’clock PM. At noon the next doy 
clouds began to gather and a very beavy rain fell, 
nearly twoinches, Our own information of the same 
experiment says that the preliminary explosions on 
August 9th were on so small a scale that no result was 
anticipated ; and that the copious rain which fell six- 
teen hours afterward was not measured, and in the 
dispatches was not ascribed to the explosions; in 
fact, the dependence on the explosions was expressly 
disclaimed, 

General Dyrenforth says that the next important op- 
eration was on August 18ch. Explosions had been be- 
gun on the evening previous and were continued exten- 
sively during the day. The morning opened clear with 
LO appearance of a storm; in the evening heavy clouds 
formed, and at five o’clock operators of the ground bat- 
teries were forced to run for shelter through a drench- 
ing rain, which fell intorrents for two and a half bours 


‘over the entire southern and eastern portion of Andrews 


County and most of Midland County, and those to the 
south and west of it. Our own informant, who was 
present at the time, says that August 16:b, 17th, 18ch 
and 20:h were largely cloudy and frequent storms were 
seen on the horizon which did not visit the station. 
Explosions were made on each of these dates, of which 
General Dyrenforth only mentions the one before the 
rain, while eitaer dease cumulus or storm clouds were 
in the field. In successive instances when a dense 
threatening cloud was overhead a sharp blast of rack- 
rock or of dynamite was followed by a very noticeable 
spatter of rain; or, in case it was already sprinkling, the 
blast was followed by a perceptible increase of the 
shower, lasting for perhaps a minute; but the an.ount of 
rain toat fell was inapprecisble, except on August 18th 
when it amounted to two one-hundredths of an inch. 
This is a very different statement from that of General 
Dyrenforth, who savs that it was a drenching rain 
which forced the opera'ors to run for shelter and con- 
tinued for two andi a half hours. 

General Dyren ‘ort1d033 n»t mention the operations 
of August 21-t, when a gener:! norther came on after 
the explosions, for it is evident that im this case the 
change of weath:r was due to a muvement which had 
been several days on its way. 

He mentions as tie iast experiment that on August 
25th, when explosions were carried on until eleven 
o’clock P.M., and the thuader storm occurred five hours 
later, Oar own reporter was not present at the time, 
and we bave no record of the amount of precipitation. 
General Dsrenforth believes that the showers were the 
result of the explosions of dynamite, rackrock,etc. Our 
own information does not at all agree with this. We 
believe that the result has been inappreciable, altho it 
did seem as if when the clouds were in a favorable con- 
dition, and a slight rain falling, an explosion sensibly 
increased the amount of rain for a minute or two, 

General Dyrenforth thinks his experiments demoa- 
strate clearly (1) that concussions from explosions pro- 
duce rainfalls probably by disturbing the upper currents; 
(2) chat when the atmosphere is in a “threatening” 
condition rain can be caused to fall by jarring together 
the particles of moisture held in suspension in the air, 
He also adds: 


’ 


“Tt also seems prohable to the writer that the immense 
amount of frictional electricity generate’ by the concus- 
sions and the miugling of opposing currents of air may” 
have considerable influence in the formation of storm- 
centers, by producing a polarized condition of the earth 
and air, and so creating a magnetic field which may assist 
in gathering and so condensing the moisture of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere.”’ : 

If this last paragraph has any sense whatever, if it 
contains anything more than such mouth. filling words 
as acharlatan might utter, we fail to discover it, Science 
has not yet approached the thought, or vacancy of 
thought, which is implied in the expression that a 
** magnetic field” may “assist in gathering and con- 
densing moisture.” 

The cause of rain is pretty well known. Air will hold 
a certain amount of invisible moisture. This amount 
increases much faster than the temperature. Whena 
given portion of saturated air of a high temperature 
mingles with a similar amount of air of a low tempera- 
ture, the mixture of the two will not hold all the invisi- 
ble moisture that was in the two, A part of it is 
squeezed out by the cold in the form of visible moisture 
or cloud, as when steam becomes visible at a little dis- 
tance from the spout of a teakettle, Sucha mingling 
of steam and cold air is necessary to squeeze out the 
moisture; or, if a stratum of warm, moist air ascends 
vertically it will cool by expansion and condense its 
vapor. Ia astorm the condensation comes with a cur- 
rent from one direction meeting a current from another; 
in a thunder shower a hot moisture laden air rises, cools 
by «xpansion and its moisture is rapidly squeezed out. 
The small particles touch and run together and drop 
asrain. No artificial means of producing rain can succeed 
unless first we find some way of cooling hot, moist air, or 
unless we cin contrive some way,when there are clouds 
already in the sky, of making the particles of vapor joip 
together so as to form drops. It 1s possible that jarring 
the clouds already formed may have a slight effect. 
Tae one argument, on a cloudy day. for General Dyren- 
forth’s experiments is the fact that after a clap of thun- 
der the rain often falls faster for a minut® or so; but 
the chief rain is not then caused by the thunder but by the 
rapid passage of the hot air into the upper regions. It 
is utterly absurd to imagine that any little concussions 
on the eirth which are very much less than the concus- 
sions of thunder, could generate great currents in the 
upper air which would mingle hot and cold masses of 
the atmosphere. However impressive canonadivg on 
the earth may seen, at the distance of half a mile, and 
much more of two or tnree miles, it only produces a 
slight temporary wave, moviag a few inches and utterly 
incapable of producing any great atmospheric transfer. 
We have no expectation of any practical results from 
tae operations now being carried on. 


ip 





RUSSIAN RUMORS. 


Russia is again absorbing a large share of public at- 
tention. The expulsion of the Jews, the severe famine, 
tne question of securing a loan, would seem to be seri- 
ous enough matters to consume the energies of even so 
great an Empire. In addition, however, we have bad 
the question of passage through the Dardanelles, the re- 
quest, practically a demand, that her naval cadets be 
instructed in the navigatiun of the Danube, the crossing 
of the Afghan frontier by a party which was driven 
back by the energetic action of a young English officer, 
the massing of troops on the Au-trian and Riman'sn 
frontiers, followed by the reported crossing of the Pruth. 
It is scarcely surprising that rumors of war have been 
frequent and positive, or that the repeated assertions of 
Lord Salisbury, Emperor William and M. Ribot, or 
even the reported promise of the Czar to visit bis Im- 
perial nephew, have failed to convince the world that 
peace is assured. 

Other coosiderations, however, enter in, and upon 
them, corroborated by those mentioned above, it is not 
only possible but eacy to rest assured that, unless some 
thing at present unforeseen occurs, the great war that 
every one is prophesying and dreading wiil not be com- 
menced this fall. Tors 3 considerations, so far as Russia 
is concerned, are twof.li—internal and external. 

Internally the condition of the Empire is one of anx- 
iety. Io such cases, it has frequently been the recog- 
nized policy of the Government to divert attention from 
home trouble by r ising the possibility of foreigu com- 
plications, just as Napoleon quieted the mob of Paris by 
sending word to his lieutenants to gild the dome of tne 
Mideleine, and England raised the Afghan question to 
cloud the Kbartiim disaster. The Russian p-asant is 
heart and soul bound up in the Pan-Slavic idea, and is 
willing to endure almost apy privation in order to 
furtoer that. Hence, whenever internal and local trou- 
ble bas tended to render him restive, tne Fore'ga Office 
has been called in to help quiet him with hints of a vig- 
orous assertion of Slavic supremacy. Sometimes the 
remedy is worse than t1e disease, as in the case of the 
last Russo-Turkish war, when a similar policy roused 
the popular feeling to such a degree that the Govern- 
ment did not dare draw back. At present there does 
not appear to be that danger, and the great probability 
is that, after stirring up the waters for a while, St. 
Petersburg will again allow them to setile in quict until 











Extervally the pressure upon Russia is growing 
stronger rather than lighter. The adoption of the 
Vienna-Salonica route for the India mails instead of that 
via Brindisi makes it an even more vital affair for Eag- 
land to. preserve the present status in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. Every year is adding to the strength of Bulgaria 
and her love for independence, Rimania, and even 
Servi, are recognizing more clearly the danger to them 
of a Russian advance,and the Turk in bis periodical 
vacillation seems to realize just at the moment that Rus- 
sian friendship is even more sin ster than that of Conti-.. 
nential Europe. Young Turkey bas suffered a momen-— 
tary defeat in the removal of the Grand V zier, but will 
searcly remain long in retirement. For Italy and Aus- 
tra tne problem remains serious in its national as well as 
foreign relations, and neither Germany nor France 
seems anx'‘ous to precipitate a conflict which must mean 
practical ruin to one or the other. The relaxation of the 
Alsace-Lorraine pissport system, and the firm support 
of the “* Lohengrin” representation, are more significant 
than the Dardanelles incident or the crossing of the Pruth, 
Another point to be remembered is that the season is 
far advanced. European Turkey is net an easy territory 
to traverse, and the Black Sea will soon assert its name. 
Autumn war rumors are seldom wortby of credence. 
While it is always ‘‘a part of probability that many im- 
orobable things will happen,” the chances are very much 
against any breach of the peace in Europe certainly be- 
fore next spring. Every year of peace isan additional 
pledge for peace. 





Cditorial Ustes. 


WE print, this week, a very valuable series of articles on 
tbe problems of immigration, which require the addition 
of four pages to our regular number. Mr. Porter, Super- 
intendent of the Census, gives facts of immigratiou for the 
last half century, showiag what changes hive taken place; 
Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, discusses one method 
of limiting undesirable immigration, by consular certifi- 
cates; Mr. Gompers, President of the Ameri:an Federation 
of Labor, shows the danger to the working people of un- 
restricted immigration; S. L. Baldwin, D D., discusses our 
treatment of Coinese immigrinte; H. L. Dz-ily, of the 
American Defeuse Association, describes the unfavorable 
and almost inhuman conditions in which many immigrants 
live; and, finally, we print a few short selections from the 
testimony taken before a Congressional Committee on Im- 
migration. Closely connected with this su ject is Mr. 
Lugrin’s article on the Canadian Census; J. B. Thompson 
D D., shows how Greek ought to be studied; R. H. Stoddard 
has a delightful paper on the translator of Omar Khayyam: 
Mrs. Willing gives a timely account of Hagh Price Hughes 
aud the forward movement; Edmund Gosse has a sketch of 
Gilbert White on the Natural History of Selborpe; Dr. 
Wheatley explains the Jewish rite of Confirmation: and 
Miss Ward describes the pictures in the Yale Art Gallery. 
There are poems by Joaquin Miller, Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Archibald Lampman, C. Leech, and Maruaret R. Himes; 
and stories by Kiizabeth Adams-Turner, Horace Townsend . 
and Eva L. Carson. 





PROFESSOR BRIGGS bas returned to his duties in Union 
Theological Seminarv, notwithstanding the refusal of the 
4 erian General Assembly to excress its approval of 
bis appointment. Of course we are not surprised that he 
should do this, since the directors of the Seminary voted, 
almost imwmedistely afrer the General Assembly by an 
overwhelming maj rity had exercised its right of veto, to 
disregard the General Assembly’s wishes, and stand by the 
protessor. The directors being satisfied and, the faculty 
warmly espousing his cause he had no reason. except that 
of loyalty, for suspending his professorial work, And yet 
we cannot help thinking his case would have been much 
s'rooger if, in obedience to the exoression of the chief 
ecclesiastical court, he bad refrained from meetiag his 
classes in the Seminary, at least until the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee could bave conference with the sirectors and pend- 
ing the actual progress of his trial before the New York 
Presbytery. It wou:d have placed him in a far better 
position in the regard of jadicial minds. As it is 
he 1s iu an attitude of defiance toward the highest 
and moat representative body of his Charch—the body that 
speaks authoritatively forthe Church. At the same time 
he practically suspends his work inthe Semioary ia order 
to be able to attend his trial in the Presbytery. Another 
professor is to take his classes while he is busy defending 
himself. If he is confident, as be is reported to be, that his 
doctrinal views are such as the Church must and will up- 
prove or at least tolerate ultimate!y, he would have lost 
nothing Lut gained much, if ia a spirit of loyal submission 
he had recognized the voice of his Church and waired pa- 
tiently for his vindication. But he bas not chosen to do 
this. He bas cbhe<en to retain the chair which the General 
A:sembly has emphatically refased him permission to oc- 
cupy. He must. therefore, exvect that the Courch will re- 
gard him not simply as an offender but as a defiant offender. 
Prof. Marvin R. Vincent delivered tbe opeuing address 
at the Seminary last week, and chose a topic best suited to 
an expres-ion of sympathy and accord with the particular 
views of Dr. Briggs. which the Church regards with con- 
cern and alarm. With his assertion that * Union Seminary 
holds by the Bible” no one will care to take issue. That is 
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claims to be loyal to the Westminster Standards. But 
there is room to question whether some of the professors of 
the Seminary are wise in their lineof defense of the Bible. 
Professor Vincent asks: 

“ Why will the Church not see tbat its teachers are the friends 

and champions of the Bible, and not its carping critics? That 
it is because of their love and reverence for it, because they see 
better than the general religious public the subtlety, power and 
intellectual acuteness of the attacks aimed at it. that they are 
trying to save it from the wounds of its friends. from modes of 
defense which only expose it to deadlier thrusts; to let the di- 
vine inspiration which is in it vindicate its own power and ma- 
jesty, and to put its interpretation upon a basis which will re- 
sist the shocks of a godless ratiorslism?” 
Obviously the answer the Church makes to this appeal is 
that friends of the B ble who join its antagonistic critics in 
emphasizing its fallibility, must not be surprised if their 
attitude causes suspicion and alarm, particularly when 
they add defiance to unsoundness, or what the Church 
believes to be unsoundness. 


IF there is anything which is unseemly to fight over it is 
the Bible, and if there is anything which it is unwise to 
fight about itis the Bible in public schools, Our read- 
ers know that our position has always been that the 
public schools shall be absolutely unsectarian; that 
religion should not be taughtin the public schools; that 
God gave the business of teaching religion to the Church 
and pot to the State, but that the Scate has the privilege 
and the duty of giving intellectual and moral instruction. 
Our readers will also remember a long series of articles 
written by the late Dr. Samuel T, Spear fally expounding 
and supporting this position of THE INDEPENDENT. An 
upseemly quarrel over this matter has lately occurred in 
Reading, Penn. A memberof the School Board made the 
charge that one of the teachers, Miss Muggie O’ Rourke, was 
using the Douay Version of the Bible in her school, and a 
committee was appointed to investigate the charge. She 
stated to the committee that such was the fact, and that 
she read the Scriptures from this version without note or 
comment. The Board thereupon acquitted her of the 
charge of having violated any of its rules. But the Board 
then voted to purchase twelve copies of the King James 
Version of the Bible and distribute them throagh the 
schools, and required that the teachers should read only 
from those copies. It is now ordered, we understand, that 
none but Protestant Bibles shall be used in the schools of 
Reading. That we have not misstated the facts, the follow- 
ing statement made to us by Samuel A. Baer, City Super- 
intendent of Schools, will prove: 

“The facts in regard to the Bible question in our schools is as 
follows: 

“One of the rules of the Board requires that at the opening each 

morning the teacher shall read a portion of the Bibie of at least ten 
verses. At least one of the dozen Catholic teachers in the employ 
of the Board used her own, viz., the Catholic Bible. The matter 
was finally broucht before the Board,and a committee of inves- 
tigation appointed. The facts were found as stated, but the 
teacher claimed she violated no rule of the Board, inasmuch as 
it was not specified which Bible should be read. This position 
was sustained in a manner, but a resolution was passed in the 
formof an amendment to this report, that hereafter teachers 
shall read only such Bibles as are furnished by the Board. The 
Board, of course, supplies only the Protestant Bible.” 
There is no question that thisis making public schools 
sectarian and that it is unjust and contrary to the prir- 
ciples of our Goveroment, which allow of no establish- 
ment of religion. Theonly consistent and the only truly, 
Christian way is to give religion to the care of the Church 
and let the State take care of secular matters. 





THE Republicans have opened their campaign in this 
State with the utmcst vigor and under the most favorable 
auspices. Last week the Union League Club gave a grand 
reception in this city to the youog candidate for Governor, 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew himself presiding, and making a 
most f: licitous speech, and Mr. Fassett following with an 
admirable presentation of the cc gent issues of the canvass. 
It was a large and most enthusiastic meeting, and tne out- 
come of it is full of promise for a strong and steady support 
of the Republican ticket by the financial and business 
classes of the State. Governor Hill has appeared on tbe 
stump for Mr. Flower; but it is quite doubtful whether he 
has advanced the interest of that gentleman by his attack 
upon the moneyed interests and corporations of the State. 
With a candidate who was introduced by a member of the 
Convention which nominated him as one of the class of 
** flamboyant millionaires,” such a speech as that of Mr. 
Hill's can hardly be very helpful. Meantime prominent In- 
dependent Democrats who have hitherto been warm in their 
supportvuf the National Democratic ticket.men like Matthew 
Hale, 6f Albany, and Gustave H. Schwab, have published 
letters declaring that they cannot, consistently with their 
regard for the interests of the State and of needed reforms, 
support the ticket nominated at Saratoga. They have no 
confidence in Tammany and none whateverin Hill. Rec 
ognizing in Mr. Fassett an honest desire to serve the cause 
of ballot reform, temperance reform and otber leading is- 
sues, as shown by his course in the Legislature, they an- 
nounce their intention to support him. It may be ex- 
pected, therefore, that a large part of what is known as the 
Independent Democratic vote will go to the support of Mr. 
Fassett. So far the campaign has developed no vulnerable 
points in his candidacy. He makes an excellent popular 
impression wherever he speaks, and is conducting one of 
the most , telling campaigns his party ever had in this 
State. 


THE outlook in Ohio for Mr. McKinley grows brighter 
daily. While the Democrats have a strong and fairly pop- 
ular candidate in Governor Campbell they are unfortunate 
in having an extremely weak platform, and much use is 
being made jast now of Governor Campbell's adherence to 
the free silver plank. When told that that plaok would 
alienate the sapport of many basiness mea he is saidto 
have remarked that he would “chance” it. This remark 
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is being widely quoted against him and is infiuential in 
changing the purpose of steady-goirg business men to sup- 
port him. Ohio is a difficult State, notwithstanding its 
large agricultural element, in which to conduct a free sil- 
ver campaign. This question has become so important in 
the campaign as almost to overshadow the tar ff issue, and 
Mr. McKinley and Senator Sherman are making the best 
possible use of it. Another unfortunate thing for the 
Democratic ticket is that Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, bas 
been invited to stump the Sate in the interest of Dem- 
ocracy. He is raising everywhere the “calamity” cry 
as it is mockingly described; telling the people in the 
midst of their prosperity and plenty, in the face of bounti- 
ful harvests, of cheap sugar, of good prices for 
grain and of a large foreign market for produce, that their 
hard times are due to the McKinley tariff. It is quite 
probable that he is making more friends for McKinley 
than be isforCampbell. It is curious that Northern Dem- 
ocrats have not yet recognized the fact that most of the 
orators whom they bring from the South to enlighten the 
Northern people on vital issues, are generally more of a 
hindrance than a’ help. The Alliance movement in Ohio 
promises to have very little efrect upon the result in No- 
vember. The prospect is that McKinley will have a sweep- 
ing victory, and that the Legislature will be the of right 
complexion to return Senator Shermen to the Senate. 
It is no longer intimated that General Foraker will bea 
competitor for this honor, but it is now stated that Secre 
tary Foster will be. We do not for a mowent believe that 
Secretary Foster will enter the list against Senator Sher- 
man. If he does, he deserves to be soundly defeated. 





THERE has been considerable question asto how much 
confidence could be placed in the announcement that hene - 
forth polygamy was to be discouraged in the Mormon 
Church. We have ourselves believed that however insin- 
cerethe announcement might be, yet it must be effective. 
It seems to us asif this one peculiar and hateful doctrine 
of the Latter Day Church, that which has put it intocon- 
flict with public morality and with public law, was con- 
fessedly doomed, that Mormonism was beaten and on the 
run, that nothing could save its pet institution. We have 
been charged by many with taking too rosya viewof the 
subject, but have seen no reason to question the correctness 
of our view. The National Utah Commission has just been 
holding its annual meeting in Chicago, and itis stated 
authoritatively that this year’s report will be of particular 
interest to thcse who have studied the Mormon problem. 
The Commission will report tothe President that polygamy 
is gradually dyiog out inthe Territory, and that thelaw 
bas done far more toward stamping out polygamous prac- 
tices than the Commission imagined could be done when it 
was enacted. The Mermons are beginping to recognize 
that in supporting polygamy they are waging war not only 
with the Gentiles of Utah but withthe unanimous senti- 
ment of the entire population of the United States. 


Tue Methodists are getting up a great National Univer- 
sity at Washington, and Bi-hop Hurstis in charge ef the 
task. One of the Southern Methodist papers is disturbed 
with the fear that Negroes will be admitted, and the editor, 
Dr. Meeks, bas written to the Bishop to ask him. This is 
his diplomatic answe:: 


* The students to be received, when once we are ready, will be 
determined ina way satisfactory tothe whole Christian con- 
stituency, | am very sure. So far we have not considered the 
question you ask. There are three representatives of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, on our Boar !—Kishop Wilson and 
twolaymen. I am very sure they are exceilent representatives 
and will advise wisely.” 


Dr. Meeks thinks this is as good as a denial that 
Negroes of competent culture will be admitted. Oh no, 
Bishop Hurst laughed to himself when ke wrote that 
answer. Of course tbey will be admitted, and we should 
pot be surprisedif Bishop Wilson voted for them. That 
is an old and played out fight. Dr. Meeks would not like 
to see the Newroes rej-cted, and then have them go over to 
the Catholic University. 


WE publish this week a valuable article on the Canadian 
census by a gentleman who has long been connected with 
public affairs in Canada, but who has lately emigrated, 
like tens of thousands of others, to the United States. The 
greatest surprise of this census is the failure of Manitoba 
to come up tothe expectations of the people. The increase 
in ten years has been 92,182, or 148 per ceat., which does not 
compare at all with the increase in the neighboring States 
south of the line. Since the last decennial census the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has been completed through to 
the Pacific, and everything bas been done to draw popula- 
tion into that and the other Northwestern territories. The 
Government of Manitoba kept agents in tue Eastern prov- 
iaces, whose business it was to get immigrants, and set- 
tlers have come in great numbers, but have not remained. 
Where there cught to have been a population of half a 
million there is but one-third that number. Where have 
those missing thousands gone to? They havesimply passed 
through Manitoba with its magnificent prairies and have 
gone south or further west. One serious reason is, as The 
Winnipeg Free Press whispers, but does not dare to say it 
aloud, that the political conditions of the country are such 
as to repel settlement; and when we say this we mean 
something more serious than the charges of bribery which 
bave been proved against the Conservative Government at 
Ottawa and the Liberal Government of Qaebec. 


Ir it be true, as Colonel Oicott told a reporter on his ar- 
rival last week ia this country, that his Theosophical 
Society has collected in Madras a library of “‘ about eight 
thousand manuscripts, many of which are old and valu- 
able’’; and if, as he says, they have “ established schools, 
having fifty-eight in Ceylon alone,’’ then his society has 
done more than we thought. We would like to see the 
catalog of that library, and to be informed whether it was 





gathered by this Theosophical Society, under the lead of 
Mr. Olcott and Madame Blavateky. or whether it was 
gathered by some older Buddhist or Brabmo Society. One 
who recalis how absolutely the pretensions of bis 
female associate Muadime Blavatsky were proved 
ao utter fraud by the Koglish Com uission seat out to ex- 
amine the paraphernalia of her m'raculous letters from 
the Mahatma, will ask corroborative proof of what he 
claims of his success in India. The cabinet used by the 
precious p»ir in India was proved a cheat, and the woman 
through whose agency letters were put in mysterious 
places made full confession, and gave up the most incul- 
pating letters, so that only a willing dupe could be deceived. 








.... The meeting last week in Seranton of the Republican 
State League of Pennsylvania, was chiefly interesting to 
the general public tecause of the struegle between the 
Quay and anti-Quay forces for the chairmansbip. It was 
understood that Senator Quay championed the cause of 
Mr. John Robinson, and Republicans were apx‘ous to 
know whether be would insist upon bis choice. The result 
was the «lection of bis candidate by an overwhelming 
mejority, showing that the Republican forces are still well 
in the hand of the junior Senator. This isa very upvfortu- 
nate event forthe Republican State ticket, and it is a won- 
der that so astute a politician as Mr. Quay is reputed to be 
should not foresee that bis triumph at Scranton very seri- 
ously endangers the triumph of the party in November, 
There are hundreds and thousands of Republicans in Penn- 
sylvania who have become thorougbly disgus'ed with the 
bossism of Quay, and now that he has re-asserted himself 
in so positive a manner most of them will doubtless feel 
called upon to rebuke him by voting against the State 
ticket. 


.... We printed an extract from Cardinal Gibbons’s ad- 
mirable address on the occasion of the conferring of the 
pallium on Archbishop Kutzer of Milwaukee. I[t isa little 
curious that The Columbia, the Catholic German paper of 
Milwaukee, did not publish one word of the Cardinal’s ad- 
dress, and other German Catholic papers are equally ret- 
icent. It would seem that they do not like the suggestion 
that they should become Americanized as completely and 
rapidly as possible. A writerin the German Catholic paper 
of Baltimore The Volks-Zeitung, a well known Redemp- 
torist, goes so far as to criticise the Archbishop’s address 
saying: 

“These great men dragoon us with their Americanism. If 
they were better info they would pray God that tne Ger- 
man spirit,German morality, and simple German faith might 
not perish from the lacd.” 

But these foreigners who are so strevously preserving their 
joreign lapguage and foreign ways are only fighting the 
inevitable. 


....The customs returns continue te show that the 
McKinley Tariff is not obstructing the ckannels of com 
merce, either of imports or exports. We are receiving 
more goods from abroad on a smaller average pay ment of 
customs than before the new tariff was enacted. For the 
months of April, May, June and July of the present year, 
there was a decrease in the customs collected as compared 
with the same period in 189) of $28,327,000. For the same 
months there was an increaseio the im dortation of free 
goods of nearly $69,000,090. To put the mattera little more 
clearly, while in April, May, Jane and July, 1891, under 
the old tariff 4n average per capita payment of nearly $1} 
represented the amount paid in customs, under the new 
tariff, for the same months in 1891, the per capita payment 
is less than eighty-seven cents. When Demecratic orators 
inveigh against the oppression of the McKinley Tariff, 
they speak aside from the facts. 


....Referring to the conviction of a Seventh Day Advent- 
ist in Tennessee for working oa Sunday, The Arena said 
and now repeats that “the prejudice of the wajority 
sustains the infamous law’’; and that * the religious press 
is so dominated by bigotry and ancient prejudice that it is 
blind alike to the Golden Rule and the inexorable de- 
mands of justice.” The Arena has no right to make that 
statement. THE INDEPENDENT is sufficiently prominent 
among religious papers to be considered before one makes 
such a general charge. THE INDEPENDENT has followed 
that case all through the courts, and has again and again, 
and most emphatically condemned the Tennessee law. 
That is the general view of leading religious papers in the 
North at least, and The Arena has spoken out of an ig- 
norant prejudice, and with no effort to fiad out the facts. 


.... We gave last week,in an article by Jobn Fulton,D.D., 
a full and timely account of the conciu-ion of the case of 
the Rev. Howard MacQueary. He has since written to 
Bishop Leonard, sending in his resignation from the Epis- 
copal ministry, and it ia stated that he will go to Saginaw, 
Mich., as minister of the First Universalist Church of that 
place. We are somewhat surprised that his call is nut toa 
Unitarian Church. He was convicted of he resy,on the charge 
of denying supernaturalism in the birth and resurrection of 
our Lord. Such pure naturalism is usual and normal among 
Unitarians, but is not frequent, and we do not think is nor- 
mal among Universalists, whose tendency has been more 
and more to affiliate in belief with the evangelical denomi- 
nations about them. 


...-The Rev. W. W. Page, D.D., has left the pastorate of 
a Harlem Presbyterian church to jcin the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and some of the papeis are announcing it as 
*“*a change of faitn.’”’ There is not the slightest change of 
faith involved, only a change of ecclesiastical relations. A 
man can honestly pass from the Presbyterian to the Epis- 
copal Church with not the least change of faith, simply 
because he has come t> prefer the E siscopal metbod of 
church superintendency, regarding all Church government 
as merely a matter of expediency; and Dr. Page said as 
much in his farewell sermon. 


.... We shall print tha next number ot THe INDEPENDENT 
in new type t hroughout. 
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Heligions Sutelligence. 


THE PRESBYTERIES ON THE REVISED CON- 
FESSION. 


THE report of the Presbyterian General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Revision to the Westminster Confession of Faith 
is now being considered at the fall meetings of the various 
presbyteries. Westated last week the action of the Grand 
Ripids Presbytery, giving general concurrence to the 
amendments proposed and offering certain additional 
amendments. We give this week the action of a large 
number of presbyteries. 

The Chester Peesbytery has adopted unanimously the 
recommendations reported by its committee, declaring 
that some of the changes suggested make the Confession 
self-coatradictors; that unless the Catechisms are also 
changed there wil! be a contradiction between the Confes- 
sion as revised and the Catechisms; that the modifications 
suggested will not deliver the Church “ from the misrepre- 
sentatioas and perversio1s which were a ground of appeal 
for revision’’; that the aifference in style between the old 
sections and the new ones is very striking, the revision 
marring the compactness of style of the old Confession; 
that if the revised Confession is adopted it will raise a wall 
of separation between the Courch and other Presbyterian 
Churches, and that the report of the able Committee on Ke- 
vision proves that the Confession cannot be successfully 
revised. The Presbytery adopted these statements unani 
mously and overtured the General Assembly to discharge 
the Assembly’s com mittee from the further prosecution of 
the work of revision, and directed to report a new short 
didactic creed. 

Toe Dubuque Presbytery objects to the proposed revision 
in two particulars, suggesting that Section 7 of Chapter 
XV b> retalaed as ia the old Confessioa, and that the 
clause concerning infants should be made to read as fol- 
lows: 

**Lafants dving in infancy are according to the purpose of 
race rezenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who 
worketh when and where and how he pleaseth.” : 

The Rock River Presbytery accepts the revision with a 
sing'e exception; so do the Champlain and Schuyler Pres- 
byte:ies. Tne Presbytery of Long Island approves of most 
of the changes proposed by the Revision Committee; but 
recdmnends ten amendments, the most important of 
which is that Section 5 of Chapter III be omitted, on the 
ground that it is better to om't the formal statement of 
the doctrine of preterition than to seem t» face both ways 
on the subj ‘ct 

The Presbytery of Ft. Dodge expresses cordial approval of 
the two new chapters, and suggests that someth ng should 
beadiedto the chapter on the universal offer of the Gos 
pel, recognizing in more direct terms the missionary work 
of the Church. The preshytery also approves the changes 
which modify the truta that Corist died for all, and par- 
ticularly those with reference to God’s eternal decree, and 
would’ be pleased to have the committee go further and 
eliminate from the Confession all expressions that give 
acy ground tor the idea that God for the good pleasure of 
his will has ordained any to ¢ishonor and wrath. The Vin- 
cennes Presbytery unanimously approves the work of the 
Revision Committee, suggesting only two orthree verbal 
changes. Toe Presbytery of Bellefontaine desires to have 
Section 3 of Chapter II{ eliminated and other verbal 
changes made, but desires to have the revision adopted as 
it is if tnese changes cannos be made. The Presbytery of 
the Cherokee Nation sustains the revision. 

The Presbytery of Cleveland, which voted two years ago 
41 to8 in fivor of revision, now expresses an opinion ad- 
verse to the farther prosecution of the work of revision, and 
asks the General As-embly to formulate for practical use 
in the churches a confession much more brief, ana less dog- 
matic and philosophic. The Presbytery of Madison refus+s 
to pass a fiaal jadgment on all the changes suggested at the 
present time, bat particularly approves the two new chap- 
ters; proposes a number of verbal changes, and asks ‘hat 
Section 5 of Chapter ITL. should be omitted so as to exclude 
all mention of a foreordinatioa to death. Tne Presoyt. ry 
of Z«nesvil'e is vot quite satisfied with the changes pro- 
posei in Chapter II!. It p-efers the old text with the omis. 
sion of sections 4 and 5, retaining Section 3 as proposed by 
the committee. It also desires to have the revision of Chap- 
ter X, section 3, further amended so as to read as follows: 

“ Ailelect persons who from birth to death are incapable of 
being outwardiy called by the ministry of the Word, are re- 
deemed by Christ,” etc. 

The Presbytery of Huron voted to send a number of sug- 
gestions tothe Assembly’s Committee on Revision. Iu- 
cluded in these suggestions is one proposing that S c'ion 7 
in Cuipter IL be restored co its original form, and that 
there be inserted a separate section declaring that ‘* God’s 
eternal decree hindereth no éne from accepting Christ,” 
etc. The Presbytery of Columbii has a number of 
chauges to suggest. It desires to have Section 3 of Coapter 
XL of the revision strickea out, and to have inserted sec- 
tion 3 of the declaratory statement of the Presbycerian 
Church of Eogland. The Presbytery of Omaha proposes a 
thorough revision of the revision; disapproves of the sub- 
stitution of the word ‘“‘sinners ” for ‘“‘tae elect,” in the 
chapter on Saving Faith; of the proposed changes in sec- 
tion 7 of the chapter on Good Works; of the proposed 
amendment of section 2 of the chapter on the Lord’s Sup- 
per; of section 2 of the chapter on Effactual Calling; and 
proposes an amendment to section 8 concerning elect in- 
fants. The Presbytery also wants a number of changes 
made in the proposed Chapter XI, and alsothe new chapter 
on the Holy Spirit. 

The Presbytery of Rochester wants the clause in Chapter 
ILI, ‘* God hath predestina'ed some of mankind into life,” 
changed to *‘ predestinated a multitude whom no man can 
number.” It also strikes out the last sentence ia the sixth 
section of the same chapter, to wit: ‘‘ Neither are any other 
redeemed by Christ effectually called, justified, adopted, 
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sanctified and saved, but the elect only.” This was re- 
garded by many as amounting to a decree of exc'usion, 
and it was held that there was pnotbing in the works or 
teachings, in the sufferings or death of Christ to sustain or 
countenance it. The most important change it asks for is 
in the s-venth section of this chapter, declaring that “the 
rest of mankind God was pleased to pass by and to ordain 
to dishonor and wrath.” It was held by many that the 
changes made by the revisers in this section leave the hor- 
rible decree as they found it. The words “God was 
pleased to pass by’’ had been changed to “was pleased not 
to elect.’”” This was pronounced to be a futile attempt to 
cast a softening veil over the doctrine of preterition,which 
still remained there in all its odiousness. It was held and 
urged that the whole of this seventh section, both as it 
stands in the Confession and as it has been altered by the 
comma, should be wiped out clean and forever from 
the Presbyterian creed, for the followieg reasons: 
First—Becaus3e it is the one dark and dreadfulitem against 
which more than a hundred presbyteries li‘ted their united 
voice; Second—Because it is a doctrine nowhere taught in 
the Scriptures and is repudiated by some of the foremost 
authorities in the denomination; Third—B-cause it is a 
doctrine which no one preaches and which no one can 
preach to the edification of saints or the conversion of sin- 
ners, and the omission of which from the Confession, there. 
fore, can involve nv lossto the Church or the world; Fourth 
—Because it contradicts the second word, ay, and the sol- 
emn oathof Almizhty Goi; Fifth—B-cause it is contrary 
to the tenor and spirit of the Gospel throughout. which de- 
clares ia sundry places and in divers manners that God 
would have all men come to a knowledge of the truth and 
be saved; Sixth—Because it turns to hollow mockery the 
free and universal offer of salvation as set forth in the new 
chapter on that subject; Seventh—Because it belies the 
tears of the adorable Savior, which in the compassion of 
his soul, heshed over the most incorrigible of sinners, the 
inbabitants of Jerusalem. Tne Presbytery purposes the 
following substitute: 

** Tae decrees of God concerning all mankind are to be so con- 
strued as to be in harmony wit these declarations of Scripture, 
viz., That Christ is the propitiation for the sins of the who'e 
world, and that God is not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance and live.’ 

Other changes are proposed to make the other parts of 
the Confession consistent with this view. 

The Presbytery of Grand Haven adopted some additional 
amendments, omitting Section 2 of Chap. IIl; tne passage 
between “angels and men’ and “ yet so’’ in Chap. V, 4; 
the last clause of Chap. X XV. 2, beg nuiog * out of which.” 
** Holy Spirit” is everywhere substituted tor ** Holy Guost.” 
Several amendments to the amendments were also < ffered, 
mostly grammatical, or in the interests of concise state- 
ments. 

The Presbytery of Kalamazoo, after spending considera- 
ble time in discussing the report, adopted the following: 

* We approve the report of the Committee on Revision of the 
Confession of Faith, with the exception of the amendments pro- 
posed in the third chapter, we approve the striking out of the 
third and fourth sections, and recommend the striking out of 
the second also. In regard to the amenaments suggested in the 
remaining sections of this chapter, we would he pleased to have 
such changes made as would declare the actual tacts of God’s 
eternal decree as revealed in the Holy Scripture, without any 
statement of the motives that influenced the divine Being in 
His eternal purpose.” 

The Presbytery of Monroe duly considered the report and 
generally approved it. 2 

The Presbytery of Council Bluffs adopted the following 
brief report: 

* 1. In Chap. I11, Sec. 5, that the following part be stricken 
out, * Not to elect unto everlasting life, but.’ 

“2, In Chap. LV, Sec. 1, the word * creative ’ to be stricken out 
of the last line. 

*3. la Chap. VI, Sec. 4, insert the term word. before * Provi- 
dence,’ it would then read, * Nevertheless the Word, the Provi- 
dence of God, and the communion,’ etc. 

*4. In Chap. X. Sec. 3, that the word ‘averse’ be substituted 
for the word “indisposed.’ ”” 

Tne Presbytery of St. Louis expressed its commenda- 
tion of the wise aud conservative work of the Committee 
on Revisiow, and its approvalin the main of the changes 
suggested and thetwo chapters added. Ic sagwested cer- 
tain changes of language, preferring **Six days of Crea- 
tion” to “Six Cre:tive days’: ‘hath fully satisfied the 
Divine nature’’ ratnec than ‘** Divine justize’”’; * averse 
from,’’ rather than “ indisposed to’? in Section 3 in Free 
Will, Chap. IX (X),e.c. 1t was the sease that the chapter 
on the Holy Spirit should becondensed. Farther the Pres- 
bytery desired to express its confidence in the wisdom of 
the Committee to cumplete the work which has been so 
satistac: orily began. 

The Presbytery of Petoskey, Mich., after a short, sharp 
discussion on a majority aod minority report, adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote a report accepting in the main the re- 
port of the Revision Committee, but expressiug its dissatis- 
tacticn with certain particulars. Among these the most 
impoitant was that io regard to the elimination of the doc- 
tiines of Preterition and Reprubation, which was not as full 
as the Presbytery had re quested. 

The Presbytery of Winnebago approved the report, ex- 
cept that it desired the words “abominably’”’ in Chap. 
XXXII. Sec. 2, and *‘incapable’”’ in Chap. XII.Sec. 8, strick- 
en out. lt also adopted the following in regard to Chap. 
ILt.: 

* Resolved, that while this presbytery prefers the chapter as 
revised, to its original form, yet we respectfully refer the same 
back te the General Assembly with the request that the commit- 
tee rewrite the chapter, and that the statements regarding God's 
decrees, when possibie, be couched in the language of Scrip- 
ture.” 


» 
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AT the thirty fourth anniversary of the Fulten St. 
Prayer-meeting oa Saptember 231, tusre were twenty-five 
persons present woo attended the firss mezetiag. Among 
them was J. C. Lisapaear, cae original foaader of these 
meetings, which are stilicontinued with a2 average at- 
tendanee of forty-five. . 
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TRIENNIAL SYNOD OF THE HOLLAND CHRIS- 
TIAN REFORMED CHURCH. 





BY THE REV. HENRY E. DOSKER. 





ONE of the most important and in its results probably 
one of the most far-reaching synodsof later years, bas just 
been held at Leeuwarden (Friesland), August 17ch-29th. 

Its labors were aptly introduced by a most original ser- 
mon by the most original pastor of th entire Church, the 
retiring president, the Rev. W. H. Gispev, of Amsterdam, 
from the text Phil. iv, 5. 

The discourse abounded in quaint bits and epigrammatic 
savings and unquestionably had an influence in molding 
the subzequent labors of Synod. 

By the fixed Jaw of the Church, the representation is ex- 
ceedingly small; only forty members constituting the as- 
sembly, while the theological professors are present as 
synodical advisers, 

The organization was effected by the election of the local 
pastor, the Rev. J. Van Andel, as president, the Rev. H. 
Beuker, of Leyden, as assessor, and the Revs. A. Van der 
Slais and T. B. Bos,as clerks. 

The Old Reformed Church of Prussia, the Belgic Mission 
Church of the U. P. Church of Scotland, the Free Church 
of Scotland, and the Dutch Reformed and Vatch Christian- 
Reformed Churches of America were represeated, either by 
delegation or le’ ter. 

The deliberations of these triennial synods are limited 
by the so-called agenda,a fixed list of topics, presented 
by the ten Provincial Synods, which severally send two 
cierical and two lay delegates as their representatives. 

The Synod is governed by a traditional set of rules, which 
are entirely sui generis, and, unlike those prevailing in 
any other deliberative body I know of, allowing three or 
four distinct motions to occupy the attention of the house 
at once, which are disposed of according to the plan of the 
survival of the fittest, and are voted on as so many candi- 
dates for office; that one tinally prevailing which com- 
mands the greatest number of votes. 

Much time is wasted by this modus operandi, and sy- 
nodical committees bave been hitherto unknown among 
them, the Assembly being in a continuous * committee of 
the whole.”’ It is, however, but fair to say that, at the 
close of this Synod a committee of two was appointed to 
prepare a set of rules of order for future use. 

Tne Christian Reformed Church, of Holland, supports 
two missions. 

For work among the Jews fi. 5,097.25 were received, and 
fl. 4,938.79 were expended. 

Toe foreign work is among the Japanese in the Dutch 
Indies. Here they bave three missionaries and one assist- 
apt, with several native helpers. 

The ivcome for this work steadily increases, and the 
aggregate for the last trieanium is fi. 56,886.20, with an 
expenditure of fl 48 075,78. Toe shortage was covered by 
the income of the sinking fund and of their missionary 
organ, The Mustardseed. 

Tne question wrether a minister of their Church, who 
accepted a position in the Protestant Indian Church, was 
still to be considered as an available candidate, in case he 
desired to return, was warmly debated and fiually referred 
to a special committee of three of their professors, to be 
reported onin 1894. 

The tie uniting the Christian Reformed Church of Hol- 
land and the Dutch Reformed Church of America was 
stretched once more, and has become exceedingly attenu- 
uated by the persistent interference of the Dutch body in 
the action of the American Church with regard to the 
ecc'esiastical standing of members of oath bound secret 
societies ; and by just so much the relation tothe America 
Seceders became closer. ' 

The Seminary of Kampen was reported as in a flourish- 
iog condition, as well it may be with its able corps of pro- 
fessors and 107 theological students; a fact all the more 
noteworthy when we remember that the institution is 
practically without endowment and is dependent, for 
almost all its expens2s, on the liberality of the Church. 

Pa-tor Gispen’s abie editorship of the Bazuin,the denom- 
inational organ, was continued for another triennium. 

The request of the Presbyterian Church of America, for 
co-operation in the formation of a consensus creed, was 
refused on the grouad of apparent needlessness and also 
on account of the intended participation in this work of 
the Establisbed Church, which the Christian Reformed 
brethren have uncburcbed. 

But by far the most important action of the assembly 
was the decision of tne vexed question of union with the 
Doleerendea, the followers of Dr. A. Kuyper. The de- 
bates of tne various points involved consumed the better 
part of three days. 

Toe socalied Concept-act, which originated with the 
Doleerenden and has kept the two Churches in hot 
water for three years, was first of all set aside by a unani- 
mous vote. 

Tneu came the tug of war—the proposal of a new con- 
tracting basis. 

The situation seemed exceedingly unpromising. Several 
distinct factions of the Synod were led by men of unques- 
tioned ability, altho in reality there were but two. The 
first was led by the young and able professor, Herman 
Bavinck; the other by his colleague, Prof. L. Lindeboom. 
The first maialy insisted on complete severance from the 
State Church and mutual consideration and appreciation 
of each other’s history. As basis of union he proposed— 
unity of faitll and practice. 

The other sbarply accentuated the ebligation of secession 
frum the old Church, as having Jost all the characteristics 
of a true Church of Christ; and required of the other party 
the concession of the correctness of this separatistic view 
as the condition of union. 

The ‘Bavinck party finally triumphed, even Lindeboom 
being swept along with the enthusiastic movement In the 
Tight direction; and the Synod accepted their proposal 





without a dissenting vote- 
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Many points remain yet to be settled, especially the 
invo!ved question of the relation of the Church to the train- 
ing of her ministry, (University or seminary.) 

A strong and fair committee has been appointed to con- 
fer with the Doleerenden as to the details of the new 
plain of union. 

The other Synod meets at The Hague next month, and 
the final decision of this matter appears, therefore, near at 
band. What scarcely any one had dared to expect has 
happsned, and if nothing interferes to thwart the plans of 
the friends of union, we may confidently look forward toa 
speedy amalgamation of these two bodies of believers, 
which are entirely one in faith and practice; and whose 
united strengtb,in the future, must be the mainstay of 
the Evangelical faith in the Netherlands. 

HOLLAND, MICH. 


Lp 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE arrival of General Booth has been the occasion 
of numerous enthusiastic receptions, and has given a 
strong impulse to revivalism. 








...-Professor Winschied, of Leipsic, a member of one of 
the most noted Catholic families of the city, has announced 
his conversion to Protestantism. ‘Ihe immediate occasion 
was the exhibition of the Holy Coat at Treves. The Pro- 
fessor could not accept the authenticity of the garmeat, 
and his conscience wonld not allow him tosupporta Church 
that would permit such an exhibition. 


.... The fourteenth meeting of the Episcopal Church Con- 
gress, which will meet in Washington, D. C., November 
17th, will be presided over by ex-Senator Edmunds. 
Among the topics of discussion are Evolution and Theism, 
Socialism, Relation of the Clergy to Politics, New and Old 
Parochial Methods, Catholic and Protestant Tendencies in 
the Life of the Church, The True Policy of Diocesan Mis- 
sions, Personal Religion. 


....S3veral of the presbyteries have taken action with 
reference to Union Theological Seminary. The Huron 
Presbytery recommends its theological students not to at- 
tend Union Seminary. The Presbytery of Zanesville ad- 
vises all candidates under its care to pursue their theolog- 
ical studies in other theological institutions where destruc- 
tive biblical criticism is not taught. The Iowa City Pres- 
bytery gives similar advice to its theological students. 


...eThe German Catholic Convention, which met at Buf- 
falo, September 22d-24th, was attended by about 400 dele- 
gates. It was formally opeoed by Archbishop Katzer, ot 
Milwaukee, at whose installation Cardinal Gibbons spoke so 
emphatically in condemnation of those who should bring dis- 
sension into the hierarchy of America. Attention has been 
directed to this meeting on account of its supposed aim in 
Germanizing the control of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States. In view of this, the presence of Bishop 
Ryan, of Buffalo, the expulsion from the secret session, 
when the constitution was adopted, of Father Zurcher of 
Buffalo, the well-known anti-Cahensly priest, and the sub- 
sequent admission of an Irishman, attracted considerable 
notice. No action, however, seems to have been taken 
which could fairly be considered as indicating a strong 
Cahensiy feeling. The Society adopted the name ‘“' Ger- 
man-American Society of Priests,” and declared its first 
object to be to aid in the forming of annual conventions of 
all Catholic laymen ia the United States, and to encourage 
and train them in considering social and educational ques- 
tions from the Catholic point of view. Membership 
is open to all Catholic clergymen ef German extraction, 
in charge of German congregations, or speaking 
the German language. The platform, after declaring 
filial devotion and unfailing fealty to the Pope, 
indorses very heartily the calling of an International 
Catholic Congress for the purpose of urging the restora- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope as an independent 
sovereign, and urges that the Congress be held ia America 
at the tim: of the World’s Fair; protests against every in- 
terference with the parochial schools, especially condemn- 
ing the Poughkeepsie plan, demands the full right to re- 
tain without interference from any one the German mother 
tongue, together with the language of the country, and pro- 
tests against the attempts to withdraw Government aid 
from Indian schools. A resolution was also adopted “ in 
order to preserve and cultivate the German language, to 
recommend that Catholics send their children to such in- 
stitutions as teach the German language besides Eoglish.”’ 
The balloting for officers for the ensuing year resulted in 
the election of the same persons who have guided the 
“Union” hitherto. Vicar-General Muehlsiepen, of St. 
Louis, was re-elected President; Dr. Meisner, of Peru, Ind., 
Vice President; Father William Taerber, of St. Louis, 
Secretary; and Father Duffaer, of Buffalo, Treasurer. 
Newark, Milwaukee, St. Louis and St. Paul, were men- 
tioned forthe next meeting, but the decision rests with the 
Committee. 


....The National Unitarian Conference opened at Sara- 
toga, Tuesday, September 22d, and closed Thursday, Sep- 
tember 24th. A large number of delegates were present 
and the exercises were of general interest. The opening 
communion service was conducted by the Rev. Eiward 
Everett Hale, D.D., of Boston. At the commencement of 
the regular exercises George William Curtis, who wa; 
introduced as the new President, expressed some diffidence 
at accepting the position, being more accustomed to politi- 
cal than to religious gatherings. He comforted himself, 
however, by remembering that in the view of many the 
Unitarians had very little religion, being given over altd- 
gether to mere morality, altho he had never known of any 
Church or State that had been harmed by mere morality. 
Jn the presentation of the Annual R2port, the Rev. Brooke 
Herford, of Boston, called attention to the spread of Uni- 
tarianism in Japan and Iodia, and the progress of liberal 
thought in the Uaited States. A reference to the election 
of Phillips Brooks to the bishopric ef Massachusetts was 





warmly cheered. With regard to the growth of the de 
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nomination reference was made to Dr. Hale’s remark at 
Saratoga two years ago, that they ought not to show their 
faces there unless they could show an increase of fifty Uni- 
tarian churches. As a matter of fact the increase has been 
sixty-one, a success that should inspire confidence for the 
future. The Church Building Fund has reached $100,000 
and is still increasing. On Wednesday the devotional ex- 
ercises, conducted by the Rev. Mary A. Safford, were fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the subject of ‘‘ Church Exten- 
sion’”’ with addresses by the secretaries of different confer- 
ences. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner 
of Labor, gave an address on marriage and divorce, in 
which, after speaking of the present transition state of 
society and giving some statistics showing the rapid in- 
crease of divorce, he said: 


“I believe it possible properly to restrict divorce; but while 
restricting divorce, I would most certainly make marriages more 
difficult. Indiscreet and hasty marriages lead straight to di- 
vorce. There are many ways in which divorce may be restricted 
without abridging the causes for which it is allowable. 

“ No one regrets more than I do the causes which have led to 
the divorce movement. I do not believe that divorce is a 
menace to the purity and sacredness of the family, but I do be- 
lieve that it is a menace to the infernal brutality, of whatever 
name and be it crude or refined, which at times makes a hell 
of the holiest human relations. I believe the result will be an 
enhanced purity, a sublimer sacredness, a more beautiful em- 
bodiment of Lamartine’s trinity—the trinity of the father, the 
mother and the child—which of itself completes and continues 
the race; andif we would preserve this beautiful trinity in all 
its sacredness, society must take the disgusting medicine 
labeled ‘ divorce.’” 


At the session on Thursday Dorman B. Eaton presided in 
place of Mr. Curtis, who was absent. Reports were read 
on the endowment of the Meadville Theological School 
and on the adoption of the Liturgy preferred by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. In the discussion on tbis 
latter point there was little divergence of opinion, all the 
speakers expressing a desire for a liturgical service, altho 
it was deemed best to leave each church eatirely free to 
adopt it or not as it saw fit. The Rev. C. M. Knapp, the 
Unitarian Missionary to Japan, read a paper on that coun- 
try taking the position that its people are about to ao 
Unitarian Christianity. He claimed that the failure of the 
evangelical missionaries was due to the inability of the 
Japanese to recognizes as truth the teaching that Jesus of 
Nazareth was both aGod anda map. Teach them that he 
was a perfect man and they are willing to acceptit. The 
president elect was Geo. William Curtis. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale was chosen Chairman of the Council. 











Missions. 
THE BOOK-LENDING EVANGELIZATION SOCI- 
ETY OF CANTON. 


e BY THE REV. B. ©. HENRY, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church (North). 





This is the name given to a society composed of the native 
Christians connected with the various Protestant Churches 
in Canton province. It is purely native in its origin, the 
suggestion having come, in the first instance, from one of 
our most zealous and efficient native preachers. Itis also 
entirely native in its organization, management and mem- 
bership. Its plea for existence and support is that it aims 
not only to enlist the native Church iu active Christian 
work, but to meet a deeply felt want. Its special object is 
to place the teachings of Christianity in concrete, tangible 
form before the scholars and teachers of this province. To 
bring the Bible, and the best commentaries available, books 
on the evidences of Christianity, treatises on doctrinal and 
practical Christianity—in short, the best Christian litera- 
ture the Church in China posseases—to these men in their 
homes and in theirschools. There aretens of thousands of 
these scholars, mostly teachers of village schools, simple, 
intelligent mep, many of them men who have not made the 
acquaintance of Christianity in any favorable way. They 
form a very important and influential class, having the in- 
straction and guidance, toa large extent, of the youth in 
their hands. They are the oracles of the village circles, and 
are regarded as chief authority in most matters that iater- 
est the people outside their immediate family life. To gain 
a fair hearing for Christianity with these scholars would 
be of immense advantage. 

The methods proposed to reach them are, firs‘, to form a 
map of the country, with a register of all the villages, the 
number, names and locations of the schools and teachers. 
This will require time and care, but will not be a difficult 
task. 

The next step will be to employ intelligent, able-bodied 
earnest Christian men as agents to go from village to vil- 
lage and from school to school with the books, each having 
his special district assigned to him. These agents, as an 
easy method of introduction, will carry asupply of writ- 
ing materials, to be offered for sale, and as an excuie for 
their intrusion. The books will be placed before the teach- 
er of each school, aad when he has selected tho3e he wishes 
to examine they wil! be left in bis hands for a month to give 
ample opportunity for inspection and study, the agent 
promising to call for them at the expiration of that time, 
when he can either buy what he wishes, retain them a lon- 
ger time, or obtain a fres: supply. Careful records of the 
place, the teacher, nam? and the books supplied will be 
kept. In this way each district is to bs canvassed thorough- 
ly, all the schools and teachers being systematically visited 
once amoprth. Itis a reasonable hope that interest will be 
awakened at various points so that branch societies can be 
established in the interior districts which will become the 
nuclei of Christian congregati »ns and churches. 

For the means of carrying on this work the Society relies 
on the help of the great Bible and Tract societies to provide 
the books to be loaned, while all the expenses outside thc 
books required will be born: by sub.criptions from native 
Christians. They have already over four buodred dollars 
subscribed with which to begin the work, and have secured 
grants from the American and Scottish Bible societies, the 
American Tract Society and, it is hoped, the R-ligious 
Tract Saciety, sufficieat to provide them with such books 
as they require as the outstart, They have fixed upoa the 
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prefecture of Shin-Chau in the northern part of the province 
as the field of their initial work,and hope soon to send their 
agents forth. 

This enterprise has many features to commend it to our 
favor. It is a genuine, spontaneous effort on the part of 
the native Church in the line of practical, aggressive, evan- 
gelistic work. It recognizes the obligation resting upon 
Chinese Christians to carry the Gospel to their fellow- 
countrymen. It is also a wise and practical scheme—a 
shrewd choice, both as to the class to be reached and the 
means to be employed. It has been well thought out, 
thoroughly discussed for more than a year, and only waits 
the test of practical application. It is a thoroughly union 
effort. It has no denominational features. It recognizes 
the central fact that the Church of Christ is one. _ Instead 
of frittering away their strength in half a dozen feeble 
denominational enterprises, in which there would almost 
necessarily be developed a spirit of rivalry, they have all 
come together, cordially, as we believe, and united in this 
general enterprise. Those who by means of this Society 
receive the Gospel and become Christians, have full liberty 
to enter whatever Church they choose. it will not be al- 
lowed to become a proselyting agency in the hands of any 
particular Chureh. In this way it will help to lay the 
foundation of one United Church of Christ in China. 

The subscriptions are in the form of shares, the contribu- 
tion of three cents a month constituting one share. Noone 
is limited as to the number of shares he may take. Some 
have taken one hundred; others only halfashare. Each 
year a report of the work done, and a statement of accounts 
will be rendered by the Society. 

A Committee of Correspondence, consisting of five mis- 
sionaries, has been appointed by the Canton Missionary 
Conference to assist them in their communications with 
the Bible and Tract societies, and in the selection of the 
books to be used. 

We bid them godspeed in their enterprise, and trust 
that in its practical operations the highest expectations of 
its friends and promoters will be abundantly realized. 

Canton, China, August 10th, 1891. 
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THE Secretaries of the Missionary Society of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church have issued a circular letter 
showing how the collections for missions have been steadily 
advancing, but calling attention to the fact that the de- 
mand is advancing at agreater rate than the supply, so 
that the last year closed with a debt. That, however, has 
been met, and the present condition is good; bat great care 
must be taken lest the advance in funds fall behind the 
advance in new opportunities and increasing demands of 
old fields. The table appended gives a summary of the 
collections for the past seven years for the general work of 
the Society both at home and abroad: 


Collections Other 
Year. only. sources. Totals. 

SD isisnbncbedesan $652,188 99 $83,036 87 $735,225 86 
1886... . 694,054 95 136,998 41 881,028 36 
Bbc cocccoceocess 836,592 37 148,711 10 992,128 47 
1887... 982,208 91 112,587 00 1,044,795 91 
1888 928,596 isk 71,984 86 1,000,581 24 
is adi a eee bX 1,014.082 09 116,055 71 1,130,137 80 
er 1,051,642 04 83,629 78 1,135,271 82 
Total........... $6,100,345 73 $752,998 73 $6,869,169 46 

Increase over seven years prior to 1884 by collections 
I ite nec cendeanbtiessdeescn<eegngentscccecenanid $2,241,648 27 


Increase over seven years prior to 1884 from all sources 2,482,157 92 


...-[a THE INDEPENDENT of September 10th, we gave the 
statistics of Catholic missions as compiled from the Report 
of the Propaganda for 1890 and published in the Illustrated 
Catholic Missions for August. The September number 
gives the figures for Africa, America, Australasia and 
Oceania as follows: 

“The Church in the United States and Canada (except so far 
as regards Indian and Negro mis3ions), and in Australasia and 
New Zealand (excapt in the native missions), car only be reck - 
oned among‘ missions’ in a teconical sense; but as the figures 
are not distinguished, but given en masse, we have no cnoice 
but to give them as we find them: 
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.... The Church Missionary Gleaner, in commenting oa 
the recent Census of India, says: 


*“ Since 1881, the population has increased by twenty-nine mil- 
lions; that is to say, almost as many souls have been added to the 
people of India in ten years as are comprised in the whole popu- 
lation of England and Wales. The total is now two hundred and 
eighty-six millions. India contains more people than all Africa 
and South America combined: more than all Europe, exclud- 
ing Russia; nearly ten times the population of England. Or 
take the provinces, Bengal alone has more souls than the 
United States and Canada combined; the Punjab more than 
Spain and Portugal; the Madras Presidency, equal to Italy and 
Belgium together. And what are we doing to make known the 
Gospel! to these myriads? Each missionary, on an average, has a 
quarter of a million souls toreach. That is as if there were one 
clergyman or minister for Bristol or for Nottingham, for Berk- 
shire or for Shropshire, (Cleveland or Buffalo, for the District 
of Columbia or Utah.? 
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* But it is really worse than that, for the missionaries are not 
equally distributed. Take the northwest provinces. In them 
there are forty-nine civil districts. Several societies are at 
work, the strongest being the American Episcopal Methodists 
and theC. M.S. The C.M.S8. is supposed to occupy fifteen of 
the forty-nine districts. In seven of these no other society is 
represented at all, the seven contain more than ten millions of 
souls; and C. M. 8. has one European missionary among them, 
and a few native teachers. And we call this evangelizing India, 
andare mightily offended when critics talk of failure! It is dif- 
ficult to know what failure could be greater; not failure on God's 
part- not failure on the missionary’s part—but serious failure 
on our part, and the sooner we realize it the better.” 


Biblical Research. 
ECCLESIASTICS AND ANTI-ECCLESIASTES. 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 








Or the deutero-canonical books none is more interesting 
than the “ Book of Wisdom,” commonly called the “* Wis- 
dom of Solomon,” and which, as J. E. Ch. Schmidt (‘‘ Salo- 
mo’s Prediger,’”’ 1704), Kelle (‘‘ Die Salomonischen Schrif- 
ten,” 1815), aud others assert is to be reyarded as 
a refutation of Ecclesiastes or Koheleth. Because the 
book is called ‘* Wisdom of Solomon,” Clement of 
Alexandria, Hippolytus and Tertullian believed in its 
Solomonic authorship. Origen, Eusebius and Augustine 
denied this authorship, but believed in its divine inspiration. 
Jewish scholars, like de Rossi and Wessely, not to mention 
a number of Christian writers, also held that the book was 
written by Solomon, and the Solomonic authorship is still 
believed by the Roman Catholic writer Schmid, the author 
of ‘‘Das Buch der Weisheit” (Vienna, 1858). But Solo- 
mon js neither the author of Ecclesiastes nor of ‘‘Wisdom.”’ 
J. M. Faber’s hypothesis that “‘ Wisdom” was written by 
Zerubbabel is as much a curiosity as Grotius’s claim that 
Ecclesiastes was written by that worthy. The suggestion 
of Noack (“Ursprung des Christenthums,” I, p. 222, Leip- 
sic, 1837) that ‘“‘ Wisdom” was written by Apollos, was 
ably defended by Dean Plumptre (“The Writings of 
Apollos ’’ in the Expositor, 1878), but with this difference, 
that the former claims that Apollos wrote the book after 
his conversion to Christianity, and the latter that it was 
written before his conversion, hence the many phrases of 
‘*Wisdom”’ which re-appear in the epistle to the Hebrews. 
According to Noack the famous passage in Wisdom ii, 
12-20, isa mark of Christian origin; the description is a re- 
flection of the impression which the fate of Jesus made 
upon his faithful followers, since in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, vii, 52, the enemies of Jesus are charged with having 
become the betrayers and murderers of the ‘‘ Just One.”’ 
The passage in *‘ Wisdom ”’ rans thus: 


* Therefore let us lie in wait for the righteous; because he is 
not for our turn, and he is clean contrary to our doings; he up- 
braideth us with our offending the law, and objecteth to our 
infamy the transgressings of our education. He professeth to 
have the knowledge of God, and he calleth himself the child of 
the Lord. He was made to reprove our thoughts. He is grievous 
unto us even to behold; for his life is not like other men’s, his 
ways are uf another fashion. We are esteemed of him as coun- 
terfeits; he abstaineth from our ways as from filthiness; he pro- 
nounceth the end of the just to be blessed, and maketh his boast 
that God is his father. Let us see if his words be true, and let 
us prove what shall happen inthe end of him. Forif the just 
man be the son of God, he will help him and deliver him from 
the hand of his enemies. Let us examine him with despiteful- 
ness and torture, that we may know his meekness, and prove his 
patience. Let us condemn him witha shameful death; for by 
his own saying he shall be respected.” 

According to Plumptre, the writer had heard, it may be, 
ef that Righteous One who appeared in Galilea and Jeru- 
salem, and that marvelous history had stirred him into a 
glow of admiration for him whom as yet he knew not. 
Whether one believes in Apollos’s authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews or not, certain it is, that Apollos is not the 
author of the ‘‘ Book of Wisdom,’’ which was undoubtedly 
written before Philo; and the resemblance in language in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews may be paralleled rather from 
Philo, as J. B. McCaul has done in his “ Epistle to the He- 
brews’’ (London, 1874). 

What was the writer’s purpose? It may be said that he 
intended to correct either the teaching of Ecclesiastes, or a 
current misinterpretation of the same. The most striking 
instance is in Wisdom ii, 6-10, when compared with Eccle- 
siastes ix, 7-9. Here Ecclesiastes, or Koheleth, gives an ad- 
vice to make use of the innocent joys of life. The ungodly 
libertines of Alexandria, referring to the passage, inter- 
preted, or misinterpreted, it in their own fashion, as may be 
seen from the words put into their mouth by Anti-Eccle- 
siastes: 

* Come, therefore, and let us enjoy the good things present, 
and let us eagerly make use of the world as long as we are 
young. Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments, 
and let no flower of the spring pass by us. Let us crown our- 
selves with rosebuds before they wither; let there be no meadow 
which our riot does not traverse. Let not one of us be without a 
share of our wantonness; everywhere let us leave behind us 
signs of our joyousness; for this is our portion, and this our 

lot.” 

The last words are the same used by Ecclesiastes several 
times (ii, 10; iii, 22; v, 18; ix, 9). The scoffers at Alexandria 
asserted in the words of Ecclesiastes that ‘“‘ one chance hap- 
pens to the righteous and tothe wicked” (ix,2). To this 
Anti-Ecclesiastes rejoins that there is nosuch thing; on 
the contrary, the righteous are in the hand of God, they 
are in peace and live forever; whereas the wicked go to 
destruction (Wisd. iii, 2,3; iv, 7; v, 14,15). Does Ecclesiastes 
assert that in much wisdom is much grief (i, 18), his antag- 
onist replies that to live with wisdom has no bitterness 
and no sorrow, but mirth and joy (viii, 16). Says Ecclesi- 
astes that wisdom brings no bread to the wise, neither 
favor nor respect (ix, 11)? Anti-Ecclesiastes asserts, that she 
brings veneration and honor (viii, 10). Says Ecclesiastes 
that there is no remembrance of the wise more than of the 


everlasting memorial to them that come after him (viii, 13). 
Says Ecclesiastes that wisdom is to be sought in wine and 
revelry and delights (ii, 1-8)? Anti-Ecclesiastes replies that. 
wisdom shall not enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in 
a body given to sin (i, 4). When Koheleth states that 
death is better than life, and it is to be desired as an ever- 
lasting sleep (vi, 4,5), his antagonist says: ‘‘ seek not death 
in the error of your life, for God made not death” (i, 12, 
18); through envy of the Devil came death into the world, 
and they that do hold of his side do find it” (ii, 24). When 
Ecclesiastes states that God has made all beautiful inits 
time (iii, 11) and made man upright (iv, 29), Anti-Ecclesi- 
astes rejoins that God created ali things that they might 
have their being (i, 14), and man to be immortal (ii, 28). 
Without going into further details, it must be admitted 
that altho Ecclesiastes occupies a place in the canon, and 
Anti-Ecclesiastes is the apocrypha, the latter occupies a 
higher standpoint than the former. And because certain 
doctrines are brought out fuller in the Book of Wisdom 
than by Ecclesiastes, it supplied an important gap in Jew- 
ish theology. The late Professor Delitzsch says, very per- 
tinently: 

“In the Book of Ecclesiastes the old covenant digs its own 
grave. Itis insofar also a schoolmaster unto Christ, since it 
awakens the desire fora better covenant than the first. The 
Book of Wisdom, however, is a harbinger of this better cove- 
nant.” 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 


Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 11th. 
CHRIST FORETELLING HIS DEATH.—Jonn x11, 20-36, 


NotEs.—“Certain Greeks.”’"—Gentiles by birth, who were 
** proselytes of the gate’’; that is, had accepted the Jewish 
religion, but had not become Jews by circumcision. They 
might offer sacrifices, but could not come within the tem- 
ple. ** Came to Philip.’’—It is curious that they came 
to Philip, and that he went for counsel to Andrew; for 
these are the only ones of the twelve disciples that have 
Greek and not Hebrew names. Probably they had Greek 
connections. “* Which was of Bethsaida of Galilee.”— 
Why his birthplace is mentioned is not clear now, but per- 
haps there was a Greek colony there, and perhaps these 
Greeks came from there and knew Philip. ** Telleth 
Andrew.”’—Philip’ wanted to consult Andrew before tak- 
ing the liberty. **Tell Jesus’”’—and very likely bring 
the Greeks with them, Trey are not mentioned further, 
but very likely they came and listened to these words that 
follow. ‘* The hour is come.””—Apparently the thought 
that the Gentiles were beginning to seek him reminded 
him that they would not flock to him till after his death. 
“Except a grain of wheat die.”—And so, except I 
die, I cannot be the source of life to the world. * My 
soul troubled.”’—His natural feelings were stirred in view 
of his approaching death and its terrors. ———-—“ Father, 
save me from this hour.””—Very likely, as in the margin, 
this should be a question. “For your sakes.”’—As a 
testimony to strengthen their faith; he did not need it for 
himself.——~** Now is.the judgment of this world.”— 
Christ’s death would condemn the world, and cast out its 
prince, who is Satan, and whose kingdom should then be- 
gin to fail. “* Lifted up.”—Rather, on the cross, than 
by his ascension. “ The Christ abideth forever.’’—Re- 
ferring to such passages as Ps. cx, 4; Dan. vii, 13, 14.——— 
‘“* Hid himself.’’—Probably in his quiet retreat in Bethany. 

Instruction.—These Greeks were the first fruits of the 
Gentiles, our spiritual ancestors. It did not then look as if 
the great fruitage of the Gospel were to be among these 
Greeks who were not even allowed to enter the Temple. 
Bat they were more dissatisfied with their religon, had less 
spiritual pride, and were more ready to receive the trath. 

There is a simplicity about the request to see Jesus, 
which implies a readiness to be instructed. At the cross it 
was the soldiers that were most impressed. These are the 
people for whom disciples should labor. Jesus told them 
not to linger too long with those that refused to hear, but 
to go on to those that wanted to hearthem. If there be 
first a ready mind, then let preachers and teachers pour in 
all their best Christian labor, as it has been now fcr some 
years in Japan. 

Jesus saw, in mind, the great number of the Gentiles 
that would come to him, and so he said that the hour ap- 
proached for him to be glorified. Here he looked beyond 
the cross to the subsequent honor. He must dieso that mil- 
lions might accept him; otherwise he would, like the grain 
of wheat, ‘‘ abide alone.’’ 

Absolute self sacrifice is the condition of the noblest suc- 
cess. So it is that Christianity makes this the condition of 
life. One must stop loving himself and working for him- 
self,first, and work for others and love others as much as 
himself. Jesus loved not and spared not himself. He gave up 
even his life, not caring for it; and the noblest character of 
old Greek history was the o!d man Socrates who cheerfully 

gave up his life rather than stop teaching the people how 
to be true and good. 

Here is the great Christian paradox: ‘‘ He that loveth 
his life loseth it; he that hatethit shall keepit unto life 
eternal.’”’ It is hard to teach that to people, but it is the 
grandest lesson that can be learned. Think of brave sol- 
diers who have died fortheir country. Nobody isa hero 
who is not ready to sacrifice life to save others. Christ 
led the way; and his servants. must follow. If he died for 
others, they must be ready to do the same, Then they 
shall have part alsoin his glory. Where he goes they shall 
go also. 

Jesus was human, and not above being troubled by that 
which Nature fears. He wept with the sisters of Lazarus, 
and now he was troubled at the thought of thecross. He 
prayed to be delivered from it, but immediately withdrew 
the prayer. We may pray to be delivered from suffering, 









































fool for ever (ii, 16)? Anti-Ecclesiastes rejoins that by means 


18 | but that is no reason why we should not go rele for- 
of wisdom he shall obtain immortality and leave behind an 


What men see and hear depends on their eyes and ears. 
Some said it was thunder, others that it was an angel. 
Jesus used to say: ‘“‘He that hath ears to- hear let him 
hear.”” A man should cultivate an eye quick to see o,por- 
tunities of doing good, an ear quick to hear calls for help. 
How deaf and blind most people are! 

How strange it seemed that Christ said he would “ draw 
all men unto him.” It was a sublime and most improbable 
prophecy. But it is rapidly coming true. 

Jesus bade the people walk while they had the light; 
that is, improve their opportunities. That is a great les- 
son. That means that a child should go to school and 
study while he has the chance. He will be very sorry later 
that he did not. Opportunities do not repeat themselves. 
They come once andthen go. Make the most of the present 
chance. What @ chance those Jews had to learn from 
Jesus, bat they lost it. What a chance those Greeks had 
to see Jesus. We do not know, but perbaps they were the 
first Greek converts. ‘ 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CORNELIUS, J. A., Le Claire and Zion, Ia., resigns. 

CRANE, A. M., Millbury, accepts call to Medfield, Mass. 
EGAN, Greorae, ord. September 30th, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
EWART, George C., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
FAWCETT, ApaM, Alexandria, accepts call to Columbus, Ohio. 
GATES, FReperick H., rec. October Ist, Saugerties, N. Y- 
GREGORY, F. A., Berwick, Ili., resigns. 

HARDING, E. N., rec. October Ist., Stoughton, Wis. 
McCULLOUGH, J. P., Nyack, N. Y., resigns. 

PARSHLEY, J. H., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

RICHARDS, N., rec., October Ist, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

SWEET, E. H., Brockton, Mass., called to Windsor, Vt. 

wal Or ale K , Philadelphla, Penn., accepts call to Medford, 





WATKINS, W. G., Shamokin City, accepts call to Scranton, 
enn 


WILLIAMS, C. W., West Townsend, accepts ca]] to South Han- 
som, Mass. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, Jostrpn M., New Duluth, Minn., resigns. 
ALLABEN, ADELBERT E., Payson, I11., resigns. 


BRAKEMEYER, Gustavus L., Grand View, Ia., accepts call to 
— German Evangelist for Lilinois and the State H. M. 
ociety. 


Sag eemines, JUANITA, Oberlin Sem., called to Brookton, 


BULLOCK, WrctraMm, Mulliken, Mich., resigns. 
BURGESS, Lovurs F., Bridgewater, Ct., resigns. 

CHASE, ANDREW L., Montrose, Cal., resigns. 

CLARK, JAmes B., Colville and Chewelah, Wash., resigns. 
CONRY,HENRY W., Campton, N. H., resigns. 

De PUY, WELLINGTON, Lowell, Mich., resigns. 


EATON, JAmes F., North Adams, Mass., called to presidency 
Whitman College, Washington. D.C. 


—— STEPHEN G., Oakland, accepts call to Grass Valley, 
‘al. 


FOSTER, Frstus, Mt. Hope, Kan., resigns. 

HESCOCK, Gustavus B., Fort Fairfield, called to Monson, Me. 

HOLMAN, Davip A., Whiting, accepts call to Dunkirk, Ind. 

AHURLESS, Parker, DePae, accepts call to Bureau, Ill. 

JOHN, Lewis F., Villa Park, Denver, Col., resigns. 

KING, Howarp A. L., Union Ch., Taunton, Mass., resigns. 

KROHN, Puaitip, Atchison, Kan., accepts call to Chicago, Il. 

LOBA. Victor E., Siloam Springs, Ark., accepts call to Noble, 
0. 


a Lee K., New Haven, Conn..accepts call to Otsego, 
ch. 


MASON, J. D., inst. Oct. lst., Forest City, lowa. 
MERCER, RicHarp, Hubbardton; Vt., resigns. 


PEASE, CLARENCE H., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Bucking- 
ham, Conn. 


PEASE, Wri11AM, Roodhouse, IIl., resigns . 


PIERCE, Avsert F., First Ch., Middletown. N.Y. , accepts call 
to Danbury, Conn. 


PROVAN, James, Scotland, accepts call to Loweil, Mich. ’ 

RACKLIFFE, ALMON J., Skowhegan, called to Elisworth, Me. 

ROGERS, AuFrep H., St. Clair, Mo., resigns. 

ROSS, CyrriL, Ontonagan, Mich., accepts call to Bevier, Mo. 

ROYCE, Le Roy, Danvers, IIl., resigns. 

SMITH, Wr1traM, Bureau, accepts call to Plymouth, Ill. 

oma. JAMES E., Waseca, Minn., called to Grand Rapids, 
ch. 


SWIM, Joun Q., Carthage, 8. D., resigns. 
WATSON, AuBeart, Hampstead, N.H., called to Holden, Mass. 


WELLS, George H., Mentreal, Can., accepts call to Plymouth 
Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WHITON, James M., Trinity Ch., New York, N. Y., resigns. 
WOOD, Epwarp A., Audubon and Lake Park, Minn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, E. L., Genesee, N. Y., accepts call to Chicago, I1l. 
Bakes. Frep P., Wayne, Neb., accepts call to Constantine, 
ich. 


BICKENBACK, A. R., Monticello, accepts call to Lyons, Ia. 
BUROEASD, Samvet D., died September 25th, Saratoga, N. Y., 
aged 72. 


CHEADLE, H. C., Jackson, Minn., resigns. 

GAGE, Joun L., Galesville, Wis., resigns. 

HAWLEY, R. E., South St. Paul, accepts call to St. Paul, Minn. 

HERRON, ANDREW, Sanborn, accepts call to Paulina, Ja. 

HOOD, FRANK C., New Castle, accepts call to Indianapolis, Ind. 

ea a W., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to St. Louis, 
0. 


LANE, A. G., Mason City, Ill., called to Cheyenne, Wyo. 
McDONALD, C.H., Alexander,S. D., resigns. 
McINTOSH, George 8., inst. September 27th, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAGLAREN, R. F., St. Paul, Minr., aceepts call to San Jose 
al. . 


TAIT, W. W.., inst. October Ist, Delta, O. 

VANCE, S. E., Lodi, accepts call to Eau Claire, Wis. 

WICKER, James M., Shenandoah, called to Carmel, Penn. 
WIDNER, Josernu W., La Crosse, called to Galesviile, Wis. 
WILLIAMS, R., Mt. Idaho, Idaho, accepts call to Cambria, 


WILLIAMS, R. L., Allegheny, called to Derry, Penn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BARR, W. B., United Pres., accepts call to Xenia, O. 
BLOEMENDAAL, P., Ref. Dutch, North Holland, Mich., called 
to Chicago, Wis. 
CORP Suaren E., Ref. Dutch, died September 238d, Tarrytown, 
aged 57. 


be: bagi Joun A.., Prot. Epis., Camden, calied te Atlantic 
ty, 





ward to meet it. 


TowsysY, IRVING, Univ., inst. September 27th, Middleport 
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Sanitary. 


EXPERIENCES OF HEALTH-SEEK- 





It is neither profound nor original to say 
that experience is a great teacher. It 
teaches very differently under different cir- 
cumatances and as to different occupations, 
and often needs to be closely watched lest 
it be misleading. It has many and varied 
uses when it comes to be applied tothe ills of 
every-day life, and especially to those bodily 
ills that turn an invalid hither and thither 
whithersoever the governor - physician 
listeth. A patient who had long experience 
with the gout once told us that all the valu- 
able information he had as to it was from a 
club of bon-vivants, who were accustomed 
to have a grand supper every month at a 
famous restaurant on Bioadway. Most of 
them had twinges now and then, and only 
those who gathered wisdom and acted upon 
it were prospered. The only two now alive 
are those who together took always a~two 
hours’ walk after the festivities were over. 

The invalid may always be presumed to 
be somewhat notional and needs to correct 
his judgment by that of others. Neverthe- 
less, if he is an observer he gathers up many 
items of valuable sanitary information and 
profits by the errorof others. If he has to 
change residence from time to time, or goes 
to a so-called health resort upon occasion, 
he must first make up his mind that there 
is no good sought without some drawbacks 
and complications. In getting the changed 
air and new climate he must expect some 
risks. and must study to reduce them to a 
minimum. The sleeping car, for instance, 
is not a sanitary institution. He must 
either manage so as to stop over at a com- 
fortable hotel at night, or, as this is against 
the spirit of American progress, if he re- 
solves to arrive with the well, he must 
specially see to his apartment that it is well 
located and has access of air by wire net- 
ting, which be can control at pleasure, He 
must study his billof fare in advance, that 
it may be adjusted to his changed conditions 
and especially must not stuff on the ground 
that extra exertion requires extra food. A 
bath before starting and a sense of special 
preparation will enable him to tide over a 
few duys with more comfort than if taking 
hischance. We _1emember an old traveler 
who took his morning wash just on gc- 
ing to bed, and prepared for a late break- 
fast by his evening meal so as to be pre- 
pared for those emergencies which often 
occur, when in the morning the washbowl 
and the waiter are wanted by all at the 
same time. 

Some of the most startling things we 
have seen have been after the health seeker 
has reached his temporary home. If he is a 
nervous dyspeptic who needs only to get his 
mind off of his stomach, the hot biscuit, the 
canned fruit, the fresh cake and pies which 
he could not eat at home, may be all very 
well; but if there is real gastric irritability 
or weakness, there must still be a well- 
adjusted choice of diet, with the hope of 
benefit from the greater choice and variety 
rather than from the larger consumption of 
food—at least at the start. Our greatest 
surprises have been with those who are 
seeking relief from some ferm of pulmo- 
nary impairment, It isa constant experience 
with those found sojourning in Colorado or 
the South that they seem to ignore the real 
object of the visit. It is largely that there 
may be more of out-of-door life. Soinstead 
of one or two hours a day spent in the open 
air there is tuo often the clinging to the 
room, the reading of books, and the writing 
of long letters to absent friends. Every even- 
ing and sometimes oftener there is the 
crowding of persons not in full health in 
the same: room, so that the air is far more 
impure than that to which they were accus- 
tomed at home. The old advice of “ out of 
towns and out of crowds’’ is entirely over- 
looked. 

How often have we seen the invalid in- 
dulging in the giddy dance, excited to fever 
over the strain of evening amusement, or 
playing games which brought too close con- 
tact for breathing space. In fact, our ex- 
perience bas been that not one person out 
of twenty at. our health resorts will be 
found making a judicious use of the advan- 
tages which they ought to have been seek 
ing in making achange. What is innocent 
amusement to others is often dissipation 
for the invalid. With our own eyes we 
have so often seen these prevailing errors at 
hotels and boarding-houses that we are fully 
convinced that the physician who recom- 
mends change of climate to bis patient needs 
with the greatest exactness to prescribe the 
rules of action, and while allowing all that 
is necessary or possible for entertainment, to 





protect from the usual infelicities of resort 
life, 

Some of our sanitarians are valuable be- 
cause they insist upon exact methods which 
have been chosen from a sanitary and medical 
standpoint, But asa rule we are far behind 
the German Spas, where the cure or relief 
results far oftener from the discipline than 
from the virtue of the waters. It has be- 
come such a custom to send various classes of 
invalids away from home, that there is need 
of more expert study of this whole subject. 
Where I shall go may be of great impor- 
tance,but how I shall go, how I shall behave 
as to hygienic care and how I shall conduct 
to cure is of far greater importance. In the 
present loose method of valetudivary jour- 
neying and staying we are sure that much 
more harm than good is done. While the 
more rebust are benefited or some by 
chance escape the perils through which 
they pass, others are battered about by 
their errors or their carelessness, and,if they 
return, fall an easy prey to the powers of 
disease. Health everywhere and always 
must be sought in accord with the laws of 
health, and,as a rule, is not to be won mere- 
ly by new skies and new scenes. 








Science. 


In the Indian mounds along the Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Tennessee rivers, the 
archeologist finds somany broken clay pots 
which were evidently broken when used in 
the funeral ceremonies, that some have been 
almost inclined to believe they were pur- 
posely selected in order to express somesen- 
timent. Dr. Edward Palmer, in a recent 
issue of Zoe, goes into the question and con- 
tends from his own observations among the 
Tarahumara Indians, that there is no espe- 
cial significance attached to the fact. The 
vessels were used simply to hold the food 
used in the Indian ceremonialsof burying 
the dead, and they thought no more of the 
vesvels which contained that food than we 
would of the string that held together the 
flowers we would put on our graves. He 
says as a matter of fact, most of the vessels 
in use among the Indians named are 
broken, and that they seem almost to pre- 
fer the vessel to be broken, as they use the 
pieces for numberless useful things. 
Broken vessels are never thrown away, 
every fragment being made use of. 


....Prof, John Macoun, of the Canadian 
Geological Survey, contends that any given 
plant is more productive when approaching 
the northern boundaries of the area it occu- 
pies than when it is approaching its south- 
ern lioe. Justin proportion that a plant’s 
vegetative system has to“‘struggle with life’’ 
its reproductive energies are increased. 
Professor Macoun uses this argument as 
against some of Mr. Darwin’s conclusions. 
Darwin found that the results of some of 
his crossing experiments favored the vege- 
tative powers. There was a greater weight 
of herbage in some of the crossed products 
than ia the uncrossed. Professor Macoun 
thinks fertility is a great advantage in a 
struggle for the extension of a race, and, 
therefore, Darwin’s vigorous plants rather 
oppose than favor his own conclusions as to 
the race-benefits from wide crossing. 





...-In a recent number of La Nature, M. 
Maspero prints an interesting article on the 
dog in ancient Egypt, illustrated by repre- 
semations of dogs reproduced from Egyp- 
tian monuments, and of a mummy of a dog 
recently opened and sketched by M. Beck- 
mann. The dog was the friend and com- 
panion of the ancient Egyptians, who also 
worshiped it as a god; and there are the 
remains of ancient cemeteries (as well as 
cat-cemeteries) where dog-mummies” have 
been found by the thousand. Naturalists 
have differed much as to the various species 
of Egyptian dogs, but, as Maspero suggests, 
a careful study of the skulls and skeletons 
preserved in these mummies would give 
excellent material for the solution of the 
vexed questions as to the races and species 
of dogs once living in Ezypt. 


....The turmeric root, Hydrastis Cana- 
densis is the subj-ctof an interesting paper 
in the Botanical Gazette by Homer Bowers. 
This curious Ranunculaceous plant has 
been long known to have but‘dne solitary 
root leaf. Mr. Bowers finds that even this 
israrely produced the first year. A seed, 
sprouting in May, produces the two cotyle- 
dons it ought to produce, and the plant con- 
tinues the whole of the first year, to act as 
leaves. Cases of this kind are rare. An 
African plant, Welwitschia nobilis, depends 
through a long life on its pair of cotyledons 
alone. 


..+-The nest of a “ catbird,” living in New 


South Wales, is described by Mr. North as 
a beautiful structure, ‘' being bowl-shaped, 











and composed extensively of long twigs en- 
twined around the large, broad leaves of 
Ptarietia” and other broad-leaved trees, 
The leaves appear to have been picked 
when green, and the interior of the nest is 
lined entirely with fine twigs. Altho in- 
cluded among the bower birds, the “ cat- 
bird’? has not been known to make a bower. 


--»-In the Old World the blackberry va- 
ries so much that on every excursion the 
collecting botanist may have reason to be- 
lieve he has a new species. In America the 
native blackberries vary so little that a bot- 
anist rarely attempts to describe a new one. 
One worthy this distinction has at length 
been found in Virginia. The new black- 
berry is called Rubus Millspaughii. 








School and College. 


AMHERST COLLEGE opened September 
j7ch. President Gates made an opening 
address, setting the keynote for the year’, 
work and making the announcements ot the 
arrangements for the year. All the members 
of the faculty are in attendance, with the ex- 
ception of Professor Garman, who will take 
a year inrest and travel. Professor Kim- 
ball, formerly of Johns Hopkins University, 
assumes the duties of Professor of Paysics 
and is busy in planning the new physical 
laboratory which will be this year construct- 
ed. Prof. George D. Olds, A. M., whose bril- 
liant record as Professor of Mathematics 
at the University of Rochester is well 
known, assumes the duties of Professor of 
Mathematics at Amherst and begins his 
work to-day. There have been over a hun- 
dred applications for admission to the 
freshman class. Of these eighty-five have 
been admitted and have begun the work of 
the year. There are also from ten to fifteen 
applicants for advanced standing by letters 
of dismissal from other colleges. The 
“Old South,” the oldest of the college 
dormitories, has been rebuilt this sum- 
mer. It'is almost entirely new, and the 
rooms are arranged in suites of separate 
study, and bedrooms for occupancy by one, 
two, or three students. Steam heat and 
water have been carried through the build- 
ing, while open-tiled fireplaces are retained. 
The floors are finished in hard wood, and 
the entire building will be modern in all 
its appointments, and will be ready for oc- 
cupancy by the middle of October. It will 
accommodate about half the number of 
students who formerly roomed there. The 
biological laboratory has been enlarged by 
another story, which doubles its capacity. 
Professor Harris, who last year visited all 
the most important chemical laboratories 
in Europe, is busy upon plans for the new 
chemical laboratory which will be con- 
structed this year. Both the chemical and 
the physical laboratories will have the full- 
est appointments for lecture-room, pro- 
fessors and assistants’ private workrooms 
and abundant laboratory accommodation 
for students. During Professor Garman’s 
absence his elective in Philosophy will be 
taught by Prof. H. H. Gardiner, M.A, of 
Smith College, who is an alumnus of Am- 
herst, of the class of °78. Mr. F. B. Peck, 
of the class of 86, who has distinguished 
himselt in geological work, has been en- 
gaged for the year to assist Professor Em- 
erson in re-arranging the mineralogical and 
geological collections of the college. Presi- 
dent Gates will begin his work in the class- 


room in the subject of ethics, regarded par- 
ticularly from the point of view of Political 
Science with the senior class, in the winter 
term. Lectures upon social science will be 
given by the seniors during the year. The 
course of sermons before the college by 
noted preachers will be opened by the Rev. 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, who will be followed by 
the Rev. Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, the 
Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D, of New York, 
and others. 





...-President Patton’s address of welcome 
at the opening of Princeton College last 
week, was tolarge classes. In the universi- 
ty proper over 1,000 students are enrolled ; 
the Theological Seminary has an attend- 
ance of 200, and the Preparatory School of 
100. Evelyn College will open next week 
with 100 young women. Several new in- 
structors have been engaged, including the 
Rev. John Hibbias in philosophy, Sidney 
Smith in Latin, Mr. Crosby, a son of the 
late Howard Crosby in Greek, Clarence F. 


W. McClure in biology, Ernest Otto Mild- 
ner in German, and Fred Neber in biology. 
The new chemical building, which has been 
in process of construction for a year and a 
half, is almost wey for opening, and will 
prove a valaable addition to that portion of 
the college curriculum. 


-.--Mt. Holyoke College opens with 275 
students. There are about 100 in the enter- 


ing class, besides several students 
and a few seminary who return 
to study fora degree. Dr. Mary of 
Foxerntt, Me., is physician and is to teach 
physiology. 





————— 
—_ 


Personalities. 


“My first trip abroad,” says James 
Whitcomb Riley, ‘taught methat the Unit- 
ed States is a very nice country in which to 
live. England, Ireland and Scotland are 
very picturesque, but some of the famous 
old historical spots are marred by the pres- 
ence of modern improvements, including 
the intensely modern guide, who invariably 
uses bad English and lies to you about a 
thing whose history is well known to the 
average American. For instance, at Avon 
you can learn a good deal more about 
Shakespeare’s inner life than is set: down in 
books. Yon would be surprised to learn 
that people there know descendants of the 
great bard who are still living. I offered a 
substantial bribe to aman who made such a 
claim to produce one of said relatives; but 
of course he couldn’t do it. He was just 
lying because he thought 1 was an Ameri- 
can, and therefere a fool! Another striking 
feature of English life is the presence of a 
great number of Americans who, ashamed 
of their nativity, mingle with the British 
and attempt to disguise the fact that they 
are Americans. A great many of them 
succeed, much to the gratification of all 
true Americans.” 


...-The accomplishments and acquire- 
ments of Hieronymus Lorm, Germany’s 
blind poet, are remarkable when it is known 
that he has been both blind and deaf since 
the age of fifteen. He was bora in Austria, 
but, when a young map, was driven from 
Vienna on account of his political writings. 
Going to Berlin, he soon made himself 
widely known and influential. Now, at the 
age of seventy, he is comparatively hale and 
hearty, and lives in his Dresden home, among 
his children and friends. His poems and 
other works have been published in several 
editions in Germany, and have been trans- 
lated into English. 


....-Thomas Hardy, the novelist, began 
his career as an architect in English Dor- 
chester, and his first published work was 
an essay on the use of eolored brick and 
terra cotta in dwelling houses. His first 
novel, “ Desperate Remedies,” was pub- 
lished in 1870, when he was thirty-one years 
old. He is therefore fifty-two years old at 
present, or two years younger than William 
Dean Hewells. His latest book was “A 
Group of Noble Dames” and bas been very 
well noticed in the leading reviews. He is 
one of the English authors whom foreigu 
visitors seldom see, not being over fond of 
society. 


....Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson, the 
Southern novelist, lives in a pretty home on 
Spring Hill, the shady and picturesque sub- 
urb of Mobile. As Mrs. Wilson grows older 
her remarkable erudition, which charac- 
terizes all her novels, increases, until she 
has come to be regarded by her neighbors as 
an unquestioned authority on everything, 
from the concoction of a culisary dainty to 
the method of building an Etrurian aque- 
duct. 


..-. The one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Theodore Koerner, the German 
poet, was celebrated yesterday, September 
23d, everything being on a grand scale. 
Few men did more than he to advance th 
cause of German independence. He died the 
death of a hero on the field of battle when 
only twenty-two years old. His famous 
song, ‘‘ Du Schwert an Meiner Linken” re- 
mains one of the most popular compositions 
in German literature. 


....Tolstoi still continues to live and 
dress like a peasant, and when people of 
that class come to him for advice he re- 
ceives them as politely as if they were 
ambassadors. Some one says of him that 
he learned the Greek and Hebrew languages 
after he was grown up; indeed, that the lat- 
ter tongue was acquired when he was 
already ‘‘an old man.” He is only sixty- 
two years old now. 


..»» When David Christié Murray was at 
Oxford, he ran away to enlist in a cavalry 
regiment, where he distinguished himself 
asa rider, fencer and boxer. When he be- 
came tired of a soldier’s life, he became a 
newspaper correspondent, and. was at the 
front during the Rasso-Turkish War. 


....Miss Charlotte Higgin«, who carried 
off the honors of entrance into the Univer- 
sity of London, is a little Scotch girl, twen- 
ty years old. Her brilliant education has 
been due to the efforts of her mother, her 
father having died when she was a little 
child. 

....The celebrated author of ‘Tom Brown,” 
Thomas Haghes, is a London barrister, and, 
it is said, only earns $3,000 a year by bis 
practice. His failure as a lecturer in this 
country is well known. 
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[Tx prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 





FRIEDRICH SCHLEGEL’S CORRES- 
PONDENCE WITH HIS BROTHER.* 





Ir is surprising that the publication of 
this important correspondence has been so 
long delayed. The writings of numerous 
men whose influence upon German litera- 
ture has been far less commanding have re- 
ceived earlier attention. These letters, how- 
ever, have not been entirely overlooked ; 
Hayne in his valuable volume upon the 
Romantic School, Dilthey in his “ Life of 
Schleiermacher,’’ and Waitz in the “‘Letters 
of Caroline Schlege)] ’’ have made considera- 
ble quotations from them. The manuscript, 
which is preserved in the Royal Library, in 
Dresden, is difficult to decipher, being 
faded and disfigured by abbreviations. Its 
full importance can now be estimated for 
the first time. We naturally regret the 
oae-sided character of the correspondence 
The letters of Wilhelm were destroyed at 
the writer’s request after his brother's 
death, by Friedrich’s widow, The present 
correspondence includes letters belonging 
to the entire period of Friedrich’s literary 
activity, save for the years from 1803-10. It 
begins with his arrival in Leipzig in the 
summer of 1791 for his legal studies, and 
continues with inereasing intervals to his 
death (1829). On reading this book we are 
impressed with the serious and critical ele- 
ment which underlay much ef the work of 
the Romantic school. As German litera- 
ture in the period of chivalry had been en- 
riched by legends derived from French and 
Bfitish sources, it was now again enlarged 
by the study of English, Italian, Spanish 
and Oriental literature, and the lyric and 
epic poetry of the German middle ages. 
Not only poetry but art and the picturesque 
history of the medieval Church found 
ardentexponcnts. Popular poetry and my- 
thology were first recognized as worthy of 
study, and the flame of enthusiasm for hu- 
manity and country rose together. Friedrich 
Schlegel’s was a restless and versatile na- 
ture, Neither the trade for which he was des- 
tined nor thelegal studies which he substi- 
tuted for it could satisfy him. Not law, but 
the history of law interested him. The more 
methodical, better trained mind of Wilhelm 
produced more defiaite fruit, and yet the 
impetuous, unbridled nature of Friedrich 
was capable of most strenuous application. 
No period of his life shows this more than 
that of his brief residence in Paris, where 
in afew months he mastered Persian and 
Sanscrit, and led the wayin the study of 
Oriental literature. In estimating an ac- 
tivity so varied, we can do it justice only 
by considering how precarious was its 
support. His work furnished him no posi- 
tion which could guarantee a livelihood; 
and we are left to wonder that, amid his 
pressing needs, the life of letters was so 
resolutely followed. Whatever judgment 
is paszed upon the strange absence of ethic- 
al standard in this Romantic school, and on 
the license and exuberant fancy of many of 
its later adberents, its universal literary 
sympathies and results have beccme a pro- 
found factor in the intellectual life of the 
present day. These letters are pre-eminent- 
ly literary and critical. The range of inter- 
est in all the phenomena of literature is 
remarkable. There is scarcely a current 
subject of literary discussion which is not 
reviewed in this correspondence. The suc- 
cessive publications ef Goethe, Schiller 
and Herder, French, English and classical 
theories of poetry and verse, Tieck, Schel- 
ling, Fichte, Schleiermacher, and the 
French Revolution, are mentioned or dis- 
cussed. Many of the leading Romanticists 
entered political life. Wilhelm von Ham- 
boldt became Prussian Minister of Educa- 
tion; Wilhelm von Schlegel went to 
Sweden, where, in the service of the Crown 
Prince Bernadotte, he composed numerous 
political manifestos, and wrote papers 
upon European politics; Friedrich entered 
the service of Metternich, by whom he 
seems to have been honored, tho his draft 
of a newconstitution for Germany, in the 
conflicting interests of the time, remained 
a scholar’s dream. Of the strange moral 
aberrations which some great leaders in the 
Romantic movement were guilty and the 
causes, whether a part of the moral defects 
of the social life of the time or due to the 
theories of the school, we cannot speak. 
These letters have an interest in the vivid 
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contemporary reports which they give of 
the Jena and Berlin circles. They contain 
graphic touches which fill out our concep- 
tions of individual men. Novalis enjoys 
unlimited respect; he isa genius apart from 
the others, whom they naturally worship. 
Friedrich’s deference to his brother Wil- 
helm’s views is everywhere manifest. The 
estimate of Tieck passes through various 
stages, but constantly increases. Schiller’s 
antagonistic attitude toward the school is 
apparent, but also the respect, and in part 
awe which was felt for his criticism. 
Goethe, of course, stands remote, but is ex- 
alted at Schiller’s expense. Many of the 
characteriz itions are very acute: 

“Nicolai is elegantly established but fright- 
fully vulgar, which he has always been and will 
remain. What hesays,is what{ have always 
regarded as the fundamental principles and 
marks of commonplaceness.” 


Of the composer, Reichardt, who was later 
satirized by Goethe, he says: 


“ Reichardt consists of three elements—music, 
Berlinism, andeconomy. His soi-disant repub- 
licanism in politics and in letters is simply Ber- 
lin illumination, and a spirit of opposition 
toward the obscurantists, and a leaning toward 
the French, whom he, as a German, hates and 
despises, without, however, being able to drop 
them, just as in return he utterly hates the 
Germans, like a Frenchman.” : 


.As a whole, this book bears witness to the 


most serious part of the work of the early 
Romanticists; it shows that the fruitful in- 
fluences which flowed from this school were 
not the results of msre poetic enthusiasm, 
but were produced by earnest study and 
discussion. Romanticism came in te save 
Germany from the dominion of empty clas- 
sicism. With Romanticism came a Catholic 
revival, Friedrich’s passion for medieval 
art, and reverence for a Church that fostered 
it, carried him into the Catholic Church. 
August, however, remained a Protestant. 
Whetber Madame de Staé#l’s influence con- 
tributed to this result, we cannot say. 
Schiegel’s correspondence will be of per- 
manent importance in tracing the early his- 
tory of Romanticism. The editor’s work is 
scholarly, and his notes serve to guide te 
fuller information concerning the matter 
discussed in the lettere. 





Institutes of The Christian Religion, 
By Emanuel V. Gerhart, D D., L.L.D., with 
an introduction by Professor Schaff. (A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York, 8vo, pp. 753. 
$3.00 ) The author of this solid octavo holds 
the chair of Systematic and Practical The- 
ology in the Seminary of the Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Penn. This volume 
treats of: (1) Source of Theological Knowl- 
edge; (2) Principle of Christian Doctrine; 
(8) Doctrine ia God; (4) Doctrine on Crea- 
tion and Providence. It is to be followed 
by a second in five ** Books,”’ treating of the 
doctrines of man, Jesus Christ, the Holy 
Spirit, personal salvation, and the last 
things. In general this opening volume 
stands by the Heidelberg Catechism and the 
Reformed Church theology, but withio 
these lines indicates progress and freedom. 
This is apparent partly in Dr. Gerhart’s at- 
tempt to turn modern orthodoxy back from 
the post-Reformation direction to the Ref- 
ormation breadth and freedom. It is still 
more apparent in the attempt to give the- 
ology a christocentric development, and per- 
haps most of all apparent in the attempt to 
define and appreciate the office-work of the 
Holy Spirit both in Christian consciousness 
and in the entire evolution of individual 
Christian and of church life. These points 
not only strike the student at the threshold 
of the work in the preliminary theoretic 
discussion, but they are consistently carried 
out through the whole work to such an 
extent as to characterize it as the first 
systematic attempt made in this coun- 
try to produce a thoroughly christocen- 
tric theology. Wesee this in the first chap- 
ters on the ‘‘Source of Theological Knowl- 
edge” in which, while the author holds 
that there is but one original objective 
source of Christian knowledge, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he also holds that this objec- 
tive source comes, by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, to be a living energy in believers and 
to be related to their faith, to reason and to 
theological science in a twofold way which 
results in a sort of subdivision or bifurca- 
tion of the original one source of Christian 
knowledge into the written Word as the 
objective medium through which the Orig- 
inal Light shines by the Spirit into the 
hearts of believers, and into Christian con- 
sciousness. These two form together a 
source of knowledge begutten of the Holy 
Ghost and made effectual by personal faith, 
in which the “‘ transcendent Christ becomes 
an immanent vital principle, from which is 
developed a Christian ethical life and a 
Christian eonsciousness” (p. 48). In farther 
exposition of the author’s meaning at this 





point we quote an explanatory passage from 
the previous page (p. 47): 

“The Holy Spirit is active both mediately 
and immediately, that is (!) in the written 
word and through the word in the will and 
consciousness of His people, but (2) no less truly 
also by direct connection with believers them- 
selves. By virtue of this immediate fellowship 
inthe Spirit believers now sustain a relation to 
the glorified Christ resembling the relation sus- 
tained to Him by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. For them the Bible continues to" be both 
the necessary medium of soundChristian knowl- 
edge, and the critical standard of truth; yet 
joined to Christ by the Holy Spirit and living 
in Him as His members, they may also progress 
in theological knowledge by virtue of their 
spiritual fellowship with the personal Truth.” 
We need not point ont that this is a doc- 
trine which in its last term makes ample 
provision for progress, while in its first 
term it provides the cautious restrictions 
and limitations required to hold the Church 
in harmony with the written Word. Tne 
vital point in all this christological method 
is the living, immanent and transcendeat 
relation of Christ to believers without 
which the written word has no power, faith 
no vitality, and Christiana life no existence. 
Itisaview of the subject which underlies 
the saying which Dr. Gerhart quotes from 
Calvino: “ It is acting a preposterous part to 
endeavor to produce sound faith in ths 
Scripture by disputations.’’ Anotherstrong 
point made by Dr. Gerhart and profoundly 
worth consideration is that this view of the 
subject avoids the endless perplexities of 
the debate as to the function of reason in 
deciding on the ultimate claims and valid- 
ity of Christiantrath. There is an inefface- 
able coaviction in the human mind, regen- 
erate and sanctified as well as unregenerate 
and uusanctified, that reason must enter 
with full consent into every act of true 
faith aad that it cannot be suppressed by 
authority, force or abuse. Yet how and 
when to introduce it without opening the 
door to rationalism and to purely secular or 
humanitarian speculation is the question. 
If introduced at all it must come in free. 
There is much to be said at this point for Dr. 
Gerhart. He contends that usiog the terms 
revelation and reason in the post-Reforma- 
tion sense neither one nor the other can be re- 
garded as the source of authority as to the 
divine truth; for in that use, reason and rev- 
elation are both looked on as all-3ufficient in 
themselves, even tho out of connection 
with the vitalizing, fructifying and inspir- 
ing work of the Holy Spirit. Out of 
thatconnection the Word becomes dumb 
and dangerous, while in that connection 
human reason, subject to and taught of the 
Word,becomes Christian consciousness,and 
the practical solution is reached. But one of 
the happiest achievements contained in this 
volume is the mediation between Calvinism 
and Arminianism which becomes possible 
under the christological method. We re- 
gret that we cannot transfer to our columns 
the passages to which we refer. Our read- 
ers will find them in the first chapter of 
Book [I. Incidentally they will find ia the 
same chapter a vindication of Calvinism 
which, considering its brevity, it will be 
hard to match for thoughtful force and 
cogency. To show the breadth of the au- 
thor’s position and its general relation to 
Critical inquiry we quote a passage from 
his ‘*‘General Argument from Scripture ” 
(p. 125): 

“If the traditional theory falls, it is not truth, 
not objective reality, that succumbs; it is a hu- 
mantheory only. The series of extraordinary 
events, the belief in the one God, the promise 
concerning the seed, the fact of the Abrahamic 
covenant; the teaching concerning Jehovah's 
attributes and government, concerning right- 
eousness and the Messianic kingdom: all the 
peculiar characteristics and hopes which dis- 
tinguish the chosen people, as well as the types, 
foreshadowings and prophecies concerning the 
coming prophet, the Sonof David, the righteous 
Branch,remain. We shall have to change our 
opinion of the manner in which the knowledge 
of Jehovah's revelation and dealings was 
handed down through a long succession of gen 
erations, but not our belief in the reality of the 
promise, and of the covenant, and of Messianic 
revelation. Ic wil) be necessary, moreover, to 
dismiss some ancient opinions respecting the 
men by whom, and the manner in which, the 
sacred books were written, but not necessary to 
renounce confidence in the inspiration of the 
authors, or the trustworthiness of the books. 

+ Nordoes the distinctive genius of the 
Pentateuch become more or less worthy of God, 
whether we discover in it marks of one or sev- 
eral editors.” 


The Lutheran Movement in England 
during the Reigns of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI and its Literary Monuments, 
By Henry Eyster Jacobs, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia. (G. W. Frederick, 
Philadelphia. $2.00.) We regret the un- 
avoidable delays which have held back our 


, notice of this very unusual volume. It is 





an original work in the best sense. The 
author has gone to the original documents, 
and pushing bis studies back of the asser- 
tions of ore pariy and the denial of the 
other has brougat out the original facts as 
found in those original documents. The 
object of the book is not polemic, tho we 
apprehend something of that character wil! 
unavoidably attach to it. Dr. Jacobs’s 
main interest is to reclaim for his own 
Church the elements it has contributed to 
the Christianity of the English-speaking 
Crurches and to strengthen the Church to 
which he belongs by defining its con- 
fessional position and its relation to the 
common Protestant faith of the English- 
speaking Churches. Looking at the volume 
in this way we find much in it to interest 
us, particularly in the fresh, simple and 
thoroughly intelligible presentation of the 
Lutheran theory of divine service, of wor- 
ship and of the sacraments, as well as 
on other points of the Lutheran theol- 
ogy which are more familiarly under- 
stood in the non-Lutheran Churches. 
For general readers the cRlief value of the 
book will lie in its contribution to the his- 
tory of the English Reformation. The re- 
lation of the Eoglish Reformation to Geneva 
and Germapy, to Calvin and Luther, was, 
until a comparatively recent period, tacitly 
acknowledged, tho one of the astonish- 
ing results of the Tractarian movement 
has been to evoke among Anglicans an al- 
most passionate denial of the ancient opin- 
ion. The original Tractarians, with New- 
man at their head, did not blink these 
facts but avowed them, rather exaggerated 
them, and held them up to shame their fel- 
low churchmen, and as the gravamen of their 
provocation to push the Church of England 
back of Reformation crudities and abom- 
inations, as they considered them, onto the 
ground of primitive and apostolic Chris- 
tianity. Newman fled to Rome when he 
found that these Reformation elements 
were too much of the essence of Anglicanism 
to be removed. In his new retreat he con- 
tinued to bring the old charge against 
Anglicanism, not n@éw, however, asa call 
for its reform but as a reason for its repudia- 
tion. ‘Tbe Tractarians, who refused to 
follow him, in looking about for a defense 
from his artillery were compelled to aban- 
don their own and to seek anew positior 
for Anglicanism, one lying back of the 
Reformation, and to develop it on a 
new line which gravely ignored Luther and 
Calvin. Loud protests have been made oc- 
casionally against the historic unveracity 
and injustice of this position. But the 
subject has not been a pieasant one in Eng- 
land. Inthis country, where the Lutheran 
population numbers four or five mil- 
lions, the historic claims of Luther to 
his own work in the common Chris- 
tianity of English-speaking Protes- 
tantism are more likely to be asserted 
and recognized. What these claims are 
Dr. Jacobs has done his best in this volame 
to let us see, and done it, we may add, with 
learned caution and in goodtemper. There 
is no fight in his book; in fact, there never 
was any in Lutheranism anywhere. A con- 
siderable portion of the present volume was 
published three or four years ago in The 
Lutheran in a series noticed by us at the 
time. Large additions and much revision 
has brought the work to its present form. 
It is a good sized duodecimo in twenty-nine 
chapters, designed io show the trace of 
Luther in the beginnings of the English 
Reformation. On the one hand, it raises 
that great movement high above the 
invidious charge of being the result of the 
king’s amours and quarrels about his 
wives, and, on the other hand, it shows that 
the High Anglican notion that the Church 
of England was reformed on its own lines 
and by going back to its own history is un- 
tenable. This, ofpourse, belongs in what we 
should call the more centroversial portion 
of the work. There are other large portions 
from which the controversial element disap- 
pears or in which it grows faint. As, for 
example, in Ohapter XX on the Lutber- 
an service and its influence on the English 
service. We note in this chapter a curious 
example of the conservatism of the English 
Service in the fact that in some cases it 
still continues te follow Luther where he 
has not been followed by the Lutheran 
churches. 


. The Antiquities of Tennessee and the 
Adjacent States, and the State of Aborigi- 
nal Society in the Scale of Civilization 
Represented by them. By Gates P. Thrus- 
ton, Corresponding Secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Historical Society. (Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati. $4.00.) This isa hand- 
somely made volume c3piously and expen- 
sively illustrated with diagrams and draw- 
ings of Indian mounds, implements, pot- 
teries, skulls and remains of all sorts. The 
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volume includes the results of a very con- 
siderable amount of original exploration 
done by the author and a large amount of 
comparative and critical observation b>sed 
on the explorations and studies of other 
workers in the same field. The author’s 
general conclusions do not differ essentially 
from those to which the other leading ex- 
plorers in the same field have arrived. He 
is no more impressed, for example, than we 
were with Dr. Brinton’s theory that the 
continent was peopled from Europe by a 
now submerged iand-bridge from Norway 
to Greenland. As to the theory of the Asi- 
atic origin of our aborigines he cautiously 
remarks that where so many ways of peo- 
pling the continent are pcessible it is pru- 
dent to avoid definite conclusions. Mr. 
Thruston agrees with the best recent au- 
thorities that nothing yet discussed in our 
great Western basin points back to an an- 
cient civilization or even semi-civilization, 
and that the mounds and mound-builders 
are connected historically with tribes and 
races who are more or less known hav- 
ing been in oecupation at the_time 
of the discovery of the continent. 
The main purpose of the volume is to ex- 
hibit the results of recent archeological 
explorations in Tennessee. Its direct occa- 
sion was the opening some three years ago 
of the large aboriginal cemetery near Nash- 
ville, and the discovery there of stone graves 
and potteries of a fine type. An attempt is 
made in the present volume to connect 
these and other Tennessee finds with these 
which have been made in other neighbor- 
ing States and thus to give the work the 
charactcr of a series of historical and 
ethnological studies. In some respects the 
illustrations of Indian implements, pot- 
teries, skulls, mounds, mound construc- 
tions, etc., are the most striking feature 
of the book. They serve roughly the pur- 
pose of a museum, in number, variety, the 
characteristic value of the examples and in 
the general excellence of the reproductions; 
tho the author expresses his dissatisfaction 
with them, and everybody knows that to 
obtain a perfect resuitin such a matter is 
practically impossible. The volume is a 
brilliant piece of scholarly enterprise which 
represents a great deal of good and enthu- 
siastic work aud a very considerable pecun- 
iary expenditure. The book tho not cheap 
is sold at a nominal price which does not 
cover the expense of publication, with the 
view of bringing it within easy reach 
of students, collectors, antiquarians, and 
all persons interested in the subject. 
-Pre-Historic America. By the Mar- 
quis De Nadaillac. Translated by N. 
D'Anvers; edited by W. H. Dal). (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $225.) This 
translation of the Marquis de Nadaillac’s 
book was first published in 1882. The pres- 
ent edition is a revision undertaken by Mr. 
Dall with a view of bringing the book into 
harmony with the present condition of 
knowledge. Todo this changes have been 
required as well as additions, especially in 
the chapters relating to the archeology of 
North America. The volume is enriched 
with 219 illustrative drawings, and is in- 
tensely fascinating both for its style and for 
its luminous and condensed exposition of a 
subject which has so much interest for 
every American reader. 

The Christian Ministry: Its Origin, 
Constitution, Nature and Work. A Con- 
tribution to Pastoral Theology. By Wil- 
liam Lefroy, D.D., Dean cf Norwich. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, New York. $8300) 
This is the exact counterpart of the Rev. 
Charles Gore’s facramentarian volume, 
“The Church and the Ministry,” and a 
book of very marked and unusual merit, 
worthy of the great and free days of the 
Anglican Church. We cannot, of course, 
profess entire assent. We do not, for ex- 
ample, see as much progress toward episcc- 
pal organization as Dean Lefroy does in the 
** Teaching of the Apostles.’’ The Ignatian 
Epistles might have seemed less important 
to Dean Lefroy had Jean Réville’s Etudes 
sur les Origines de V Episcopat appeared a 
few months sooner in which the genuine- 
ness and antiquity of the epistles is con- 
ceded, but their High-Chord ferce is almost 
destroyed by an argument going to prove 
that the Episcopate taught in them is the 
ideal of what Ignatius believed should be 





established in the Church rather than 
his description of the system under 
which it was organized. St. James’s 


leadership of the Church at Jerusalem 
seems to us the express type and ideal of 
presbyterial rather than episcopal organiza- 
tion, and so on through the series of minor 
differences and critical corrections. They 
all, however, amount to nothing against 
the solid merit, freedom and catholicity of 
the book. Dean Lefroy believes in his own 
Church and gives reasons; but he does not 
hesitate to say that, however much the 
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Christian Church would, in his opinion, 
lose, should it be deprived of the Episco- 
pate, the tide of grace would still flow in it 
as full and free as ever. The volume con- 
sists of the eight Donnellan Lectures deliv- 
ered to the University of Dublin, 1887-’8. 
They are a bold and direct denial of the 
theory of the apostolic succession and the 
sacerdotal character of the ministry. The 
author denies that the’ Anglican Church 
accepts or teaches these doctrines and de- 
clares per contra for the doctrine, to which 
we heartily assent, of the priesthood of the 
Christian Church in its organic life and 
spiritual relation to Christ. The apostolic 
succession he rejects as'a humanly devised 
theory, fraught with mischief to the Church 
and to all who receive it or go byit. He 
even pronounces upon the doctrine that 
word of awe which combines every kind of 
abomination to the High Church mind and 
declares that it is “‘ schismatical.” He 
quotes with approval Newman’s trenchant 
remark : 

“That Anglicans can claim to have God’s 

ministers among them depends directly and 
solely upon the validity of their orders; and to 
prove their validity, they are bound to trace 
their succession through a hundred intermedi- 
ate steps, till at length they reach the Apostles, 
Till they do, their claim isin abeyance. If it is 
improbable that the succession has no flaws in 
it, they have to bear the brunt of the impreba- 
bility.” 
Then he goes on to say that the whole An- 
glican argument is a vicious circle (true 
Church, because they have valid orders; 
orders valid, because they are true Church) 
and to take for himself, Roman Catholic as 
he was, the solid position that the Church’s 
warrant is not apostolic descent, but imme- 
diate, present, living authority, such as 
comes from vital connection with the di- 
vine source. Nodoubt Newman stumbled 
tremendously in identifying and defining 
this living authority, but the principle is 
solid, and Dean Lefroy shows himself a 
churchman of the freest, boldest and best 
type in accepting the principle as he does. 
We may even emphasize the expression as 
he does, for the manner is as bold and 
strong as the substance, and gives an in- 
spiration to bis book from the moment the 
reader really ¢atches the bold note ringing 
in the air. Not less important is the doc- 
trine which forms the main topic of the last 
lecture, the priestly character of Christians 
and of the Church. Wecommend the lec- 
tures to our readers, and, could we whisper 
the suggestion toour brethren in the minis- 
try of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, we should tell them that the lec- 
tures will not hurt them a bit. 


An Introduction to the Latin Language, 
by Maurice C. Hine, Head Master of Foyle 
College, Londonderry (Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co., London, 2 vols , Svo, 
pp. 156 and 779, 2s. 6d. and 4s. respectively, 
7s. 6d. the two vols.); and An Introduction 
to the Greck Language, by the same (pub- 
lished by the same, Lordon, 1 vol., 8vo, pp. 
330, 4s.). These volumes constitute a con- 
nected series of introductions to the study 
of Latin and Greek. They are designed to 
furnish sufficient drill on forms and syntax 
to enable a student who has compieted 
them to begin the reading of an author. 
As terms are used. with us these books 
would hardly be called Introductions, as 
the Latin part comprises two volumes of 177 
and 779 pages respectively; and the Greek 
part forms a volume of 280 pages. The au- 
thor says that students can learn most of 
the Introduction to the Latin Language in 
eighteen months, and that this is a saving 
of time over the ‘“‘old method.’’ The books 
must, then, be regarded as a concession to 
cewer principles of instruction, and so far 
as they go arein the right way. But they 
do not go nearly far enough. The 
method is still wrong which requires 
the memorizing of an immense number 
of grammatical forms and rules, and 
delays the time when the _ student 
can make intelligent use of them in reading 
some connected narrative. If the method 
employed in these books is to be followed, 
they seem to be well adapted to their pur- 
pose. Some things are, however, unneces- 
sary. For instance, here is the old noun 
avéyeov given under the second declension, 
altho it has been abandoned for some time 
as the fiction of ancient grammarians and 
is not elsewhere to be found than in their 
treatises. To load a boy’s mind with a 
first person dual of verbs is to inflict a 
peedless burden, and it is really too bad to 
say that éicoiuy7y means “I might, could, 
would, or should be about to be.” On the 
other hand, the order of cases followed in 
the porodegnis nom. acc. gen. dat. abl., is 
better than the traditional one, and there 
aremany good points in the treatment of 
syntax. A great fault of the books and not 
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method, is the conception which the author 
seems to have of the language as something 
mechanical and of the symbols (letters) as 
things having real existence and not signs 
and representations of the only real things 
in language—the sounds. So the treatment 
of accent in the Greek part is very bad, and 
the rules fur pronunciation in both parts 
are illogical and unsatisfactory. The au- 
thor says: “‘ Pronounce Latin words gener- 
ally as you would English.’’ No rule could 
be more fatal to gaining a correct notion of 
Latin as a language-i.e., asystem of sounds, 
It is open to the further objection that it 
removes much of the assistance possible 
from Latin for the study of other lan- 
guages, and especially French and Italian. 
The following observation is interesting: 
* Pronounce 4 as in halve; but 4 as in villa. 
But when a comes before r, followed by a 
consonant, as in are, it is pronounced as in 
English. In Greek the student is to pro- 
nounce av a in laud, ov like ou in sownd 
(ow), and uw like wht in whin or wheat ac- 
cording to quantity. These books form a 
very thorough compendium of the gram 
mar of Latin and Greek, but will hardly 
introduce the student to the language it- 
self. 


State and Federal Government in Switz- 
erland. By John Martin Vincent, Ph.D., 
Librarian and Instructor in History and 
Politics, Johns Hopkins University. (Uni- 
versity Press, Baltimore, Md. $1.50.) This 
is Extra Volume IX in the Jobns Mopkizs 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
edited by Prof. Herbert B. Adams. It Is a 
brief and compact volume, with a great 
dealin it. Eleven short chapters are de- 
voted to various topics connected with the 
exposition of the Federal system, including 
a sketch of its rise and development to the 
present time. Dr. Vincent has not over- 
looked the significance of the cantonal or, 
as he calls them, ‘‘ State Governments,” 
but devotes the seven chapters of Part II to 
that subject. Part I{l treats of various 
points which require more detailed exhibi- 
tion, such as the first Federal Constitution, 
the present Federal Constitution, the alco- 
hol monopoly law, the literature of consti- 
tutional history, and a statistical table. 
The work is done with scholarly care, and 
with the great stores of the Bluntschli Li- 
brary and its supplementary additions at 
hand for comparison and study. This is an 
enormous advantage, and will account 
for the superior accuracy and fullness of 
a volume, which, for a brief, summary 
and systematic exposition of facts, leaves 
very little to be desired. The comparative 
portion of the work, as applied to this 
country, does not always take into account 
the very great difference between working 
a democratic system in a small, compact 
country like Switzerland and in a vast, 
expansive and expanding country like the 
United States. Dr. Vincent is not wholly 
accurate in speaking of the United States 
asademocracy. Constitutionally, it is not 
such at all; practically, it certainly tends 
to become such. His observations on the 
Referendum in Switzerland and the veto 
in the United States, are open to more or 
less question. In fact, the Referendum is 
the feature of the present Swiss Constitu- 
tion as to which the national opinion is 
most divided. There is some reason to be- 
lieve that at the time when attention is 
being drawn more strongly to it in other 
countries, the best minds are turning away 
from it at home. There can be little doubt 
that, asa constitutional measure, it comes 
into direct contradiction with the principle 
that divided responsibility works badly in 
political constitutions, and that the dimi- 
nution of responsibility in the legislative 
branch will result in bad and careless legis- 
lation. Moreover, the small difficulty Na- 
poleon II[{ hai ia turning the plebicite into 
a direct support of absolutism isa warning 
that asmall and responsible representative 
body is more difficult to be tampered with 
than the irresponsible people—and the peo- 
ple always are irresponsible—so that such 
appeals are always made toa body unre- 
strained by responsibility. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. 
By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Baldwin Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in Union Thec- 
logical Seminary, New York. This is the 
third volume of ‘* Word Studies’”’ published 
by Dr. Vincent, and is the continuation of 
the plan of thetwo previous volumes. ‘‘ The 
Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistles of Peter, James and Jude,” 
and “The Writings of John, The Gospel, 
The Epistles, The Apocalypse.’”’ The pres- 
ent, or third volume, continues the work 
through Romans, First and Second Corin- 
thians, Ephesians, Phillipians, Colossians, 
and Philemon. As in the previous volumes, 
the work is done in the most condensed 





in any way connected with the question of 





wholly free from critical discussion, and 
limited to the briefest possible statement of 
results. The commentary begins at once 
on the first word without parley, and with- 
out apology. Very little attempt is made 
anywhere to enter into broad interpretation 
of dcctrines, the author's plan being to 
concentrate his work on the words of the 
sacred text, in the conviction that if the 
student understands the words he will be 
able to discover for himself the interpreta- 
tion of the epistle. This isa new and, on 
the whole, refreshing concession to the 
natural ability of the human mind to go 
alone unsupported by expository nurses 
ard directors. We do not, however, look 
on Dr. Vircent’s work asa protest against 
learned methods of exposition, nor even as 
are-action against them. They are indis- 
pensable, and a3 useful for Dr. Vincent’s 
students asfor any students. But the time 
must come with every student who is to 
have original power of his own when he 
will launch out for himself, and do what he 
can with the original elements of knowl- 
edge, of which all expositions are com- 
posed. The enormous production of full 
and complete expositions, which clear up 
every point and resolve every difficulty, 
threatens to break down the ordinary stu- 
dent’s independence, and to make exposi- 
tory ability a lost art among students of 
the Bible. Dr. Vincent’s Word Studies is 
an admirable corrective of this tendency. 
He brings the studeut to the water, and 
tells him to go in and swim for himself 
without floats. His study of words will 
furnish him the elementary lexical and 
grammatical knowledge, but in the larger 
work of exposition the student is left alone 
to inaugurate and carry out for himself the 
inspiring work of independent biblieal ex- 
position. Such a work as Dr. Vincent’s is 
not an easy one to review critically; and, 
fortunately, there is no occasion in this cise 
to review this volume in this way. It is 
done earefully and with a great deal of 
nice scholarship. The original and elemen- 
tary study of words will prove a refreshing, 
suggestive and strengthening discipline. 
The more the student does of it the freer he 
will become, the stronger and lighter on 
the wing. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $4.00.) 


Lectures on the Grewth of Criminal Law 
in Ancient Communities. By Richard R. 
Cherry, LL.D., Professor in the University 
of Dablin. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.75) Asis indicated by the title the six 
lectures which compose this volume are an 
investigation of the growth and origin of 
criminal law which is designed to support 
the theory that these laws originated in 
customs which had no sovereignty behind 
them, but were based on the desire of an 
injured person to obtain revenge for his in- 
jury. Professor Cherry maintiins that a 
certain similarity of method and conclusion 
arrived at may be observed in all the opera- 
tions of the human mind working in similar 
circumstances and at similar stages of de- 
velopment. To test this theoretic assertion 
he undertakes the study of four very dis- 
tinct systems of law, which arose and 
reached their characteristic development 
outof all possible relation to each other— 
the ancient Irish or Brehon Law, the Law 
of Semitic races as seen in the Hebrew Law 
and the Mohammedan law, the Ro- 
man penal law and the Early Eng- 
lish penal and criminal’ law. Professor 
Cherry presses the distinction between 
criminal law and penal law defining 
the former as law aimed against an offend- 
er who is conceived as haviogjinjured the 
State so that the State has an iaterest in his 
trial and punishment. In this sense he be- 
lieves that criminal law is of comparatively 
late origin. He maintains that the histori- 
cal method of study as contrasted with the 
analytic can alone be trusted ‘to bring us to 
aclear comprehension of the origin of crimi- 
nal law, and he appeals to his careful exam- 
ination of the four distinct systems named 
above as showing that the development of 
penal and criminal law arose in the same 
germinal motive, the desire of vengeance 
and in every case pissed, by a similar proc- 
ess, forward as far as the system was de- 
veloped toward the formation of a system 
of criminal law based not on the desire of a 
wronged person to revenge his injury, but 
upon the conception of the State as having 
suffered an injury. The author maintains 
that many customs under English law can 
be explained and understood only by study- 
ing them in this historical method, and he 
gives examples among other matters relat- 
ing in full the curious survival until 1818 of 
purgation by the wage of battle which he 
does not explain as an appeal to God but as 
asurvival of the old conception of crime as @ 
wrong upon the nearest of kin which they 
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worth study and reach conclusions which 
lie in a line with Sir Henry Maine’s, to 
whom the author frequently appeals. 


Pseudepigraph: An Account of Certain 
Apocrypvhal Sacred Writings of the Jews 
and Early Christians, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Deane, rector of Ashen, Essex 
(England), is a work whose title expresses 
its contents. It does not contain the Pseud- 
epigrapha themselves, either in text or 
translation, but only a series of essays or 
magazine articles, which give some account, 
colored by the author’s own views, of the 
Psalter of Solomon, the Book of Enoch, the 
Assumption of Moses, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, the Book of Jubilees, the Ascension 
of Isaiah, and the Sybilline Oracles. Here 
and there are a few translated extracts, the 
work closing with a very poorindex. The 
introduction explains rather inadequately 
the ancient and Oriental custom of putting 
forth a book under a fictitious author’s 
name, mixiog in a few false parallels and 
non-sequiturs. The essays give, or rather, 
embody in a mass of writing, the main 
known facts about the several pseudepi- 
grapha of which they treat, and they are 
entertaining reading, as the lighter work 
of a scholar who has not cared to spend his 
strength on such matter. The deeper criti- 
cal questions have been generally over- 
looked in the (rather feeble) attempt to 
draw analogies with the so-called ‘‘ higher” 
criticism of the Old Testament books. 
Some ancient national disfigurements ap- 
pear now and then inthe discourses. For 
example, the familiar ‘‘wooden saw,” which 
the English writers so often assert to have 
been used to saw Isaiah asunder, plays its 
part here (pp. 241, 256), dutifally. The 
truthis that the Oriental expression “a 
saw of wood”? (i. €., a wood-saw, ora saw 
to saw wood with—translated, for instance, 
by Perkinsin the Revelation of Paul, asa 
‘*wood-saw’’), bas been mistaken by our 
English brethren for a saw made of wood; 
fcr which they have one or two extant 
Greek mistranslations to plead in obdurate 
false justification. But surely this ‘ wood- 
ensaw”’ has become blunted and dull be- 
yond expression, and ought to be abandon. 
ed. . With no intention to disparage the dif- 
fusion of sach information as these collect- 
ed articles contain, we must remark that it 
would be far better worth while to publish 
this collection of Pseudepigrapha in text or 
translation, without the essays, than the 
essays without the text. (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 8vo, pp. vii, 348. Cloth. Price, $3.00.) 


Justice: Being Part 1V of the Principles 
of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. (D. Apple- 
ton & Company. $1.25.) Ihe preparation 
and publication of this volume in advance 
of Part If and Part III of the Principles of 
Ethics, which, in the case of a younger 
man, would naturally come first, is a pa- 
thetic indication of the distinguished au- 
thor’s recognition of his failing strength 
and of his desire to get into final shape 
what he had to say on the most important 
parts of the subject. This has led him to 
pass over Part II, “ The Inductions of Eth- 
ies,” and Part ILI, ‘The Ethics of Individual 
Life,” and publish what he has to say on 
** The Ethics of Social Life: Justice.” The 
first five chapters of the present volume 
have already been published in The Nine- 
teenth Century. The work covers to a con- 
siderable extent the same field as ‘‘ Social 
Statics,” published in 1850. This volume 
has, however, become more exclusively 
naturalistic or evolutionary in tone, and 
ethics are definitely treated in this new 
volume as having a wholly biological ori- 
gin. The evolution the volume is designed 
to trace begins in ‘‘ animal ethics,” has its 
nex stage in “sub human justice,” and in 
the third of “‘ human justice,” takes the 
composite form of the individual’s recog- 
nition of his right to liberty or claims to 
unimpeded activities and the benefits they 
bring, modified by the limitations which 
flow from tha presence of other men witu 
like claims. From these elementary posi- 
tions, or data, the author elaborates the 
whole structure of social ethics, the idea 
of justice, its authority and corollaries, 
rights of the individual, such as property, 
etc., rights of women and children, the 
nature, duties and limitations of the State, 
etc. 


.... 1p Nos. 33 and 34, h. a. of Luthardt’s 
Theologisches Literaturblatt, of Leipzig, 
Math. Slavik publishes two short but ex- 
ceedingly interesting articles on Modern 
Protestant Literature in Hungary, furnish- 
ing a great many data and facts otherwise 
not accessible to outsiders. There are 
about three million Hang trian Protestants 
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writer can mention long lists of authors 
and works in the departments of Practical 
Theology, Church History, Systematic 
Theology, Exegesis, etc. A new era began 
in 1871 in which the indefatigable Prof, 
Albert Kovacs began the publication of a 
new “ Protestant Theological Library,”’ 
consisting of a series of works in part trans- 
lations, in part original productions. The 
most prominent Protestant theological 
writer of Hungary is Révécz, already favor- 
ably known through his articles in Her- 
zog’s Encyclopedia. As an orator, organ 
izer, and investigator of original sources he 
has few equals. Since the Luther jabilee in 
1883 historical research has been keenly 
prosecuted; and a further imp¢«tus, possibly 
greater than anv previous event, was given 
to Hungarian Protestant literature by the 
organization in 1889, in Budapest, of a 
Hungarian Protestant Literary Society, 
by Lutheran and Reformed pastors, which 
works chiefly in the department of Han- 
garian Church history. Its organ is the 
quarterly Protestant Review. In addition 
to the confessional periodicals, Hungary 
publishes twelve church papers. Popular 
literature is also cultivated by Protestant 
writers. The Unitarians, who have not 
been included in the above, and number 
about 60,000 souls, are also developing a 
considerable literary activity. F 


Oxford Lectures and Other Discourses. 
By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. $2.50.) The author 
of this volume holds in Oxford the chair 
which was founded for Sir Henry Maine, in 
whose honor he pronounced the memorial 
address which is published in this collection 
under the title of “Sir Henry Maineand his 
Work.”’ The lectures are for the most part 
on points that will appeal to students of the 
history of law and of its growth. Tho 
there is much in the volume that would ap- 
peal as strongly to any well read student, 
particularly in the lectures on *‘ The King’s 
Peace,” on ‘‘ The English Manor,” ‘‘ Home 
Rule and Imperial Sovereignty” (a topic of 
critical significance to Britons), and a va- 
riety of other topics of more general inter- 
est, such, for example, as ‘The Forms and 
History of the Sword,” an expansion of the 
article by the same author on the sword in 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica. Theauthor 
writes with knowledge and good historic 
sense, as well asin a clear and interesting 
style which it is a pleasure to read. He 
breaks off from Seebohm’s Roman villa 
theory ofthe mark and comes nearer, ap- 
parently, to Mr. Gomme’s theory of an ante- 
cedent servile population than to Maurer 
aod the view which he made the current 
one. 


Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler, pre- 
pared from his Journals and Corre- 
spondence. By his daughter, Julia Perkins 
Cutler, with biographical sketches of Jervis 
Cutler and William Parker Cutler. (Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. #2.00) There 
is, perhaps, no more eminent name in the 
early history of the Western Reserve than 
that of Mavasseh Cutler,of Killingly, Conn. 
He was graduated at Yale in 1761, and was 
one of the first Americans to take an interest 
in scientific botany. He carried inostra- 
ments to the top of Mt. Washington and 
made a measurement of its hight, which 
showed it to be 10,000 feet high! His great 
achievement was in pioneering the settle- 
ment of the Western Keserve. The emi- 
grant wagon in which he set out from his 
New Eagland home, bore the inscription in 
great white letters, ‘‘ Ohio, for Marietta on 
the Muskingum,” and has become historic 
as a kind of overland ‘‘ Mayflower.”’ In the 
subsequent settlement of the country and 
the passage of the ordinance which conse- 
crated the Northwest territory to freedom 
he bore a conspicuous part. The subjectsof 
the present memoir were his sons and 
grandson, and were men of the same type 
as their distinguished ancestor. There 
never was anobler raca of founders than 
those who laid the foundations of the West- 
ern Reserve, and of them all these three 
generations of Cutlers were representative 
in the highest and best sense. The volume 
before us is a collection of extracts fr m 
letters ani diaries. It is full of the hearty 
virtue and strength of the early times. 
From the historic point of view it is a 
memoir worth writing and worth reading. 


Historical Evidences of the New Testa- 
ment. (American Tract Society, New 
York. $1.00.) Historical Evidences of the 
New Testament. By the same and at the 
game price. The Tract Society have done 
a wise thingin publisHing these volumes of 
brief defenses by good scholars and strong 
thinkers. in the one on the Old Testament 
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we have a paper from Prof. A. H. Sayce, on 


on the “ Vitality of the Bible,” by Prof. 
W. G. Blaikie, and a third on the “* Present 
State of the Christian Argument from 
Propheey,” by Principal Cairns. The re- 
maining articles, ‘‘ The Origin of the He- 
brew Religion,” by the Rev. Dr. E R. Con- 
der; “The Bible Tested,” by Dr. Jacob 
Chamberlain, and “The Old Testament 
Vindicated,”’ by the Rev. Dr. T. W. Cham- 
bers, are strong papers by strong men 
People’s Commenary on the Gospel Ac- 
cording to John. By Edwin W. Rice, D.D. 
(The Amer. S.S. Union, Philadelphia. $1.25 ) 
This volume has been prepared and pu'- 
lished under the conditions of the John C. 
Green Income Fund, and forms No. 8 in 
this series. Dr. Rice is well known asa 
popular commentator. He has put his best 
work into this commentary, and enriched it 
with a great variety of expository and prac- 
tical notes drawn from all sources and 
especially from life in the East. Io thetex- 
tual part it coptains the common version of 
1611, and the Revised Version of 1881 with 
the American readings and renderinys. 


Some Recollections of the Late Edourd 
Laboulaye. By Jobu Bigelow. We are 
favored with a copy of this interesting Mem- 
oir of a distinguished Frenchman, whon 
ali Americans remember with gratitude, 
and who acted a part durimg our Civil War 
which has passed into the history of the 
country. Mr. Bigelow’s Memoir, tho pri- 
vately printed, relates to public history. A 
portion of it was read before the New York 
HistoricatSociety. The story of the finding 
of the original copy of Franklin’s Autobi- 
ography, with the amusing letters of the 
late Mr. W. H. Huntington, describing his 
part in this lucky business form one of its 
bright chapters, and has been previously 
printed in Mr. Bigelow’s edition of Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography, of which only 600 
copies were published in 1887-’88. Labou- 
laye’s correspondence is always interesting. 
The examples given of it in this Memoir 
are particalarly so, none the less for con- 
taining the letters in which he attempts to 
defend his acquiescence in the Napoleonic 
plebiscite of 1870, and his partisanship of 
Napoleon II. Mr. Bigelow’s tribute to the 
ability, attainments, personal purity, sted- 
fast fidelity and amiable qualities of M. 
Laboulaye is homage sincerely rendered 
and well earned. 


A Joy for Ever (and Its Price in the Mar 
ket), being the Substance (with Additions) 
of Two Lectures on the Political Econ 
omy of Art, delivered at Manchester, July 
10th and 13th, 1857. By Joho Raskia. Tois 
handsome and convenient volume is in the 
“ Brantwood Elition’”’ (authorized) of Rus- 
kin’s work (Cnarles E. Merrill & Co., New 
York; $1.50), and is published with an in- 
troduction by Charles Eliot Norton. 
Edmund Burke. Speeches onthe Ameri- 
can War, and Letter to Sheriffs of Bristol. 
With Introduction and Notes. ByA. J. 
George, A.M. (D.C. Heath & Co.,Boston. 75 
cents.) Students of Burke who do not possess 
the late Professor Goodrich’s rather bulky 
volume of British Ei:oquence will find this 
an extremely convenient edition of Burke’s 
great speeches on the American Question. 
The Bristol speech andthe letter to the 
Sheriffs of Bristol deserve to be circulated 
at this time among the Civil-Service Reform 
publication. Their tone of political inde- 
peadence is a reform in itself, and worthy of 
the best days of English politics. The 
editor’s work is good. 


On The Hills. By Prof. Frederick Starr. 
Illustrated. (Boston: D Lothrop Co. $1 25 ) 
With very clear strokes Profes-or Starr has 
sketched in this little book a fair outline of 
what is most interesting in geology and 
paleontology to the young reader. From 
tirst page to last the style and the matter 
are entertaining. Glaciers, moraines, the 
formation of rocks, hills, mountains, val- 
leys, the vegetable, animal and mineral de- 
posits and the curious conditions of their 
structure and preservatiou, are described in 
&@ Most engaging way. The illu trations are 
good,and the print clearand beaunfal. We 
heartily recommend the book to boys and 
girls. Many grown-up persons might read 
it with profit. 








Selections from the Religious and Liter- 
ary Writings of John Boeock, LD D. With 
a Biographical Sketch by C. R. Vaughn, 
D.D. Edited by his widow. (Waittet & 
Shepperson, Richmond, Va. 3250.) This 
is the noble memorial of a brilliant and 
faithful man who stood high ino the minis- 
try of the Presbyterian Caurch in Virginia, 
and was greatly honored among the South- 
ern churches. In addition to his impres- 
sive elogaenc: in the pulpit, he possessed 
considerable literary endowments, aod a 
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velop a literature of theirown. Since that | “The Witness of Ancient Monuments to | subjects. The present volume, besides a 
time letters bave flourished there, and the | the Old Testament Scriptures,” avotber | fall biographical sketch, contains examples 


of his work in their several lines. 


We can only briefly mention a little vol: 
ume of Select Essays of Macaway on Mil 
ton, Buoyan, Johnson, Goldsmith, Madar 
D’Arblay, edited by Samuei Thurber, and 
much to be commended for school or pri- 
vate reading. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 5€ 
cents.) Merrill’s Word and Sentence 
Book is a practical speller designed tc 
teach the form, pronunciation,meaning an? 
use of common words, It is compiled by 
teachers. (Charles E. Merrill & Co., New 
York. 24 cents ) 


The Right Road. A Hand-book foi 
Parents. By Jobn W. Kramer. (Thoma: 
Whittaker, New York $125) Thisisacom 
pilation of elementary ethics, sulted, sea- 
soned and illustrated all through by anec- 
dotes which are intended to muke the point 
clear and practical. It is a somewhat nove, 
application of the story-telling method to 
ethics, but not without its advantages from 
the disciplinary and practical point of view. 


The Sweet Story of Old is a Life of Christ 
for children by Mrs, L. Haskell, with an 





Introduction vy the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 50 cents.) A neatly published and 


illustrated child’s book, attractive in form, 
and yet more attractive and graceful in its 
compositioa. 


<-> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS have nearly ready 
for publication a work on ‘‘ American Foot- 
ball,” by Walter Camp, and illustrated 
with thirty-two portraits. 


.... The Educational Review is published 
by Henry Holt & Co., of this city, and 
edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, £. H. 
Cook, William H. Maxwell and Addison B. 
Poland. 








.-»-Silver Burdett & Co., Boston, have 
just brought out Book 1V of the “ Cecilian 
Series of Study and Song,” by John W. 
Tufts and ‘‘Oar American Neighbors,’ 
Vol. 8 of ‘Oar Young Folks’ Library.” 


....The Appletonos announce the publica- 
tion on October 1st of “‘ Tne Faith Docter,”’ 
by Edward Eggleston, author of ‘* The Cir- 
cuit Rider,’’ ‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,”’ 
etc. It has already been received in the 
course of its serial publication in The Cen- 
tury Magazine with much favor. 


.-.-Two small volumes of sermons and 
lectures by the late lamented Aubrey IL. 
Moore, whose volume on “Scieace and 
Faith’? made such a deep impression a few 
years since, will be published this week by 
Thomas Whittaker under the titles, “Some 
Aspects of Sin,’ and “‘ The Message of the 
Gospel.”’ 


-++»Laurence Hutton’s “ Literary Land- 
marks of Edinburgh’ will be published early 
in October by Harper & Brothers. The vdl- 
ume will bea very attractive one, contain- 
ing many illustrations by Joseph Peonell 
of scenes and localities in Edinburgh, be- 
sides numerous portraits of famous Scottish 
men of letters. 


-... The work on Chuucer, on which, it is 
uuderstood, Professor Lounsbury, of Yale, 
has beea at work for several years, is, we 
understand, rapidly passing through the 
Press and will appear in the early winter. 
It is in two volumes and is spoken of by 
those who have had occasion to examine the 
manuscript in the highest terms. 

...- Short Stories for October gives, as the 
famousstoryof the montb,that queer conceit 
of Chamisso’s, ** Peter Schlemibl —The Man 
without a Shadow.” Speciil translations 
from the Italian, Greek, Spanish, Freoch 
and Russian, with choice English and Amer- 
ican material, present a fascina iag variety 
to the interested student of cosmopolitan 
fiction. 

----The Century has secured for pub- 
lication during the coming year two serial 
stories, of waoich much is expected, “ The 
Chosen Valley,” by Mary Hallock Fvote, a 
tale uuvel in its theme, which turns on the 
irrigation schemes of the West,and *‘Charac- 

éristize’’ e pew story by Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
which is inveuded to embody in story form 
some of the results of a lifetime of observa- 
tion. 
+ ....Current Literuture in its October 
number, and new aepartment—The Litera- 
ture of the Drama—will reprint an exceed- 
ingly clever article from the National (Kng- 
lish) Observer, entitled, “A Definition of 
Deama.” Other interesting articles ia this 
special department will be: “ Reforming 
the Stag:,”’ by Hewells; *‘ Attraction of the 
Stage,”’ by Clara Mortis; *‘ lilu-ions of the 


Stage,” by Franklin Fyles; and * Books 





about the Theatre,” by Brander Mattaews.; 
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..+eDeunkenness 4s curable,” says Mr. 
John F. Mines, who explains how he bas 
cured itin the Octeher North American 
Review. The same vumber contains a de- 
cidedly spicy review of the situation as be- 
tween Governor Hill and ex Pres'dent 
Cleveland. Louis Herresboff has a capital 
paper ov “The Evolution of the Yacht.” 
Mr. Godkin another on the ‘“ Economic 
Man,” and R.H Stoddard a nearly perfect 
piece of work on the late James Russell 
Lowell. 


..The Academy, London, in its issue of 
September 5th, contains the following ap- 
preciative reference to Harper’s Magazine: 

“The series of papers now appearing in Har- 
per’s under the title of ‘The Comedies of 
Shakespeare. with illustrations by Mr. E A. 
Abbey, and comments by Mr. Andrew Lang,’ 
deserve rotice not lees as* art’ tban as litera- 
ture. The comedy for September is ‘Much 
Ado about Nothing.’ which gives Mr. Abbey in- 
spiration for many of those designs in which 
ease and stvle are ba'anced witha charm which 
is Mr. Abbey’s own secret. With grace ever 
fresh from Nature, and bumor quite unhack- 
neyed, in spite of bis many forerunners, Mr. 
Abbey gives us a Hero unseen before. and anew 
Dogberry--both quite credible and delightful.” 


. The Magazine of American History 
for October 1s a beaut'fal namber opered 
by the editor with “ A Group of Columbas 
Portraits,” in which Mrs, Lamb deals with 
the facts, picture-pedigrees, facsimiles, and 
rarest prints of the Columbus portraiture. 
The double-headed contemporary prints of 
Ferdinand and [-ahelia are included. The 
distinguished writer, W. F. Ganong, of 
Harvard, foliowa with a paper on *‘ The St. 
Croix of the Northeastern Boundary,” and 
four illustrative maps. *‘ Hugh McTulloch 
on Daniel Webster,” is a paper of special 
interest. Thelongest article in the number 
is an able and scholarly stady by Rigbt 
Rev. M. F. Howley, DD, PA, of New- 
foundland, on “Cabo:’s Lardfall,” the 
sceoe of which be traces in an elaborate ac- 
companying map. Other attractive papers 
follow. 


..The literary production of Snocialistic 
Germany is remarkable. Its leading and 
official organ is the daily Berlin Volks- 
blatt or Vorwdrts, and the chief scier- 
tific review is Die Neue Zeit. In adai- 
tion to these twenty--ix dailies, twenty three 
tri- weeklies, seven bi-week lies, ten weeklirs, 
avd two bi-monthlies, are devoted to the 
socialistic propaganda. Comparing these 
dailies with thcse of last year as compiled 
in the Almanach de la question Svcrale 
there bas been an increase of fifteen dailies, 
nineteen tri weeklies, and seven of each of 
the bi-weeklies and the weeklies. The So- 
clalists also make much out of comic peri- 
odicals, cor trolling the Pustillon of Munich 
and the Wahre Jacob of Stuttgart. The 
Geselischafter, a Hamburg 1Justrated 
weekiy, is their chief lirerary periodical, and 
the Jugend, of similar tendencies, appears 
once in six weeks. The total number of 
socialistic periodicals in Germany is thus 
seventy-six, while fully fifty-f ur periodicals 
publisned bythe labor uoions are allies and 
syn pathetic in te ne and tendency. Some 
few periodical» of tpi. kit d, of cousideranie 
promipeuce ia former years, hive been dis- 
coutinued, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


rhe Life of James Boswell (of Auchintec’). 
Wh a® account of bis “ayings. voiogs, 
and Writings. By Percy Fitzzerald, M.A.. 
¥.S.A. With four p rtraite. 9xi. In 
volumes Volume J, pp Bt 24 Volume 
Il, pp. vill, 244. New 
Gh cacccdsccnncas: acapecsecccunseinncssxeeaneovooes 
Scientific, Political and *prculative. 
Heibert spencer ta'y Eaton. 
Cont :tuing Seven E>s+ys not vefure mevub- 
lished, and Various other gag - 
In three volumes. Volume I, 
I, pp. 455. Volame It. m~ athe the 








Essiys: 
By 


Vounet 


The Hi-tory of Modern Civilization. A Hand- 
book Based upun M Gustave Ducoudr.’s 
doure Sommeive de la Crversation. With 
Itlustrations. 8x5%, pp.xx.o57. Ihe same. 
utoghen Pig yt 8 Davgrter. A Novel. By 

- Hs meecen. 7x5, Pp. iv, 4%. The ; 

hap soonat 0N 
We All. By Octave Thanet w ith illustrations 
by E.J Aust-n,and J. P. Birren. &xé, bp. 
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Life and Letters of Jeseph Hardy Nee ome. 
By Arthur ~herburne Harcy. &x5!4, pp. vi 
$0. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & co. 

rhe Origin cf Mae Will-o’-the Wisp. By Doni. 
ze ti siuller.” Iliustrated by ¢ haries Scha- 
belitz. 12x9%¢-pp 64. New Yurk: The Re 
public Pre 8 

The Cecilian Series of S:udy and Son 
Arranged ond Cow posed bs John 
Kook iV. For Mixed Voices Comprising 
Siudyin fun- an Time wrt-Songs and 
Choruses, Occasional, Patriotic and sacred 
Selections. Adapted tuthe Use of schools 
end Choruses . U4x7, pp xxx. h0. New 
York. Boston ena Chicago: Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 

St. [gastius Loyola, and the Early Jesuits, 
Stewart Kose. 1 M4XT4 pp. xv, 432. N 
York: The Catholic “ub icat'on society Co. 
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Edited, 
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Jack (Dreams. Ry Julie M. Lippmann. Lg 
Justrated by Jessie rmott. U6x6. pp 
21. “Bomot: t Roberts soe. ose 





Good F Wedding:. Formal and Informal. 
with Remarks upon Engageme: ta, 
as author of “(ards Their Siznificance 
d Proper F Uses" “snctal Eriquetreot New 
York.” etc., ete a6. Bp 6. seed York: 
Freaerick A Stokes Co.. 0% 
“Courage” A Stor. wherein every one comes 
te a conclusion that tne Courage in ques- 
tion proved a Courage worth having. By 
Ruth Ogden. With twenty oricinal tilus- 
trations by syecertan C. Gordon. 734544. 


Merry Movements wy Smart Performers. 
> BOB Deedcccesccccsceccscce: secescsvceces 
Doster reat. A Bove Boni EAmund Bolsbil- 
mpatias nnelly . Pp. 
hicego Ill.:; ¥. J. Schau te dbo . 

AL dette toon in Ireland. Being a Visit to Dub- 
lin, Galway, Connemara, Athlone, Limerick, 
Killarney.G'engarriff. Cork,ete . ete. By An 
Oxonian. With Illustrations a0e Jobn Leech. 
by pp. 218. New York: W. S. Gottsverg- 





An Introduction t to Ethics. By J. Clark Murray, 
L, ~ RS xq, Dp. vi, 4.7. Boston; 
De ‘Wo't, Fiske & Co bese S000 socccente obeccece 

Led in Untnown Paths. Bv Anns Raffen- 
epereer. 754x544. pp. 387. New York: Thom- 

BV. CHOWON BF CB. ccciccccccccccces sevee cose 
acum Hour eirten. Recalled to Life. By 
Grant 4, pp. 280. New York: 
Hevry Holt & 

Antont ees A of J-hnG Fee, of Berea Ken 
tucky 744x5. pp. La Chicago. fil.: National 
Christian Associati evcceccsccesccceseceees 

Upton; its Church, tens People and Sehowe. 
and What they tw By the Rev. J. ve 
vis 736x534. pp. 4%, New Vork: bGode 

Publication of the Reformed Church of 
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Tales Pe 2. pp. i atl s. Fe in, 
4 ouisville. 
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Ratiogrn una Sneaeen' Se ected and prreneed 
with Notes os Introduction. Cc. 
Buck' erm, Ph ete 
ui. New York: Discmtls eeccee ce cose 

Tmasinesy Conversat'ons. Ry "emnen Savage 
Landor. With Bibliographical and Explan- 
ator No by Char'es G@ Crump Iv s°x 
volumes. Volume II, 8x54, pp. 430. The 
GET, cecovenosces Seebecs cenccccensescesancre 

—_ Men of Action Series. y. 

Janiel Hannay. 744x5. pp. vi, 222. The 
a PO eR eee ee Oe Heer ereersesseseees® SeeeeeeseseS 

The Elements of Politics. 74 Meoer Sidgwick. 
O44x?. pp. xxxil. 432. The same................ 

Studia Riblica et Sintenies. Rosa: 
in Biblical and Patristic Critic 
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Sates Battpen: 8 Witr ers to ‘Words ard Works 
e Lord: or, Our “aviour’s Life as Re- 
venved in the 4 ai ar ness aur gel- 
st By Krancs am, + x! 
vi,415 New York Hast s Eaton...... = = 
Sons of God. Sermons. By the Rev. 3s. D. 
McConnell D.t. xq. 1p, v, 259. 
York: Thomas Whittaker ...... 
The Red Grane. By Mrs. Molesworth. With 
1 lustrutions = nee Browne. 74x54. 
DD TR, FE cctee 2 scccccecess cne-nece 
The Will of God = Triste, Dimcuities and Af- 
iction+. A Little Book of Admonition and 
Conso *tion for Catrolic Carutiane By J. 


haan 
544x554. pp x 2i1. Jobn 
Me ONO US GD cicbsdsciccdass:-. 06>  sbendeseas 
Poetry, wito Refere*ce to Aristot'e’ 8 Poet tics 
By Johu Henr Newman. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by Albert 8. Cook 
846x6. pp x.46. Boston. Ginn & Co....... .... 
The* Unknown” Library. Sowe Ev amen ae 
a Moral by Jonn Oliver Hobbes 
pp. 176. New Yors: Cassell Publishing Co." 08 
A Russtan Priest. By N. H TIOTATLEHKO, 
Edited and Translated by W. Genssen. 14 
BS. PO. IR, TED. TROGRMEG.. 20000 cPeccccccccece 
Eli Perkins. Thirty Vears of Wit pe Remin- 
isceaces of Witty, Wise and Eloquent Men. 
By Melville D Landon an Perkins). 
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Abrvham Linco'n. 4n Essay. By Cari Scburz. 
746x5, pp. 117. Bo- oe and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & CO..........cssecceseseeeee 

The Ride to the Lady, rene Other Poems. 
He en Gray Cone. 7'4x5, pp. iv, 95. 
same 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Tahble. 
Man His Own Boswel'. | By es wenaen 
Hommes. 8x544. pp x!1, 321. The 

The protease atthe @ceaktast-Tabie, en the 

ory of Iris. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
ax5-0 SS Se eee 180 

Bemt> aes es and Bee ge By George 
mo. Clair, F.G Rail eS. New 
at Themus Whittake ar” pimsepesaeaseseesaans 2 00 

The Message of the Gospel. Addresses to Can- 
didites for Ordination. ana rmons 
Preached “hiefiy oefore the University of 
Oxfor4’. By the tate Aubrey L. Moore, M.A.. 
734x034. DP. a, 158. The same........... see 

Eleanor ant I. A Tale cf the Days of King 
Richara JI By Mary E. Be mford. Ti¢x5%4, 
po. 385 OF un: Con7*revatioun! Suuaay- 
sch vol and Publishing So lety..............+. 

Robert Carter: His Life and Work. 18(7- jens. 
9x*44, pp ix. :50. New York: Anson D 
Randolph & Co...... ...+ «.. ecenee 

Th Life and Times of Ni-cold M\chiavelli, 
By Protessor Pasquale Vill.:i. Transtated 
by Madame Lind» Villar'. A New Edi-ion 
(Augu nented by the Author. Kevised by 
the Trons ator.) Ilustrated. &gx¥4. In 
two volumes. Volume I, pp. xxiv 300. Vol- 
ume II, xii, pp. & New \ork: Charles 
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Archer. 746x544. pp. OPE ccssseinn 125 
Poems: f Sidney Lamer. Eoited by His Wife. .. 
With a Memorial by William H>yes Ward. 
jad Edition. T4exd44. pp. xli, 2600. The 
The Plots of Pomona. A Story of the Orkney 
Isia + Robert teienton. With eignt 
pase a sratvons by John Leighton. 73¢x5, 
vi. 582. The same 
Re tin and “ow Boy. A Tale of the Western 
Plains, ByG. A. Henty. W th twelve page 
il ist-attons by Alfred Pearse. 74¢x53¢ pp. 
Hela fast for Eogiaua. 

Gibraltar. By G.A 
— a Browne. 
The “Dash for Kha:tou ale of the Nile 

Fxpedition. Py G. A. how's With ten 
page lilustrations by Joveph teak R 
and Jvon Perens Tgx544. pp. B82. 
GUS. cece ccccecssckencdettccncksnuesensesbet. 0060s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ibsen. 


A Tale of the Sieve of 
Henty. 
x5tg, 


remestes by 
The 





















Are You in Need 


How is it that every lady desiring the most select correspondence 
papers insists on having those made by the Whiting Paper Company? It 


must be because they are the best. 


Linen,” and you will use no other in future. 


¥ork Offices, 150 and 152 Duane St. 


of Fine Stationery? 


Ask your stationer for the “Standard 
Wartrxc Parser Company, New 


NEW BOOKS. 
BURIED CITIES AND BIBLE COUN- 
TRIE 


. 

By Gro. ST. CLair, F.G.S,, Member of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology. 8vo, cloth, with maps 
and illustrations, $2.00. 

“T .is book contains a description of some of the 

most important modern discoveries bearing upon 
the Bible, the selection being made to meet the want 
of those who have no time to ollow the course of 
exploration, and no taste for technica! detail. 


SONS OF GOD. 


Sermons by the Rev. 8. D. Mc“ONNELL. D.D., of 
Philadelphia. 12mo, cloth, $1.30. 


This volume willadd ereatlyto Dr McConnell’s 
“cranes for pungent thought and brilliant rhet- 
oric 


CHEYNE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS CON- 
TENTS OF THE PSALTER, 


in the Ligbt of O d Testament Criticism and the His- 
torv of Religions. The Bampton Lectures. 1889. 
By Rev. T. K. Cosyne, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


THE RIGHT ROAD. 


A Hand-book for Parents and Teachers. 
JOHN W. KRAMER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“Tbis book ought to fiad a piace in all Sunday- 
schools and homes.’’—Preachers’ Magazine. 


“It is the aim of this volume to afford moral in- 
struction by tne aid of ;hort stories drawn from 
many sources. which canpet f*1! to mrerest children, 
and thus, by attracti’ g the f-e'inws, to enlig¢. ten the 
gatemens. Mr. Kramer has made un admirable vol- 

’'—Phi'a Times. 


THE CHURCH IN NOVA SCOTIA AND 
THE TORY CLERGY OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. 

By Rev. AxTHTR WENTWORTH EATON, B.A. 12mo, 
cloth. $',50 nef. . 


The author is thoroughly familiar with the history 
an‘ traditions of * ——* Land.” The book is one 
thatevery person faterested in the history of the 
Church on this a should read. 


*,* May be had shgoue any reqular bookseller or direct 
from the Publisher. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 2 & 3 Bible House 


NEW YORK. 
HEIMBURG’s NOVELS 


(WORTHINGTON’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY.) 
A Matfen‘s Choice. Gortenee’ 8 Morrisge 


By Rev. 





Misjudved f'wo Daughters ot One Race. 
The Major’ s maaan, A Sister's Love. 
lucie’s Ms Ubri-twas Stories. 


Mag ialen’s F otunes. The Pastor’s vaughter. 

In illaminated paper covers, 75 ceats each. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

WORTHINGTUN C0,, 747 Bway,N. Y. 






























































THE IMPKESSION OF THE WORK THAT KE- 
MAINS 18 8OMBTHING DELIGHTFOL. 
W. D. HOWELLS. 
THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN [iT 1 
nave] LITERATORE 8 THE WASH- ghee 
INGTON MONUME iT OF 
AMERICAN LETTERS. RARY 
LOOK- IN 
ING: | HAND A COMIITSELF 
OVER | YOUR 100%, PLETE} AND 
THE | sub. SET [ONEI 
OBLE} SCRIP The PRE- [ would 
VOL- | TION| |. PAID | LIKE 
UMES [TO ONE Library of | ror | 70 
WITH JoroU TEN BEE IN 
Hearty ] SALES DATS [EVER 
aaris fee, of American AMER. 
PAC. | mailit | ge, INA- | ICAN 
rion. | to vs} Literature. } riox.| nous. 
TB PIN EI. i IF XO 
REAT] THER SATIS HON. 
WORK] Cass | © ©. STEDMAN] pac. | JOHN 
is |WEEX ax TORY, | BIGE- 
aDMi- | PRESS| RM RE- law. 
RA BLY] the set TURN > 
DOxE| Pre. | MOTCHINGON.] ap I onites 
JOUN | PaID 1900. OUR | Ftatea 
iG REEN|to You. MINIS- 
wuit-|SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION] To 
TIER. AGENTS WANTED. France, 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER 4 CO., Publishers, 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














MAOMILLAN &CO_’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Just published, with 300 illustrations,8vo,$4. 


Schliemann’s Excavations, 
AN ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HIS. 
TORICAL STUDY. 


By Dr. C. SCHUCHHARDT, 
Director of the Kestner Museum, in Hanover 


Translated from the German by Eugene 
Sellers. With an appendix on the re- 
cent discoveries at Hissarlik by Dr. 
Schliemann and Dr. Dérpfeld, and an 
introduction by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. 
With illustrations. 8vo, $4. 

Dr. Schuchhardt’s pages. together with his appen- 
dix describiog last season's work at Hissarlik, now 
give a falland final history.—From the Introdac- 
tion. 

Dr. Schliemann with the utmost kindness allowed 
his report of the Hissarlik excavations during the 
year 1889 90 to be trans!ated and printeg as an appen- 
dix. Withequal generosity Dirpfeid has given his 
portion of the report for the same purpose, together 
with his new plan of Hissarlik. Asthe recent exca- 
vations have almost doubied our knowledge of the 
Trojan Pergamos, the value of this plan can scarcely 
be overestimated.—Translator’s Note. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Uniformly bound in cloth, #1 each. 


A 8ydney Side Saxon, 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 


Author of ** A Colonial Reformer,” ‘‘ Rob- 
bery Under Arms,” etc. 12mo, $1. 


Life’s Handicap, 


By RUDYARD KIPLING, 


Author of * Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
“ The Light that Failed.”” New edition. 
12m0, $1. 

“ No volume of hie yet ped’ ished gives a better illus- 
tration «f his genius aud of the weird charm which 


has g'veo hisstories such deserved opularity.”— Hos- 
ton Daily Traveller. 


The Witch of Prague, 


A fantastic tale, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Autbor of “ Saracinesca,’”’ ‘* Khaled,” etc. 
With numerous illustrations by W. T. 
Hennessy. 12mo, $1. 

“*The Witch of Praqu>’ is so remarkable a book as 
to be certuin of as wide a yepacey as any of its 
predecessors. ‘Ihe keenest interest for most readers 
will he in its demon-tration of the latest revelations 
or hypnotic science. . t Witch of 
Prague’ is not merely a s‘riking cnprenton of the 
far-reacning possibilities of a new science; 1 it isaro- 


mance of singular during and power.”— London Acad- 
emy. 


MACMILLAN & Co., 


L112 Feurth Ave., New York. 


RACTIC 
On TCA UL, SHORTHAND. 


gevilty ea legible, ita a == 


heed Letter. i... Oc. Bentton 
EJ. MARSH, Prest Nation'l Sebeel Phan Gh 





Laudes Domini. 


been sold. 


an accomplished fact. 


is used. 





Sunday School is well known. 
are entirely independent, but many churches use 
the three with the highest satisfaction. 


Returnable sample copies of the church and prayer-meeting edi- 
tions sent free to pastors for examination. 
DOMINI FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL sent, postpaid, for 35 cents. 

Churches contemplating a change in hymn-books are invited to 
send for our little kook of “ Forty American Churches,”’ containing 
pictures of some new and famous churches in which LAUDEs DoMINI 
Also a list of hundreds of other churches usin 
little vest-pocket book of “ International Lessons and Golden Texts” 
is sent free upon request to all Sunday-School workers. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 





Do We Need New Hymn- 
Books ? 


The standard church music book of to-day is 
It is the work of Dr. Robinson, 
of whose hymn-books ‘T'wo Million Copies have 
It is not an experiment,— it is a great 
and enduring success, and it is now being adopted 
by so many churches that the dream of uniformity 
in the use of hymn-books would seem to be soon 
It has never disappointed, 
nor failed to stimulate congregational singing. 

‘‘An ideal prayer-meeting book,” Laudes Dom- 


ini for the Prayer Meeting, has recently been 
issued, and the success of Laudes Domini for the 


These three books 


A sample of LaupDEs 


it. Our 





October 1, 1891. 
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THE OCTOBER 


Published by 
THE CENTURY 00. 
‘NEW YORK. 






AERIAL NAVIGATION, by Maxim, 
the inventor; RUDYARD KIPLING, by 
Edmund Gosse, with frontispiece portrait ; 

@ My LAST DAYS IN SIBERIA, by Geo. 
Kennan; THE PRESS AND PUBLIC MEN, 
by H. V. Boynton; THREE COMPLETE 
STORIES, by Brander Matthews, Matt 

é 


Crim, and F. Hopkinson Smith; OTHER | 


ENTERTAINING ARTICLES, ‘‘ Topics of 
the Time,’’ ‘‘Open Letters,’’ ‘‘ Bric-a- 


Brac,’’ etc. Nearly 100 illustrations. 


Price 35 cents. 


Sold everywhere. 


“Always ready on the 
fret of each month,” 


CENTURY. 


TESTING ‘HE FLYING MACHINE. 


This number contains # 


the prospectus of the coming year of THE. CENTURY. 
VUEVTTVTSESSESSSSSSSVSSSsesssesssseses 





- “* Fresh and * parkling.”’ 


E{L PERKINS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF WIT, 


And Reminircences of Witty, Wise and E!oquent 
Men. By M&LVILuLe D. LANDON (ELC PERKINS), 
I vol., 12mo, cloth, with portrait. $1.50. 

In this book Eli Perkins, as Mr. Melville D. Landon 
calls himself profe-sionally, recounts all the witty 
sayings oc the famous people he has met in the 
course of his thirty years’ experiences as a humorous 
writer and lecturer. Before his battery of goon sto- 
ries soldiers and statesmen gave way,and for the 
time being joined his renks ‘swapping anecdotes,” 
which appear here for the nrst time. . 
New Volumes in the ‘ Unknown Library.” 
Some Emotions anda Moral. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


Amaryllis. 


By GeorcGtos DRosINEs. 
Previously Issued. 


I. Mademoiselle Ixe. 
By LANOE FALCONER, 
Il. The Story of Eleanor 
Lambert 


By MAGDALEN BROOKE. 


Ill. A Mystery of the Cam- 
pagaa, ete. 


By Von DEGEN. 


IV. The Friend of Death. 


An Allegory. Adapted from the Spanish. By MARY 
J. SERRANO. 


V. Philippa. 
By “ ELLA.” 


VI. The Hotel d’A ngleterre. 


By LANOE FALCONER, author of * Mademoiselle Ixe.” 
Bach in 1 vol., unique cloth binding, 50 cents. 


J. M. BARRIEC’S WORKS... 
Just Published. 
Auld Licht Idylls. 


By J. M. BARRreE, author of * A Window in Thrums,” 
“When a Man's Single,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

ie as word pictures, really wonderful.’’—Scottish 


Leader. 
Previous Volumes. 
_My Lady Nicotine. 


A Study in Smoke. 
extra cloth, $1.50. 


A Window in Thrums. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 






































By J.M. BARRIg. 12mo, gilt top, 





12mo, gilt top, extra cloth, $1.50. 


A Girl in the Karpathians. 
By MENIE MURIEL Dow. 1 vol.,12mo, extra cloth, 
illustrated, $1 50. 


“ Fresh, utterly uncoaventiona ’, aod whoily charm- 
ing. . . . It must beread "—The Nation, New York. 





Morrina. 


cinieneemmesteeenenenl 
(Homesickue-s.) By EM1L1A PARDO BAZAN, author 
of” A Christian Woman,” etc. Translated by Mary 
J. Serrano. With numerous iliustrations. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth, gilt tep, $1 50 


New Volumes in Cassell’s Sunshine Series, 
A Russian Priest. 


By LIOTAITERKO, 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 


75 cts. 
* The Cruel City. 


After the Russian of Dimitry Grieorovitch. With an 
introduction by Ernest ce Lancey Pierson. 1 vol., 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth. 75 cents. 


Within Sound of the Weir. 


By Tuomas §T. E. HAK&, author of “ In Letters of 
Go'd,” etc. lL vol., 1.mo, paper, 50 ceats; cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOUKSELLERS. 
Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 














THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
RERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 28 Broadway, ¥ - 





JUST OUT. 


Home Keeping a Fine Art. 


By Rt. Fev. F. D. Huntington, Bisho 
York. Pubtished in attractive form, 
Mailed on rece pt of price. 


WOLCOTT & WEST. ®yracuse, N Y. 
EWSPAP DVERTISING, 
NEWSPAPER, Aveeno 


es, 30 Cents 
G. P. ROWELL & OO" 10 Spruce Street. N.Y. 


Central New 
rice, 55 cents, 








Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School. 


By the author of “Songs for the Sanctuary.” 
The great success—already in use in 
more than a thousand schools. Its music 
is bright, crisp, and yet dignified. 

In full cloth, strongly bound, printed on the best 
paper from new type; half as large again as most simi- 
lar books and costing no more. A single sample copy, 
postpaid, for 35 cents, < 1d money refunded if book is 
returned. Take no new book without examining this. 

THE CENTURY CO., 
33 E. 17th St., New York. 
Our vest-pocket book of Lessons and Golden Texts 
Sor 'ot-'92 free on request. 
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“The best historical monthly ever published tn thte 
ceuntry.”—BosTon HOME JOURNAL. 

* This excel'ent publication is « wublie benefactor as 
arel as eduertor exerting. as tt does,an important in- 

uence ix enitivating 4 taste for historic knowl ad 

REEMASONS’ RePOstTORY. Providence. R. I. 

“Reery man and woman. en oe and girl, will 
+ by reading it regularty."—StT. JosePH HERALD, 

o. 





THE 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


FOR OCTOBER. 


FRONTISPIGCE: 
PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON RONAPARTE, 
Facsimile of a beautiful French engraving. 


A GROUP OF COLTMRTS PORTRATTS, 
Mrs. M+rTHA J. LAMB. This p»per deals with 
well-authenticated facts in relation to several of 

a ™m important po-traits of Co'um buna, and is 
accompanie? by facsimiles of the olfest and rarest 
engraved prints of the portraits of the great world 
discoverer. 


THE ST. CROIX OF THE NORTHWFeT. 
RYN @0TNPARY. W. F. GANorG. Gives 
four illustrative maps. and explains the misunder- 
stand'n-e that have arisen from there having been 
two rivers in Canada of the same name. 


THE*ULTA™Y AND THE CHICAGOFPXHI.- 
PITTION. FREvDERTICE DronstTr THOMPSON, 
Describes the development of Chicago, her destruc- 
tion by fre and magic] uprising from her ashes. 
dwells uron he ability to conduct the first rea ly 
irternational exycsition ever hela. ard presents tr- 
teresting sketches of the personality of the Sulten, 
h‘s good deeds and lMib?ral-minded course for he 
imvrovemert of Turkey. and 
America and the World's Fair. 


CABROT’S L.A* DFAT. Rt Rev. M.F. How- 
Ly. ..P.A. Anable and scholarly discussion 
of the site, which. in the tu¢enment ef the learred 
author is on the cost of Newfoundland. An elab- 
yo drawn map of the probab‘e landtall is 

ven. 


expected visit to 


OTHER ARTICLES ARE: 


Philade!phia in 1778,’ hroug* Foreicn Eyes. 

Hor, Hugh McCulloch on Daniel Webster, 

Napoleon Bon" parte and Peace with Amer- 
ica, 

Good Things from Dr. Johnson. 
Maternal Ancestry of James Res<el! Lowell 
Lyman C. Draper, of Wisconsin. 
Minor Topics. Notes. Queries. Replies. 
Book Notices. 

* Whoever reads this Magazine monthly goes fortha 
fuller, richer and wiser man than he was,and more_8o 
than much of what is popular could make him. The 
magazine is a blessina to those who aspire to culture.”— 
PRINCETON PRESS, New Jersey. 





Terme, $i a year, 50 cents a number. 
Published at 743 Broadway, New York. 


NOW RAADY. 
A MAIDEN'’S CHOIOE. 


vol. 120 half Rex.. $).2%: paver. 75 cents. 
A passionate. briliiant novel, sho in? unique sooial 
conditions. A pure tove story, set forth io a most at- 
tractive and skillful manner. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 147 Bway, N, Y. 
VALUABLE BOOKS. 


NOTES ON THE PAVASBLES, By ARCH- 
BISHOP TRFNC®. 8vo $1,25. 


NOTES ON THE MIR *CLES, By ARCH- 
BISHUP TRENCH. 8v0. $1.25. 

NOTE“ ON THY PARABIFS AND MIRA- 
CLES, Completeinivol 8vo. $2.00. 

*.* BEST CRITICAL EDITION: 
THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE. By 
PATRICE FarRBA R¥,D.D 2vols, 8vo. $5.00. 
THE REVELATION OF LAW, By P. Fare- 

BAIRN.D.D. 8vo. $2.50. 

IN PRESS: 
THECRURCH IN THE HOUSE. Lessons on 
e .D.D. 12mo0, $1.50 
LE! TUV ES O8 THE LOUD= PRAVER, 
By the late HanryJ. VAN DY&Kt, D.D. t2mo. $1.00. 
IMME*SE STOCK OF 
Second Hard Books. Send for Catalogue. 


TIBBALS BOOK CO., 


25 Wa:ren St., New York. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited numoer of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 


FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The book gives a most ex- 
celient idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
assequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different versons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for * TRE 
LNNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will Curoish it post-paid at 0c, until the supply ts 














testefullv 
2 v- ews, 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .::. 
Remington's County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York 
Crrefullv selected. and 
7 secapen ~ é 


VIEW ic. Orders promptly Alled Stanps 


taken.Send for descrip: ive list of views, SXCE'SIOR 
VIEW ¢©., Bank Suiloing. Color do Spr'!»as, Colo 





THE MARVELOUS MOQUI SNAKE DANGE 








Y ALL 


By Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT, of the Smith. 
sonian Institution. Illustrated from 
photographs which are said to be the 
only onesever made. All of 
our illustrations are made 
direct from pho'o-negatives, 
hence are absolutely true. 
Chis artic'e is illustrated, 
showing The Beginning 
of the Dance, Handling 
Live Rattle Snakes, 
Aualpi, wnere the dance 
was held. and Moqui In- 
dian Girl, The above is but 
one «f the many articles and 
illustrations; the special fea- 
ture of the OCTOBER 
Great Divide wi'l be its 
Art Supplem: nt, an Aquarelle in seven 
colors, sui'able for framing. of 


TOLTEC CORCE 





the incomprehensible wonder of the Rockies, froz2zn in mid- 
summer, yet surrounded by beautiful foliage. 


TWENTY GEMSTONES 


Cut and polished for jewelry mounting 


peee™™ THE GREAT DIVIDE 


Oe 
These Gemstones are as follows: Cameo, Goldstone, Tiger Eye, Sard- 


Onyx, Fancy Crocidolites, 


Ribbon Agate. Carnelian, Jewel 


Agate, Satin Spar ithe peer of Moonstone), Montana Moss Agate, Agate 
for sleeve buttons, Green Moss Agate, Striped Agate, for |.dies’ brouch, 
Petrified Wood, ¢tc., given free as a premiu n to each new yearly subscriber, if 
$1.00, price of yearly subscription, is sent within $0 days of the date of this 
journal. Each Gemstone is honestly worth §O cents, and some canvot be bought for 
$1 each of any jeweler, and the total value is over $10, You naturally say, ‘‘ Can 
this be true?” We positively guarantee to refund your mcney if you are not fully 
satisfied. Our reason for offering this costly premium is: 


We must advertise in order to get others to advertise with us, and by this method 
we will have a national circulation quicker than by any other way that we know of, and 
our conclusions are sustained by experiments. 


OUR CONTRIBOTORS are Littérateurs, Plain People, Scouts, Cowboys, 
Miners; Indians—in other words, people familiar whereof they wfite, and who tell 
their storie: in their own quaint way. You cannot afford to miss this. 

MARVELOUS as this inducement seems, you may res‘ assured it is genuine, 
or this advertisement would never be published; therefore send 81,00 to-day for 
a year’s subscription, and the twenty Gemstones will be sent the same day your order 
is received; or, if you prefer, your newsdealer will get it for you. Sample copy, 


1O cents. Always address 


THE GREAT DIVIDE, 1516-18 Arapahoe St., Denver, Col. 








The book—“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish tt post-paid at 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Reroadway, New Vork Nity 





MUSIC. 


THE NEW SONG BOOK 
— USED aT — 


Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conference, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No, 6, 


By SANKFY. McGRANAHAN AND STEBBINS. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 36 cts. 


The John Church “o, The Biglow & Main Oo, 
74 W. 4.h St,, Cncinvati, | 74 £. Wb St.. New York. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. : 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


y | Sc H J 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y, 


o.O'OO8 80°88 6 O8.. Vina PUbMsDers (Mnemnatl, O. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TKACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best koown in U. 8. 
Est +blisned 1855. 
3 East 14th “treet, New York. 


Iss BROYVER’S ENGLISH, (FRENCH and V 
M sic School, for Board:ne an’ Day Pupils, 19:4 
thesinu st. Phi'ade:phia. Mu-ic Mepartment in 
charge of Miss &. P. Sherwood, «na under the super- 
vision of W. H. Sherwood 
DREW 1.4 Di *S’ “EMINA®#Y, Carmel, N.Y. 
Healthful, homelike, thorough, provress've. 'lius- 
trated circular. Rev. Guu. CROSBY DMITB. A.M. 


FREEHOLD 'NsTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 


For boysontr. A, A. CHAMBERS, Prin. 


MT.AUBURN INSTITUTE. Cincinnatl. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE, G850 RY * 
1 tht DSON. N.Y. 
Both Sexes. Preparatory for Males: College course for 
Girls. Successful at pular rates. An enaowment 
takes ladies for $200. Cataloguesof W.H.BANNISTER. 


ROSWELL HOME 80800L, 
Peekskill, N.Y. He itnful location. 
Send for Circular. 
MRS. DANIEL D. CHAMRERL«IN. Principal. 
NEw YORK CIly, WASHING (ON SQUARE. 


SCHOOL OF PED*4COCY, 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

HENRY M. MacCrR ‘CKEN, D.D., LL.D.,.CHANCELLOR. 

Instruction 1n at! departments of nicher pedagogy. 
Fxeelient facii'ties for the study of methods and 
systems. Students can he'p taemse ves by teaching. 
Lectures daliy at4PM and <aturdays. Fivecou'ses. 
Expenses low Scho arships. Degrees Master of 
Pedagozy (Pd.M.) and Doctor of redagogy. (Pd.D.) 
“lerm trom Uct. to May. 

Circulars and inform tion sent on application. 

JsROME ALU«N. Pa.D, Dean. 

The Professor of Pedagogy wii! instruct a limited 

number by currespo uence. 









































Boys under twelve. 
K inene-« 4nd training. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


A Menth and board, or highest com 
mission ana $0 dayscredit toa gents, 





‘ teachers. Siudenta. ) ound 
or Ladies to canvass for New Kook 
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Financial. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF 
SILVER. 


In 1878 the Bland Act was passed by 
Congress, providing for the purchase and 
coinage into silver dollars of not less than 
$2,000,000 of silver per month. The Act 
of July, 1890, taking effectAugust 14th of 
that year, provided for the compulsory 
purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of 4,500,000 ounces per month of silver 
bullion at not to exceed $1 per 371} grains 
of pure silver. At least 2,000 ounces were 
to be coined into dollars each month 
for a year, the remainder to be stored in 
the Treasury vaults as bullion, for the 
redemption of the Treasury notes issued 
against it. This in brief is the legislation 
of recent years in regard to silver, One 
of the results has been a large increase in 
the output of silver in the United States, 
a market value of $1 per ounce or there- 
abouts affording a good profit to the 
miner. The following condensed state- 
ment, referring to the United States only, 
is of interest: 
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1880.. 50 819,436 39.200.000, 84 71°19! 1145 
1885..........| 9.909.375 51,600,000, 42.524,686 1,065 
1889. -«« 150,000,000 64,646,464) 46,750,100. 4 





The annual output has increased Jarge- 
ly, the price has fallen in spite of our 
governmental attempts to ** bull ” silver, 
and the discrepancy between the face and 
the intrinsic value of the dollar is greater 
now than in previous years. 

These silver dollars have not gone into 
circulation. The Government has adopted 
every means to have them taken by the 
people, but the silver dollars as fast as 
paid out have been handed back to Gov- 
ernment for taxes and duties, to be stored 
in the Treasury vaults with the bullion. 
To show this fact and for other purposes 
it is well to give a condensed statement 
of the condition of our money and of the 
Treasury for 1880, 1885 and 1891, as of 
July 1st each year. The year 1880 just 
after the resumption of specie payments 





is a good starting point for noting 
changes. 
1880. 
In Treas- In circu- 
ury. lation. Total. 

Gold coin. .|$126, 145,427 225 ,695,779| $351,841,206 
Standard 

silver a ee 

dollars... 49,549,851) 2U,L 10,557 69,660,408 
Small sil | : a res 

vercoins.| 24,350,482 48,511,788 72,862,270 
Gold cer- | 

tifleates. 40,700} 7,963,900 8,004,600 
Silver cer- j 

tificates. 6.584,70' 5.789.569 | 12.874,270 
U.S. notes.| 18,785,559 327,895,457 | 346,681,016 
Nat'l bank | } 

notes. 7,090,249 237.415 = 544,505.427 

{$282.546,960, $975,582,228 $1 205,929,197 
1885. 

Gold coin. .|$247,028,625/ $341,668,411/ $588,697,056 
Standard | 

silver | 

dollars...| 169,451,998} 89,086,969) 208,538,967 
Small sil- | | id 

ver coins.| 31,256,899) 43,702 921) 74,959,820 
Gold cer- | 

tifieates..| 13,598,410 126,729,730; 140,323,140 
Silver cer- 

tificates..| 38.470.700) 101 F50.946 158.60! 016 
U.S. notes.| 15,462,379 331,218,657) 546,681,016 
Nat’) bank 

notes..... 9,945,710 308,631.001 

$425,089, 721 $1.292.568.615 $1,817 








Gold coin. . |$176,450,578, $498,075,806, $584,524,184 
Standard 
silver 





dollars. $47,976 227 57,688,041 404. 659,268 
Small sil- . 

ver coins.) 19,656,695 58,200,924 77,947,619 
Gold cer 

tificates..| 31,606,030 120,840,399 152,156,429 
Silver cer- | 

tificates..| 7,361.057 307.364,148 8 4,715,185 
U.S. notes.| 1,601,744 345,079,272 546,681,016 
Nat'l bank 

notes.....| 5,655,174 162,272,800 167,927,974 
Treasury! 

silver 

notes.Act | 

of July, } 

1890..... «| 9,765,252 40,463,165 | W228 417 


$600,062,537 $1 ,500,087,555 $2.100,130,092 


A glance shows where the greater pirt 
of our coined silver dollars are. In 1880 
gold constituted more than one-half of all 
the money in the Treasury. In 1885 it was 
still one-half. In 1891 itis but a third. 
This is too favorable a way to put it. The 
gold in the Treasury is the real support of 
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the whole currency, for the $400,000,000 
gold supposed to be in circulation is toa 
certain extent mytbical, and even if al’ 
in existence is unavailable to the Govern- 
ment except on purchase as a commodity: 
The available gold therefore is but one per 
cent. of the totalcurrency. Of course the 
silver in the Treasury is worth something 
even if ata discount; but since the United 
States is the only great nation coining and 
supporting silver, our whole system rests 
on the supposition that by the power of 
our Government silver shall be equal to 
gold at the assumed ratio, tho as a 
matter of fact silver as a commodity is 
only worth say 75 pr cent. of the sup- 
posed standard price. 

A glance will compare the three years 
as to the relative quantities of silver in 
our currency. In 1880 all silver eonstitu- 
ted about 13 per cent, of the total 
money in the country; in 1885 it formed 
about 24 percent; in 1891 about 40 per 
cent. We must bear in mind here an im- 
portant distinction. If we say that a 
particular circulating medium—be it sil- 
ver or national bank notes—forms 40 per 
cent. of our currency, it is no matter, 
provided the whole is well supported on 
a basis recogrized throughout the trad- 
ing world--that is on gold. But such is 
not the theory with us. Forty per cent. 
of our currency is supposed to be self- 
supporting in the world’s markets, not re- 
quirmg any help from gold. This, as we 
all know, is pure fiction. Other nations 
to whom we sell wheat and from whom 
we buy goods, will judge us according to 
their own gold standard, and to that 
standard our international and also our 
domestic trading must conform. Now 
—even if we grant that our cur- 
rency is not yet in danger—sup- 
pose under these circumstances that 
we go on coining more silver, or buying 
bullion at the rate of 54.000,000 ounces a 
year, until silver reaches 50 per cent. or 
60 per cent. or 70 per cent. of our total 
currency. How long can our small 
amount of gold support the top-heavy 
masse? and will we not, long before that 
time, practically get on a purely silver 
basis, perhaps without knowing what it 
is that disturbs trade and values? and, 
finally, is it wise to run so great a risk 
merely to please a few silver producers 
and others of whose commercial disease 
they themselves have not made a correct 
diagnosis? 

HENRY CLEWS THE BANKER ON 
THE SILVER QUESTION. 


PRAISE GIVEN TO PRESIDENT HAR- 
RISON. 








THE following from the Z'ribune, will 
deeply interest every business reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT in this country and in 
Kurope. We have seen, in ao quarter, 
such a clear presentation of facts and 
figures, rela’ ing to our financial and busi- 
ness affairs, generally, as that now given 
by Mr. Clews. 

THE INDEPENDENT most heartily con- 
gratulates Mr. Ciews on his timely words 
and ¢ fforts to clear our national sky of all 
clouds foreshadvu wing trouble or even the 
danger of it for a long time to come: 

In speaking of the large shipments of 
gold recently made to this country, Henry 
Clews said last week to a Tribune re- 
porter that he looked on the movement 
asa direct result of the Admioistration’s 
strong stand on the silver question. He 
said: 

“The extreme depression which we were 
under about a month ago was produced 
more by the last fifteen miliions of gold 
shipped than by the fifty millions that bad 
gone preyiously for the reason that the one 
was legitimate and the other the reverse. 
The fifteen millions referred to were taken 
away from usin the most forcible way, con- 
trary to trade conditions or the rates of ex- 
change that bad previously been considered 
ia gold shipments. A large premium, it is 
to be remewbered,.was paid to obtain that 
fifteen millions. It was therefore purely of 
a speculative character. The general agita- 


tion of the silver question at that time was 
the incentive, the impression being, espe- 
cially on the Continent of Europe, that the 
silver agitation meant the passage by the 
next Conwre3s of a free silver law. Under 
such a law it would have been possible to 
- Offset the fifteen millions of gold by retura- 


‘sentiment in an instant, and not only 





‘ one other banking-bouse, a small coa- | 


ing to this country silver bought in Europe 
at about $1 an ounce, and marketed here 
at $1.293-8. The gold we are now getting 
back, amounting, with what is pow on the 
way, to $7,000.000, is a part of the fifteen 
millions, ard the balance will surely follow 
forthwith, as the speculators have thrown 
up the sponge in relation to free coinage, 
and no longer expect a free silver measure 
to be passed.”’ 

‘What has caused their change of atti- 
tude?’”’ 

‘The occasion for the change was largely 
due to Presideat Harrison, who is entitled 
to the credit of having started and been the 
leader of the ‘bull’ market in American 
securities. His leadership was not one that 
has made for bim, like most leaders, dollars 
and cents, but what is far greater, glory. It 
was the speech made by President Harrison 
at Albany about a month ago, in which be 
took a bold, pronounced and manly stand 
against freesilver, which was at once cov- 
strued by Europe. as well as by the wise 
men of Wall Street, as an indication that 
he would veto such a meature were it to 
pass, that produced the revulsion in senti- 
ment. On that declaration the stock mar- 
ket turned from one of depression and de- 
8 0ndency and has become what it is to-da y, 
all ina flame of enthusiastic hopefulness 
for the country’s future great prosperity. 
The President’s noble attitude certainly 
kills any prospect of freesilver during bis 
Administration. That will cover the time 
from now until March 4th, 1893. Bythen it 
will be found, in my judgment, that the 
advocates of free silver will be few and far 
between. The better judgment of the 
American people will surely secure the 
country for anotber four years at least from 
the disasters that would follow a free silver 
law. What President Harrison has done is 
most important. That one speech on silver 
should secure his re-eleationp.” 

“Do you think the effect of that speech 
extended to the foreign market?” 

“Undoubtedly. When the agitation of 
free silver was yoing on bere, prior to the 
President’s speech at Albany, American se- 
curities were not only not sought for in Eu- 
rope, but those who held them were so terri- 
fied at the prospect of their being put on a 
silver basis that we bad to take them back 
and send over gold in payment. As soon as 
that speech reached Europe it changed the 


stopped the selling of American recurities, 
but created what almost amounted to a 
craze to buy. Earope has been, in conse 
quence, an immense factor in the recent ad- 
vance of from 15 to 20 per cent. in our stock 
market. This all goes to show what the 
wise people of Europe think of this country 
being put ona silver basis.”’ 

“Is the present bright outlook likely to 
change?”’ 

“No. This couutry, with the Silver law 
as it uow is—and it is a good one, as it 
carries alimitation with it—with the abun- 
dant yield of cereal crops that is now assured 
—the best on record—with inferior 1f not 
very bad crops abroad. is on the threshold of 
a most prosperou; era. The wealth that 
our farmers will ovtain and the prosperity 
that will iaure to the entire country cannot 
fail to place America pre-eminent in busi 
ness affairs among nations. Another ad- 
vantage which this country has is in being 
at peace with the world, while all competi- 
tive nations are likely to be deluged in blood 
at almost auy momeat. This countrys cer- 
tainly has a clear, bright sky overhanging 
it from end to end.”’ 

i 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


MORE excitement was crowded into the 
past week than Wall Street experienced 
for many months previously. The tran- 
sactions at the Stork Exchange were 
almost unprecedentedly heavy, and the 
fluctuations in prices were often very 
violent. Tho all the more important 
events of the weck were bearish, prices 
at the close show only unimportant de- 
clines for most of the active stocks, in 
spite of the poor bank statement. It all 
goes to prove that the «market has had 
conditions behind it incontrovertibly in 
favor of the bulls. Opinion in the street 
is decidedly in favor of better prices in 
the long run; but wiule the market con- 
tinues unsettled, it is necessary for opera- 
tors with narrow margins to exercise a 
great deal of caution. The first blow 
which the market received was the fail- 
ure of the house of 8. V. White & Co., 
known in this city as large stock dealers, 
and almost all over the world as opera- 
tors in grain. The failure carried down 
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cern in Pittsburgh. The crash resulted 

from an effort te corner the market for 

September corn—an attempt that proved 

disastrous, as many another plan to con- 

trol all the floating supply of a cereal bas 

done. A few months ago the suspension 

of such a house would have produced a 

panic in stocks; but now it caused 

scarcely more than a ripple in the 

market, merely checking the upward 

movement for a few houre. Stocks were 

largely bought on every concession in 

prices, and it seemed as tho the bull mar- 

ket were well on its course again, when 

no less important a foe than Jay Gould 

dealt it a blow which for a time staggered 

the street. Messre, Gould and Sage have 

for som> time been reported as opposed 

to the upward movement ino prices, prob- 

ably largely for the reason that their 

stock accounts were not heavy enough to 

enable them to sbare as fully as they 

would wish in the profits of a bull move- 

ment. The method which they resolved 

upon to break the market was nothing 

less than the quiet decision to pass the 

quarterly dividend of the Missouri Pacific 

Railway, which, tho it bas a board of 

about a dozen directors, seems to be abso- 

lutely controlled by Messrs. Gould and 

Sage. Wall Street heard of the scheme 

indue course, and then a lively time en- 

sued, which made old operators think of 

Black Friday. Missouri Pacific dropped 

ten points in short order; all the other 
stocks with which Gould is identificd de- 
clined heavily, and the general market 
moved in sympathy. Then there arose 
such ao outcry against Gould and Sage 
and their methods as the street has sel- 
dom heard. The upshot of the whole 
matter is, that Gould and Sage declare that 
no meeting of any kind to consider the 
dividend has been held, and promise that 
one will be held at an early day to canvass 
the situation fully. Asthisis written, no 
one knows whether there will be a divi- 
dend or not. The course pursued by 
Messrs. Gould and Sage is open to the 
most severe criticism. A few words 
from either of them would relieve al 

anxiety; but their interests lie in the di- 
rection of continuing the unsettled and 
feverish feeling, and these words have 
not therefore been forthcoming. Mr, 

Gould may have made a great deal of 
money by this coup, but he has perma- 
nently lessened the confidence of the 
speculative public the world over in the 
securities with which his name is con- 
nect-d. Tbe more the week’s develop- 
ments are studied, the more plainly ap- 
parent it seems to be that the present 
struggle in the market is one between 

the Gould and Varderbilt parties. The 
Vanderbilts are undoubtedly favorable to 
a prolonged bull movement, if they did 
not actually start the advance in pri-es 
by the heavy buying of their speciaities. 
The Vanderbilts have the popular s de, 
and th» public of both the United S ates 
and Eogland are behind them. Gould 
has the uvpopular side. If the Vander- 
bilts were a speculative family in all 
that the term implies the ou'come would 
never be in doubt; but they are not, 
Were it otherwise, the Missouri Pacific’s 
speculative president might te once more 
forced into a corner as he was years ago, 
in the Northwest deal, by Osborne, 

Keene and others. If Mr. Gould is as 
heavy a holder of Mis ouri Pacific 
stock as he claims to be he will 
probably lose more in the way of de-- 
creased public confidence in the stock, re- 
sulting from this shukiog-up than he can 
possibly make in profis upon the short 
side of the general market, And thus far 
it does not seem that bi; profits of the 
latter description have amounted to 
much, It is almost incredible that he 
will keep his fight up very long against 
bullish conditions oo American securities 
the world over. He has before been 
known to emerge from just such contests 
as a bull leader. 









The break in Missouri Pacific stock 
somewhat cumplicated the Union Pecific 
situation, as it caused some difficulty in 
certain directions in disp: sing of the new 
collateral tru-t 6 per cent. notes issued to 
take care of the floating debt. An indefi- 
nite rumor was to the effect that Messrs, 
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Gvuld and Sege have declined to take 
up @ certain amount of the new notes 
for which they had sub:cribed at 923 
when the extension scheme was first sug- 
gested. This rumor is, apparently, dis- 
proved by the puolic offer of $5,500.000 of 
the new notes at 92}, through Messrs. 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., who are now 
prominently ideatified with the Union 
Pacific scheme. Mr, Morgan and Mr. 
Gould are reliably stated to have reached 
an agreement, the result being that Mr 
Morgan becomes dictator of Union 
Pacific policy. This accounts for Union 
Pacific’s strength at the close. The delay 
in carrying through the scneme of exten- 
sion of tbe fluating debt in the new notes 
bas caused a good deal of dissatisfaction. 
Some of the crediturs of the company 
have spoken freely on the subject, assert- 
ing that the trouble all arose from the 
supineneas of the directors who appeared 
to have little interest in the scheme, This 
suggests the theory that Mr. Gould’s hand 
may have been the important influence, 
his object being to induce complications 
so as to accomplish his purposes in the 
stock market the more easily. Mr. Gould 
is reported tu hold little Union Pacific 
stock. If he insists upon taking cash for 
his floating debt claims, instead of exten- 
sion notes, his interest in the company 
thereafter will be of little importance. 


The bond market has not as yet dis- 
played any decided improvement. Prices 
have advanced moderately in sympathy 
with the stock list, but the demand for 
securities had not really reached the in- 
vestment stage when the market received 
its chick from Gould’s hands. With an 
advance of a few points more ino stocke, 
attention would have necessarily been 
directtd to tae mortgage list. An im- 
provement of importsnt extent in the 
bond market will probably be more diffi- 
cult to sustain than was that in stocks, 
for the reason that there are more bonds 
avowedly awaiting a market and now 
held by syndicates, etc, 


The shipments of gold from England 
and France to this country continue 
heavy. Tne total amount received or on 
the way is upward of $12,000,000. This 
amount is coming in spite of only moder- 
ately heavy offerings of bills compared 
with what may be expected later in the 
season, when cotton drawings assume 
larger proportions. Tne foreign purchases 
of stocks, however, have been heavy, 
necessitating the offering of a large 
amount of bankers’ exchange. Exports 
continue large, and the next monthly 
report of tne Bureau of Siatistics is ex- 
pected to make a very favorable show- 
ing. Currency is being shipped to the 
country in very large amounts, averag- 
ing $1,150,000 per day. Toe West is 
taking about 60 per cent. of the current 
shipments, the South 30 per cent., and 
New York and neighboring States the re- 
mainder, 
past week was very active and firm in 
tone, Call loans on stcck collateral were 
made at rates ranging from 2 per cent. to 
20 per cent., 25 per cent, being the nom- 
inal bid at tne close one day early in the 
week, The ruling rate was 6 per cent., 
comparatively little business being done 
at avove 7 per cent. Time loaning rates 
are also firm, and lenders are rather par- 
ticular with reference to collateral. For 
thirty and sixty days, rat«s are 44@5 per 
cent., while for longer terms 6 per cent. 
is the lowest rate quoted. In the West 
the market is less stringent than might 
be expected. In fact, some of the Chica- 
go and Minveapolis banks wired surplus 
funds to this city, to be placed on call at 
the current bigh rates. Tnese same banks 
advise their correspot Jents here that the 
meximum mvuvement of currency for 
this season has been reached. Commer- 
cial paper is neglected and without chang 
in any particular. . 





BANK STOCKS, 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing September 26:h, 1891: 
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The following is & comparison of the 


The loan mark-t during the f 











averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Sept. 19. Sept.26. Differences. 
Loans... -+ $404,589,500 $407,817,100 Inc. $3,227,600 
Specie......... + 62,483,000 62,403,100 Dec. 70,900 
Legal tenders.. 46.918.700 42,765,400 Dec, 4,148,300 
Deposits......... 406,559,800 404.64',500 Dec. 1,918,800 
Circulation..... 5,08200 8=—55,570,800 Inc. 66,500 


The following shcws the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
$62,483,000 $62,403,100 Dec. $79,900 

46,918,700 42,785,400 Dec. 4,148,300 
fotal reserve... $109.396,700 $105,168,500 Dec. $4,228,200 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 101,639,950 101,160,375 Dec. 
Excess of res’ve 





479,575 


above legal re- 
quirements.... 7,756,750 4,008,125 Dec. 3,748,625 
Excess of reserve Sept. 27, 1890..............+ $14,075,400 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 


The market for United States bonds 
was heavy during the week for the 4 per 
cents but firm for the currency 6s. 


Bid. Asked. 
U. 8. Ext. 2d registered. ...............0008 Wg ee 
U.S. 48, 1907. registered. ..........++.seeeees cE ae) | 
OU. 8. 48, 1907 COUPOM.........cccccsscccccees 16% «= U7e 
EE OT veseccccescceves-serenncen NUM 
CUrrency 68, 1806 .........cecseereeeseneeenes 1126 ° 
Ge io ac ence. con eccccecevenepecen 14g 
CUPTeNCy 68, 18UB......65 ceceresceereeeenenee ug 
CUTrency 66, IBUD......ccecececccvesceesee eee 1:94 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The par of sterling Exchange is 4.86.6. 
The rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows—viz.: Sixty days, 4 793@4 80, de- 
mand, 4.83@4.83}, cables 4 833@4.84, 
Commercial bilis were 4.78}@4.784. Tne 
supply of cotton bills was fair. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The Chatham National Bank and 
Murray Hill Bank have declared quar- 
terly dividends of four per cent., payable 
October 1st, 


....Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co., the 
great dry goods house of Boston, have 
rented a~store in Chicago, the largest 
tnere. It is eight stories in hight, 400 
feet by 1654 feet on the ground, 


.-.-Attention is called to the first 
mortgage gold bonds bearing six per cent. 
interest which are offered for sale by the 
Lombard: Investment Company of this 
city. particulars regarding which may be 
obtained on application. 

...-Tbhe growth in the manufacture of 
wood pulp in this country has been phe- 
nomenal, t 1e increase in the daily capaci- 
ty of the mills engaged in making it, for 
the last nine years, being nearly 500 per 
cent., and nearly 200 per cent. in the last 
four years. 


.-.-The Koickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, whose main office is at 234 Fifth 
Avenue, corner of 27th Street, with 
oranches at 18 Wall Street and 3 Nassau 
Street, has a capital and surplus of 
$1,000,000. It allows interest on deposits 
and exercises all the functions common 
to trust companies, such as acting as 
executor or administrator of estates, as 
guardian, receiver, financial agent for 
States, municipalities, and transacts a 
general banking business. It is favora- 
bly situated at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and 27ch Street for securing a large and 
profitable up-town business, Mr. John 
P. Townsend is the President, Charles T. 
Barney Vice-President, and Joseph T. 
Brown second Vice-President. 


..».The failure of Messrs. 8S. V. White 
& Company, bankers and brokers of this 
city, was announced on Sepiember 22d. 
The failure was due solely to heavy losses 
in corn. It is currently reported that 
the firm were carrying from 8,000,000 to 
12,000,000 bushels at a loss of from 5 to 15 
cents a bushel. Messrs. 8S. V. White & 
Company attempted to corner the Septem- 
ber coro market, they began buying about 
the beginning of August at about 56 cents 
a bushel, which on the 20th of August was 
advanced to about 68 cents. August 29th 
the price was 62 cents, September 5th it 
was 69 cents, and September 22d, the date 
of the failure, 483 cents. In attempting to 
buy sufficient corn for September delivery 
to corner the market, Messrs. White & 
Company found themselves obliged to 
take a very much larger amount than 
they had anticipated and finally were 
force to succumb. Bread stuffs were 
excited, active and lower in consequence 
of the failure, but no effect was appre- 
ciable on the Stock Exchange, 
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+..-On Wednesday of lest week, when 
the great drop in Missouri Pacific stock oc- 
curred, the ne wspapers of this city almost 
without exception charged Messrs. Rus- 
sell Sage and Jay Gould, directors of the 
company, with having raided the market 


‘in their own interests or in those of their 


immediate friends, causing, of course, a 
loss of millions of dollars to innocent in- 
vestors. Messrs. Gould and Sage are not 
the only directors of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, There are some honorable men on 
its board, and those honorable men could 
do much to stamp out the iniquitous 
ways of Gould and Sage, and place the 
blame for the proceedings of Wednesday 
where it properly belongs. The effect 
possibly wotld be that Gould and Sage 
would be shorn of further opportunities 
for raiding railroad property. One of 
the morning papers says that several 
brokerage offices decline ail transactions 
in Gould securities, which is a step in the 
right direction. 


....-Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the 22d and 23d ults. were the fol- 
fowing lots: 


71,00 shares Am. Copper Mining Co., $1 
Nb odes bocbsucsstddds lp voenedeeseel $150 lot 
lshare New York Law Institute............. $165 
20 shares Equitable Gas Light Co............. 116 
$22,000 Virginia (Riddleberger) 3 per cent. 
bonds, due 1992............ccccescceseseeeee 6434 
$12.000 Tennessee Settlement 5 per cent. bonds, 
I GEA i anak ecketudie. +a6seenecheien 10034 
$1,000 Georgia Rd. and B’k’g Co. 6 per cent. 
OMOD, GUD «0c ckschberess cates cesses 10534 
45 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref.... 95@99 
295 shares Cen’l nd. and B’k’g Co. of Ga...... 9% 


l share A'a. Mineral Land and Mining Co..9144 
70 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal Co...22244 
19 shares U.S. Fire Ins. Co.......-...+++.... 126% 
60 shares Fulton Municipal Gas Light Co..11344 


$32 0U0 St. Louis, Aiton and Terre Haute Rd. 
Co. dividend bonds..............++....+... 554 
10 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co................897 
30 shares Continental Ins. Co.................. 250 
10 shares Pennsylvauia Coal Co............... 27 
10 shares Waiiabout Bank of Brook lyn.....110% 
isbare Clinton Hall Association............... 63 
75 shares Long Branch Ocean Pier Co....... $175 
58 shares Union Ferry Co. of N. Y. and Brook- 
éitstcdckeccundeladses coakhebteladceractee 42 


$60,000 bonds of James F. Cooper, guaranteed 
by the Westera Farm Mort. Trust Co. ..$5,200 
$5,000 Albemarie and Chesapeake Canal Co. 
first mort. 30-year 7s............. esses. W014 


-..-It seems to us that the State of 
Texas, as a desirable field for investments, 
has been strangely overlooked by people 
who are anxious to make investments 
which not only pay a gooi rate, but are 
as nearly secure as an investment can be 
made, outside of some few things 
which pay very little interest, and 
are difficult to get. Possibly one reason 
for this is that so little is known about 
the Scate; its capabilities, its products, its 
size, and the fact that it is no longer a 
State in which human life or property is 
unsafe, The State itself in many things 
has exercised a forethought and wisdom 
born of the experience of the older States, 
as is instanced by one fact that its school 
fund is probably more ample than tbat of 
any other Stateinthe Union, In making 
investments in Texas, it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the same wise care should 
be exercised as in New York State or 
in Ohio. The security and rate of interest 
obtainable in Texas is certainly better 
than in very many other sections. For 
several years we have personally known 
of investors in the State of Texas who 
have obtained what, to us in the East, 
would be called a large rate of interest, 
and invariably the Joans have been 
promptly met and paid. We have in our 
advertising columns a number of real es- 
tate and loan agents doing business in 


different parte of Texas, who would prob- 
ably be glad to answer any inquiries on 
the subject. 

DIVIDEND. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of one and tnere-quarters per 
cent., payable October 20th. 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natura! town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes, 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacitic Northwest can be obtained by 
addi essing 


FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT. 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 
6% INTEREST 6% 





NO. AMT. LOCATION. VAL. 
044148 $2700 Wichita, Kas. $7600 
044182 2800 Nasbviile, Tenn. 9000 
044549 1000 Sait Laue City, U. 3500 
0:49414 1400 Sati Lake Cits, U. 4300 
014957 50u Kansas City. Mo. 2600 
044966 3500 Co. Bluffs, Iowa. 12000 





10 year 6 per cent.Gold Debenture Bonds 
IN AMOUNTS OF $400,8400,8500 AND$1000 


10 year 6 per cent. Gold Industrial Bonds 
IN AMOUNTS OF $500 EACH. 








8S per cent.and 10 per cent.Nat.Bank Stocks. 





The above list offered to the investing public (subject 
to previous sale) at Par and Accrued Interest (except 
the bank stocks}. Statements and fuli description mailed 
upon application, 


LOMBARD 
INVESTMENT CO. 


150 BRYADWAY, New York. 


THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $200,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 


B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 
Cc. R, BUDDY, Ass’t, Cashier. 








“ THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 
S. W. PIERCE, President, 








DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The biack Jand belt of North Texas, the richest in 
the Southwest. Dailas tne commercial and railroad 
centre of this greatdistrict. Wecan loan your money 
here on farm or city property with the vtmost safety 
at 8 per cent. net. and furnish you with the highest 
references as to our integrity and business methods. 
We invite corespondence, and will gladly furnish 
full particulars. 

Ail laud values throughout Texas are increasing 
steadily 4 

FIELD & SCURRY, 
The North Texas Nationa: Bank Bdg., Dallas, Tex. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL...... $800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL............-.-§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. ‘Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connectiout Trustees, 














Letters Investment 
of 


Credit. _| Beourities. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


SANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
VAN LAW & GALLUP 


mveparantccta se! 








Bo tors, etc., can invest in these bonds, 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale, Send for particulars to 
HERBERT B. CHURCH, 
53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTEKN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash, 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First enon Real Estate Worth 30 Times Amount 
of Loan. ‘© as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount offered. Write for Particulars ana Kefer- 


UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeon, Se. Dek, 

















96 (1462) 


HAMILTON 
LOAN &TRUST 
COMPANY. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


New York Office, 150 Broadway. 
Phila. Office, 332 Drexel Building. 
Scotland Office, 137 St. Vincent St., 
Glasgow. 
Omaha, Neb. Office, ‘‘ Omaha Ree”’ Bidg. 
Deuver. Col, Office, 926 Seventeenth St. 
Tacoma, Wash. (Office, Fidelity Trust Co. 
Building. 





This Company offers First Mortgages on City Prop- 


erty ranning 5 and 5 yevrs. Each mortgage ts secured 
by Real kstate worth nfore than douoie the amount 
of the mortgave offered 

This Company makes loans only on well improred, 
insurable and reniab.e inside property in the cities of 
Omaha, Denver and Tacor a, - 

The Coupon Bonds with these mortgages are pay- 
able semi-an.uaily at Brown Brovhers & Co, N. Y., 
Phila . or Boston. or can be deposited :ame as checks, 
in any bank in the U. 5 

This Combany 1s under the supervision «f the 


Banking Department of States of New York. Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Vermont 
This Company issues D:sbenture Bonds In denomi- 





nations of # Wu. $400 and $1,(00, 5 years, six per cent. 
interes* payable semi unnualis, secured by only dirst 
mortgages deposited with the Union frust Company 
of New York as Lrurtee, 

SHORT TIME INVESTMENTS. 

The Hamilton Loan & Trust Company offers 
Mertiticates of Depusit 1 sued by the Denver Loan & 
Trust Company. 

These are iasued in amounts from #10 to $5,000 
They bear interest at the rate 01 5 per cent., issued 
for three mouths, 6 per cent. for six months, and 

ee 
per cent. for one year, 


Send for pamphlet giving ist of Securities, Names 
of Directors and Keferences. 
F. W. POPPLE., Eustern Manager, 
1) Broadway, N.Y City. 


A BOO KX 
OV INVESTMENTS 


is sent free by 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY 


36 Bromfleld Street. Horton, Mass. 


CITY LOANS. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


never handied farm loans. On 
$500 0U Lo 910,000.0) loans on city 
Write 





We have 
hand tor sale, 
yroperty. tuterest 6,7 anu 5 per ceut, 
for our regular iist. 


u | ile Standard Investment Co, 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Tr y ™ 
DENVER 
and within five miles from 
REAL ESTATE the ce.ter of lenver is 
cheaper than laud toe sxme aisiauce [rom tne Center 
of any city of its size abd lwportance ID America. 
Every customer Wuv ha purchase: weal bState of us 
duilog the past hve years bas made a proftaule tu- 
vesiment. May Who have ower see 2 tno prupe-ty 
have made in fiom tarve to se9 
man and fui information fur om 4 upon 100% 
pplication to 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DeNVERM,. CULL. 








DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western Cities tur real estate Investments and 
loans. itis ne louZget bec. 88a. ¥ 10r Masteru capital- 
iste to take 5 per cent. securit.e>s oA 7 

Busi. ess 8olicttceu tor luuaiuat pr 
The HIGKS & BAILEY invest MEAT GOMPARY. 

spk Bar adbe® Mase are 

eetasonean iHa INV«aPaNDENT, Peasiv's | Savings 

and oyun oun, Apouves. 


~-F, G. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Morigage Loans, 


CORRB*PONVDENCE sUcivi TED. 
TACUwsA, WAdKhINU TUN, 
LONDON and SAN FRANCISCYU. 
Refe rence— “reaoma. 


POR’ TLAN ‘D, OREGON. 


We have a plan for toe investment of money in 
large OF Suiall Sum» tual Will Commena itse:t tu ail 
Who Gesire a sefe My emtmeut witu gvO"U prulits. 

Phe good hame end siauillly Of rurtliaud, Oregon, 

will euarattee you 44 Mahing ap lnve~ tuueut here. 

PLOSspeC.us Wii be Beal Upus appricativa, win fall 
detais and references. Auuress 


T. A. WOULD MEAL BSTATE COMPANY, 
Portianad, Oregon. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINiis, LOWA. 


Capital 
Surplus and Undivided Proties. 200,00u OV 
‘The Vevenlures issued DY 601s VOM PADS are revog- 
mized by investors sevklnug perlect security instead 
of nigh rate Ol interest, as among the salest lavest- 
ments offered to the pubic. 
Kefers to 
Messrs. n.cam, Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Mesears. Morwn, Bliss & UO., New Yora Oty. 
G@eo. G. Willams, 28q., Of the Unemicai Nationa 
Bank, New Xora Uity. 
F. b. way, sq. ofthe National safe Deposit Com- 
Pan), URicago, liu. 
FP. A. Smiun, baQ., No. 4 MUA St., Bostoa, mM 
yy + - peavings Babke and invesiors } on 
the Kas Cor 
40HN re ow KNB, Presiaent. 

















THE CITY OF SUPERIOR 


Is the most Ls Re wing city in the Ni 

It has now J fiat loa. and il me md crobabil: 
ity have from *3 to 100,00 in 
im prevemen 


the im ite for Maps and stat: 
ties. rn Helen Kral h-tate. “S20 
‘ewer 8 ‘Went Supe ior, Vi 





ing 4 
payable semiannually eo ripaland Interest 


COMPANY. es Fone tw 
MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


Wall and Nassnu ™treets, New York. 


CAPITAL, = = = «= = $1,080 000 
A Legal Sepectiony, i, Court and Trust Funds and 
eral Deposits. 

‘Tranengee " Seneoad KBunking Business. 
lows 'nute:est en Kalanuces. 
Transfer Agent, Kegistrar and Trustee 
under Mortgages. 

This Company offers to executors and trustees of ea- 
tates and 'o religio 1s and benev.tent institutions excep- 
tional faciritues for the transaction of their business. 

DI paces 1891. 








Cro_s, 
H. L. Hicginson, of Messrs 
ton; August Belmont, of Messrs. August Betmont & 
Oo. New Youk; EW. Reeaee, Pres 
at, Bank, New York: C saldwin, New York; 
nerve F. Tag, o1 Chas. P. Tag & Son, New York: 
H. Y . Pres Chise Nat. Bank. 


orks A. 3%. yt te Messrs A. 
& Co., New York; Samue! KR. Shipiey, Pres. Provident 
loan & Trust Co., Pbiiadeliphia, KR. T. Wilson, * of 
Messrs. R. 1. Wilson & Co.. New York; Ex pours. 
Pres. Louisvite & Nashville R.R.. New York > Oe 
Northcote, of Messis J. Kenneay Tod & Co.. New 
York; Marshall Field, of Messrs. Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago; Jonn I. Waterbury, Vice-President, New 


ork. 
F. O PRBNCH, President. J. 1. WATERBURY, 
Fete Prendent. T. ®RENCH, Sec. ad Treas. 
JOHN L. ADWALADER, Counsel. STRONG & 
Cc ADWALADER, Attorneys. 


KEREO, 
wt “ep 
TRUST CO. 


234 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2718 ST. 

Branch office, ‘Ss Wall me and 3 Nasseu *t. 
CAPITAL and -URPLI -$1.000.000.00 
DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 
Interest aliowed on cepos'ts. Checks piss through 
Clearing House same as tnose on city baaks. 

Act3 as Executor or administrator or Estates. and 
as Guardiab, Keceiver, Registrar, Transfer ani Fi- 
nancial Agent tor states, evc., railroads and corpora- 


tion-~ 

JOHN P, TOW MSEND. Eresident. 

Cc a r wey T. BANNEY, Vice-President. 

PHT. BROWN, 24 Vice-President. 
FRED’ x i ELDEIDGE, Secretary. 

HENKY TOWNSE ND, Ass’t Secretary. 


The BIC PROFIT is made 
MINING: »y getting inas near the bot- 
tom as possible, consistently 

wee Safety tS rs 
he benefit of NRA CE 
besides a handsome inte aa on your money Spee 
of DIVIDENDS. Writeme anil will put youin the 
way to make @3.OQ0O for every. S1.00 
invested, Besides Dividends, 
Best bank TYeferences, R. IL pron, 17 Tabor 

Block, Denver, Colorado. 


MAILED FREE. 


An Illustrated Circular, with Map of 
Northern Minnes ta. 
Address 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 


DULUTH, MINN, 














Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1855. Est. Sam’! Gehr. 


ARTHUR C. CE¥R & CO., 
BUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON 
114 Dearborn Syreet, Chicago, 


Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company ts a legai ~ ag A for moneys paid 
ag and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn afte: 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women ufaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent {nstitutions, 
find this company a convenient depository for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES : 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 


WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANI«L D. LORD, 


sanUSL Suoan. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMus Low, CHARLES >. 4M 

Wa. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM KOUK&¢KLLER, 
D. WILLIs JAmes AL&XANDER E. 

JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIaM H. MACY, JR., 
ERaSTUSCORNING Albany,WM D., -LOAN«. 

1UBN GARSSN NhHOAvas, GUST4V H. ScBWAB 


ANSON PHSLPS STOK SS, RANK LYMAN L rooklyn 

GeO. HENRY WARREN, GORGE &. ViaTOK. 

GEORG BLISS. WM. V aLBURF ASTOR. 
HaNRY L. THORNBLL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistaa. Secretary. 


TEXAS-LOANS-AND-INVESTMENTS 


Fourteen Years’ Experience. 
REFERENCES: 


New York City: INDsPsNDGNT and (Christian Union, 
Newspapers; Watson & Lang. Agents, Bank of 
Montreal; Third ——— BaDbkK 

National Bank; San 


Ed.nburvh, scotiane : The’ Scottisb-American Mort- 
gewe Company, Limued 








H.A.CUFFIN, Treasurer. 


For information, Wr.te to 
&. 


. HaNDLER, 
273 Commerce Street, San a ntenio, Texas. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE PAY 6% INTEREST 


Upon Deposits For {2 Months, 
“PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE 15 


GOLD! 


THE UNION BANKING COMPANY, 


R. P. EARHART, Pres. W. V. SPENCER, Cashier. 
120 and 122 Washington Street, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


EASTERN DEPOSITS REPAID 
IN EXCHANCE AT PAR. 


L. R. CIDDINGS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale st par und ac’rved interest. se- 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon 
Corre sp n ‘ence solicited 


THOMAS LYMAN, 


:| 0 
zi L 














REAL ESTATE. 
DOWNE®’S GROVE a 


WOOD PRoPEs ee 


221 Cham ber ot Commerce Bulidias. 
. Cor. La Salle and Wasniugton Sts.. Chic: 


— 
TEXAS. 
SAN ANTONIO and ARANSAS HARB 
Splendid chances for inve-tments; more money ah 
made at chene pieces in the next five years than 
any place in the U Loans negetiate. at lv per cent. 
net loaner. Refer to al! Banks. KINGSLEY & 
REA 218 EB. Houston St.. San Antonio, Tex. 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 


GU ARANTEED 8 p.c. 
on all moneys sent us for Ca rw in real 
+A in the thriving city of TACO ash. 
besides we sen’ you one-half the ty S$ ana 10 
per cent. net on mortgage lowns first-class security. 
rite for information. Best references eiven. ae 
dress, Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash 


6% Mortgage Investments 73% 
rhe and cma 











vestors’ interests caretully attended to, oa remit- 
tances made in Easterp Exchange. Particulars and 
references given on application 

MACMASTEK & ‘BIRRELL, 


Fina cal Age 
Portland savings Bank de. Portland, Or. 
The International City, 


* 
Bla n A Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 


where Commerce moves 

with Tides and Rail, 
is situated tn the Northwes.ern corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest Jand-locked harbor on Puget Sound, 
has electric lights, water vere 8, 6 miles graded 
streets, 1u miles lz tt. sidewalk, 2 National Banks, @ 
N. Ry., . Ry., while the .P. are as- 
sured.’ Its principal resources are iron, coal. lumber. 
rishing grounds +urpasriog anythin £ on the Pacific 
Coast. | he most productive ogreced ural land in the 
State. Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that wi.l fur nisn constant em- 





sale pte cash, balance to su't purchaser. 
ter. by permission, to the N. wf INDEP«NDENT. Ad- 
dress, for books, maps. eee etc., aescriptive of 
Blaine and the btate < of Washington NE ENG- 
LAND LAND & HARBOR IMPROVEMENT CO. 
Main Office: Blaine; or, Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Biock, Seattie. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Offers the best opportunity for emastineill of any ety 
in the West. 

Money waneed. A, per cent. to 10 per cent. 

mn City property 
The mines ot Utan are unsurpassed. Gold or silver 
properti+sforsaie Printed matter on apolication. 
tis "One ATTS, No. 9 West 2a South St., Salt Lake 
y, Utah 


DULUTH. 


The qrens cities of the world are either sea +d 
or laxeports. By reference totae map you will 

that Duluth is atthe extreme westera point of our 
inland seas. No city of it: size has such great com- 
mercial and manulacturing aavantages and none 1s 
growlug so rapidly. Ca'cago ano Duluth wil: ulti- 
mateiy be the two greatest cities of the West. Wrice 
for reading mstter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


Cc. &. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. | 


The coming Cit swe the Missouri Kiver and 
the Mountams is KE« EY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffaio+ ounty.. 

KEAv NKY the “Midway City,” is 1,733 mt'es from 
Boston, ana ,738 miles from San #rancisco, is situated 
in the most fertile part of the great Platie Valley, 
withthe W iver Val cy trinuta 

$1,500,000 has poon ex — io publica improvements 
since tw. KEA has a large water power, 
thiee railroads -~ a8 lights, gas, eieciric street 
railro. da, water wor ks, a fine system of se werage,and 
terephones. 

4 City of schools and charoben; the school system 
being uosurpessed in the Wess 

For inturmation regarding KEa RNEY as a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bo"ght and sold, 
Send for circular to 


PHILIP 8S. BATES, 
42 STARK 8T,, PUR“LAND, OREGON. 


Bank references a.! over Unitea states. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Superior. Only 
a fe w biocks from Depot. Tne coming Manufacturing 
Center ef Superior. Only $100 to $150 each. % cash. 
Balance on easy payments. We look fortese to 


doubie ip a year if pot souner. Free maps apd other 
latormation 


Jus. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Heal Ks:ate Improvement Co., 
25 Wisconsin Block, West Superior. Wis. 




















FOR 8ALE-S and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. |: 


ROSE QUINLAN & 00, Mortgage Bankers 72 Dearborn 8. OHIOAGO ILL. 


is enjoying greater rit 
ae any city in the Union, an + 
il continue at the ay 4 hN of the 
y wm the worla « con 


home secners invest- 
particulars and a copy of our 





TACOMA nts; iio 100 percent. 


October 1, 1891. 


airing prupertion Write &.® Russel! #(s.,ecoma Mash 
TFXAS INVESTMENTS. 





Pp c. net, securi- 
ty founded up n 
real estate se- 
cure as 9 United 
States Bond. 
Our Mr. simo 


rapidly rising. wece:n sel! you the choice of these 
lands netting you « profit of 4 per cent tn one year. 
Texas is tbe most presonnoss State in the American 
Union. We can sell you county and municipal bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and absolutely »+cured by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State Cunstitution. 


8) FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absolutely secure. luterest pay- 

0 NE semi-annuaily by dratton New 

York. Personal attention given to all 





loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven. Wash. 













Principal and interest guaranteed. 
Loans made on productive real estate 
Orc increasing in value on a con- 
bervative basis. and o 

examination by us. 
New: York Exchange. i 

spondence. Very highest references 
2UCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKINC COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891. 


is MORTGAGE LOANs 













; i authorized. 4,000,000 
ald: Wase)...:. 82%y 49.550 0 
ee 
i407 ets 85 


This company solicits pin ee 
a all first-class investment securi- 
ties. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, industrial and irrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER. President. 
CHAS. BEN). WIL Serre Vice-Presiden' 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. oma Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Roston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila.,4th and Opestaut St. Kaosas City, Missouri. 
mdon. England. rlin. Germ «nv 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867). 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESIMENTS 22, REAL ESTave 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured bv first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 











DIVIDENDS. 


DELAWARE. LAsmawanss & WESTERN R.R. Co. 
New YORK, ip tone ae . 1591. 

A dividend of ONE AN Hn EE QUAKTE 

PER CENT., upon the capital stock of tn.s company 

will be paid Out. 2ut 

Transier ke 4 will close at 3 P. M , Sept. 30th and 

reopen Oct. 21st, 1591. 

FKED’K H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New YORK, September 9th, 1801. 
DIVIDENv NO. 92, 

The Board of Directors have declared -a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND (NE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upen the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending Septem berww inst., 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
15th day of October next, to shareholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 2ist day of Sep- 
tember instant. 

The transfer books wil! be closed at 3 0’clock on the 
afternoon of September 2ist'inst., and reopened on th 
morning of October Lith next. 

R. 8 ROCHESTER. Treasurer. 











€ ommercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE amount of business done at first 
hands during the week shows the demand 
from the trade generally, rather on the 
descending scale. Thé unseasonably 
warm weather has, doubtless, had con- 
siderable to do with this, as it has checked 
the distribution of fall stocks by retailers 
withoutimparting any livelier movement 
to business in light fabrics. This in turn 
has been reflected by a quieter business 
in jobbing circles, and naturally caused 
still more conserva’ ive policy in the mat- 
ter of re orders. At the same time there 
are some commiss:on houses which have 
donre quite well, the demand being of an 
irregular nature in staple cottons, and 
running largely upon particular makes, 
Brown, bleached and colored cottons 
continue generally very steady in 
price, with fine yarn and light-weight 
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brown sheetings and low-grade bleached 
and dyed fabrics comparatively strongest, 
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October 1, 1891. 











During the week Columbian cheviots and 
Otis checks have been advanced jc. per 
yard. Thedemand for fall style prints 
has shown sonie falling off; but, never- 
theless, the business done has been sur- 
prisingly good for the time of year, and 
asa rule prices are very firm. Allen’s 
staples and twilled robes have been ad- 
vanced jc. per yard, That all printed 
fabries have nut sold with equal freedom 
was shown bya drive in some 30-inch 
goods by the H. B Clafim Company, the 
price being cut 2}c.@2}c. per yard. Fall 
ginghams in standard makes are in good 
shape, and the Lincaster staple checks 
have been raised tc. per yard. The spring 
business in woven wash fabrics has shown 
considerable development during the 
week ia fine dress ginghams all the way 
from 104c.@22}c. per yard; some good 
orders have been placed. Dress goods 
have moved steadily out; but in men’s 
wear woolens and worsteds the demand 
has ruled slow throughout. Reports from 
the West and Northwest show some de- 
crease from late activity, owing to weath- 
er influences, but collections are in gen- 
erally good shape. 
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READING NOTICES. 


jotiguiiea, Dizziness. Take BEECHAM’S PILLS.— 
Adv. 








A BOON TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


THE‘E long evenings there is so much time to 
spend in revding, itis “a beon to the public” thot 
keroseue o1l lamps Can be had that give a clear and 
steudy light so that reaqiug by lumpight is as varm- 
less as by sunlight. Geta“ Kochesver ’ lampmade by 
bdward Miller and Company, 10 aud 12 Cotlege P.ace, 
ae yuu wiil wonder how yuuever “ put up’”’ witn the 

amp you 





VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—The Standard of the 

World.—Aav. 
IMPERIAL GRANUM. 

iT should be borne in miad that Imperial Granum 
is in no sense @urug but 18 a medicinal fooe suitable 
tor children, copfirmea inva.ids anu those conval- 
escing trom severe Lilness. tmperial Granum = 
proveo its right to a luvor, having stood a 
of thirty years. aims are pot made for it that it 
cures “ail ills that fie sh is heir to,” but it is claimed 
to be a pure aud honect food capabie o1 being ai- 
gested by the weakest stomach, and at the same Lime 
palataple and nutrli104us. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR 
MENTAL HABITS? 


THE mistaken notion that education is completed 
with school or college course has done a deal of 
harm. Do you feel discouraged with your mental 
habits; @o you bewail lost opportunities? Why not 
shage off your apathy and begin systematic reading? 
The Chautauqua Circle offers you wisely chosen 
books, a definite plan and many aids and sugges- 
tions. Begin the “American Year” this autumn 
and study the history, government and literature of 
your own land. 








~ The work has been en unbounded 
pleasure—in fact, my only resource,’ writes a Texas 
member. Write for details to Ofice C. L. S.C. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


GEN. PUTNAM SOUVENIR SPOONS, 


THERE are thousands among our large circle of 
readers who are constantly making presents to some 
relative or friend. sometimes they fina it difficult to 
hitupon “the exuct thing to piease.’’ Now let us 
help ail such by reterring them tothe * General Put- 
nam Silver Spoons,” advertised by Messrs. George E. 
shaw & Co.,of Putnam, Conn. This highty rerpect- 
abie and responsible firno have had made for them— 
on special designs—what are the most artistic and 
beautiful articles of tne sort—among any others—on 
the market. A single spoon, ora half-dozen tora 
birthday or wedding present, will not fail to please the 
most fastidious. I’er societies or military organiza- 
tions, bearmg the name of“ israel Putman,” there 
is po more appropr.ste design for all their silver, 
and it will be seen by the list of prices named 
in the advertisement im asother column that 
they are reasonalbie, while the workm nship is as 
perfect as the celebrated firm of Gorham & Uo. can 
make it. And what is more, there is no sham about 
these Putnam Spvons aby more than there was about 
the brave old Generai himself, in whose honor they 
have been so exquisitely manufac ured. Other par- 
ticulars about these beautiful and vaiuable souve- 
nir spoons can be had by addressing Messrs. Shaw 
& Co.,of Putnam, Coan. Orders containing money 
will go into safe hands and have prompt attention, 
as thousands can testify who deal with the firm. 








WHERE MONEY IS MADE. 


AGRICULTURAL and horticultural pursuits in the 
regivB vast of tue Kocny Mountains are aliended oy 
the hara condition 01 Close comypetitiou. lt is ony 
by the exercise uf superior lndusury apa tatehsence 
that wore toan a Dare subsistence bier e. = 
California tue situation 18 eutiresy different. In 


apes, UraDges, lemuLs, aud 4 10g dint Of OLher ar- 
ues. L¢ i mUCK casier lO get # start 1m Valilurola 


. Tue cumate 

hea:tofui. Women especially bave moe 

nities tor moking money os | pleasant occupations than 
sired merase on this subject can be 


Any a 
HAWLS#Y, it weneral T 
by. apoly oroaaway, New Xork.— Adv, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE HARTMAN Bepueacrwmane 
COMPA 


vouns = five aye zrassnge we ertinn Manufactart 


Compa an tne ame 
facture of texib. ¢ Wire Mats to tave the place’of the 
various wes <6 oer Seats. mats came imme- 
diately t was reat! =n isivg 


company | Save — a half Lys a} mats ey also 
Stee! Picket * ence, and 
cur readers would gratify a ‘creaitable curiosity if 
they snould seud them a p sta! card asking for their 
illusirated circulars and a price lists. 


HOW FAMILIES GO TO CALIFORNIA. 


THERE are still many, who do not know of he regu- 
lar :em'-monthly family excursions to Caliturnia 
over the “Sunset Koute” of the Southern Pacific 
Cowp ?ny (via New Oreans) families. ind vidua's 
or parties of triends wishing to trive! together, who 
do no care to :naulge in the luxury: f a raliman pal- 
ace Car, hae no excuse tu deny themselves the great- 
est treat ot a li'etame in a visit to ('altternia; for al- 
tho ouly the second, or cheapest, rate 1s charged, the 
tr.ins ave reguiar «X sess trans, the sleeping c+rs 
arec mfortabe. have clean. tresh vedding. roomy 
lavatories and dressing rvorms, and are kept «ster tly 
— ano sweet. ery ex“ursion 18 attended by a 

la! agent of the Southern Pacific Compeny; and 
r sole business is to see to the wants of tne passen- 
gers without any *xtrac st to tuem 

The “Sunset Rouie” has singular attractions fcr 
those unacqnainted with the charms of the South. 
New Orieans is o1 e of the wost interesting cities in 
the world. The traveler wil find many stranece and 
interesting thiogs. aud upon arriving in California 
he _ will see the famous orange groves of Southern 
California, ard beautiful vineyards and orchards all 
the way then e to 59n !rancisco. 

Information concerning rates, time of leaving any 








point, etc., can be obtained from E. HAWLUY, Assist 
ant nt General Traffic Manager, 343 Broadway. New 


- DRESS GOODS 


AT LOW PRICES. 

We are now showing unusual val- 
ues in Dress Goods in the Basement 
Ss lesroom. 

One hundred styles of Fall Suitings 
in Plaids, Checks, Rough Stripes. and 
Diagonal Mixtures, all new, at 50 
cents per yard. Plain Serges in nar- 
row and wide twills—an excellent 
line of Fall shades, at 50 cent per 
vard. 

Corded Fabrics in a fine variety of 
colors. all wool,.75 cents and 87+ 
cents perya . 

All wool De Laire, imported for 
Autumn house-dresses, in scarlet, 
black, and other grounds, with 
choice printings. 

This week 1,200 remnants of Win- 
ter Woolens will be placed for sale on 
the basement bargain tables. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











THE WARREN HOSE SUP- 


PORTER FASTENER HAS 


WU Nh pi/\POLNOEO_ HOLDING ; EDGES, 
When’ \°* CANNOT CUT-THE STOCK- 
ING. ALL OTHERS ARE SO CONSTRUCTED THAT 


THEY MUST CUT IT. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


























RESEMBLING THE WARREN _IN 
GENERAL APPEARANCE. DEMAND 
THE GENUINE WHICH IS STAMPED 
“WARREN” AS SHOWN ON CUT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MADE BY 


Geo. Frost & Co., Boston. 
































THE OPEN FIREPLACES 
BEFORE COLD WEATHER. 














Union Square “*” cor. broadway. 


Only concern im our line having its own foundries. 
— the maker. b i-ned over sixty yeors. 
0 oldsto-k. Everything made satistactory. 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


CRMONEE AN MEMOKIALS IN GRANITE, 
ONZE AND MAKBLE. 
321 a Ey N. Y. City, opposite Dodge Statue 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 
per egies die ter 8 5 gee aid 


sadres" “(which he eo would like the paper sent sent. 








mold, 
Constable Ko Co 


Satin Damasks, Brocatelles, 
Silk and Wool Tapestries, Lace 
and Embroidered Curtains, Re- 
naissance, Cluny, Brussels, Irish 
Point, “Marie Antoinette,” and 
Embroidered Derby Net. 

The above goods are the very newest, 
both in design and coloring. Parties who 
wish to furnish less expensively will find a 
large and rare assortment for both furni- 
ture and wall coverings, including portieres 
in the very best taste at very moderate 
prices. 


Proadovery 19th ot 


NEW @orRkK. 








For Catalogue & Prices of “Hartman” #lexible ¥ ~=4 
Mats, Picket Fe ce for Law: s, Cemeteries. Farm 
etc.. write HAKTMAN M’F’G CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Devlin & Co.’s 
Excellence! 


Economy! 
Boys’ Clothing Sale. 


Boys’ & Children’s Suits, 
Reefers, Overcoats, 
Hats, Caps. 
Entirely 
new stock, including 
everything needful for 
a boy’s outfit and at 
prices that will please 

the careful buyer. 
44 East 14th Street, 
UNION Square N. Y. 
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CARPETS. 
SMITH 
Moquettes 


We have just placed O” Sale a large 
line of new and choice patterns at 


LOWER PRICES 


U THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED. 


These moderate priced goods are spe- 
cially commended for their DUR.A- 
BILI: Y, AKTISTIC DESIGNS, and 
FINE COLORINGS. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 


18th & 19th Sts, 33, 35 E. 18th St, 
NEW YORK, 


CARPETS. 


Fall Styles Now Open. 
ROYAL WILTONS 


(the best wearing carpet made) 
At about the price of an ordinury velvet 
SPECIAL SALE OF 


IMPORTED RUGS, 


In all sizes, to he closed out at prices far 
below their actual value, 


We call special attention to our 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, 


which we helieve will wear equal to a Body Brussels 
and in style aad effect rich as a Wi.ton. 


ODD PATTERNS IN EXTRA SUPERS 
to close out quickly at greatly reduced prices 


FURNITURE. 


A large assortment of suits and odd pieces, our own 
uphoistering. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., 
NEW YORK. 














©’ 


IMPORTERS 


JEWELRY, 


cation. 


EILL’S, 


AND RETAILERS. 





RICH MILLIWERY. DRY GOODS. DRESS TRIMMINGS, VELVETS, GLOVES 
SILKS, HOSIERY, LACES, LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, CUR! AINS, FINE FURNITURE, CLOCKS, 
SILVERWARE, 
GOODS, CHINA, GLASSWARE. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th TO 21st STREETS, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICF. Our Fall and Winter Catalogue, illustrating and describing 
our many lines, now ready, and wili be mailed free of charge to any address upon appli- 
Send in your pame at once, as the issue will be limited. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 





LAMPS 


TO THE PUBLIC: 





EDWARD MILLER & CO., | ft AMPS 
img mamenree ”.) 


As Manafacturers of the lamp thatis named THE “ROCHESTER,” we are so confident of its 
Merits that we werrant every lamp. It is nen-explo-ive, vives a large. steady light: it is 
lighted and extinguished without taking off chimney; chimne)s de not b: eak with the beat; ft 
is easily wicked. {2 See it, bay one and try it, and ;eu weald use no other lampe but The 
**Rochester.’’_g2 We refer you to lampdealers for“ Rochester” Lamps, but 98 some dealers have 
sold cheap imitations (every lamp is marked The “ Rochester”) as “the same thing or juet as good,” 
we will seli you at our store, where we show the different sizes suited to lichtirg Homes. Sto: es, 


PSS ESRR VEN TN Bete Pe 


elegant ones for Wedding Gifts 
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Susurance. 


BUILDING INSPECTION AND SLOW 
BURNING CONSTRUCTION. 


In Boston, says Mr. C, J. H. Woodbury, 
Vice-President of the Boston Manufac- 
turers” Mutual, in an address before the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, the 
Inspection Department of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters, organized in 
June of 1884, and making about 11,000 in- 
spections a year, has given very satisfac- 
tory results, 6.409 improvements having 
been recorded during the past year as hav- 
ing been made by owners of property, 
who had been notified of defects and 
sources of danger, the existence of which 
they had usually not suspected. In Chi- 
cago, a sinnlar agency, making about 16,- 
500 inspections a year, has already 
disclosed 138,500 defects, altho having 
started in February of 1886, and of these 
defects 97 per cent, are reported as having 
been corrected. The oldest inspection 
service, at least in this country, is at Sa- 
lem, N.C., which has been going on now 
for acentury, and in all that time there has 
been no one fire loss exceeding $1,000; in 
the adjoining new town of Winston, which 
has not adopted any inspection system, 
there have been numerous fire losses, 
altho the physical conditions must be close- 
ly alike in both. It has been stated by the 
president of one of the large companies 
that of the whole number of fires causing 
over $100 damage only one-fifth fail to 
destroy the building and its contents; but 
according to the reports of the Boston 
Manufacturers’ Mutual there have been 
in its experience, in tae last thirteen 
years, 457 fires causing more than $100 
damege, and of these cn'y 61 may be 
classed as total, d-stroying ouilding and 
contents, and of these total the greater 
part were in mill tenements, storehouses, 
and dye-houses, which are places whose 
conditions do not allow the application of 
methods of protection in general use in 
mills. The following is Mr, Woodoury’s 
description of a six-story building de- 
signed by himself, situated in the com- 
pact portion of a city and occupied by 
numerous tenants engaged in various 
sorts of production by hand and machine: 

‘“‘The floors of this building are of the 
usual slow-buruing construction type, the 
timbers consisting of Southern pine beams 
of eighteen feet span, bolced in pairs, mak- 
ing solid beams 12x14 inches, and laid eight 
feet on centers. 

‘*The floors upon these beams consist of 
three-inco spruce plank, plaued underueath 
and witnspliued edges. These planks are six- 
teen fect in length, apd therefore each one 
rests on three beams. In order to render 
the load on the beams uniform, the courses 
are broken every two feet. Twothicknesses 
of ashestos paper are laid on the plank be- 
fore the top flooring of birch is laid. 

‘*The roof is similar in construction, but 
only three inches thick. It is lowest in the 
middle, and the brick walls form a parapet 
around toe sides. All windows, except 
those at the front, are provided with tinned 
shutters, 

“Tne peculiar feature of the building, 
however, is the means used to isolate the 
various stories from each other by making 
the floors entirely continuous and without 
any openings whatsoever. 

‘A tower in the middle of the building, 
placed twenty-four feet from the entrance, 
and measuring 10x17 feet, made of brick in 
the lower portion and 3-inch plank above, 
extends through the roof, and is covered by 
a large ekyJight, protected as all skylights 
should be, by wire netting underneath. 

‘This tower contains stairways and ele- 
vator; and atthe rear is another division 
for the wash-rooms, and to carry steam and 
water-pipes. Adjoining this is the belt 
tower, the power being transmitted to each 
room along a line of shafting. The whole 
arrangement occupies an area 10x31 feet 
in the middle: of the building, where the 
light is the poorest, being therefore the space 
least valuable. 

“This method of interior construction, 
instead of being an added expense, cost 
about $3,500 less than the estimates for a 
similar structure with joisted floors of equal 
strength and rooms of the same hight in 
the clear. 

‘The rate of insurance is said to be the 
lowest ever given to a building under those 
conditions of occupancy, hight and expo- 
sure to conflagration hazard. 

** Similar methods can be applied to other 





| premium, 














commercial buildings, but it is doubtful 
whether this method of arranging a stair- 
way might not interfere with the require- 
ments necessary in many commercial build- 
ings, particularly those devoted to retail 
business, ard buildings where elaborate 
decoration in interior fivish is desired; al- 
tho in bmildings where such displays are 
necessary, the construction could be ren- 
dered more fire-resisting by the adoption of 
methods involving a higher expense than 
the ordinary methods. 

“Tbe advantage of sound construction 
has never been more strongly illustrated 
than in Paris during the Commune of 1871, 
when the mob sought to burn the city by 
the free use of kerosene, and only succeed- 
ed in burning the individual buildings 
which were set on fire, notwithstanding 
that there was no fire department to com- 
bat the fires. Photographs of streets taken 
after these fires show tbat the front walls of 
the burned buildings were still intact.” 


Automatic sprinklers, says Mr. Wood- 
bury, have given, of all private appara- 
tus, the best results next to fire pails ; as 
to their efficiency for mercantile’ risks he 
quotes the statement of Anderson & 
Stanton, of this city, who make a special- 
4y of underwriting upon such protected 
proverty, that during the calendar years 
1887-1890 inclusive they wrote $19 169,- 
105 thus, at a total premium of $215,840, 
and experienced twepty-five fires, costing 
$7,689 total, or abut 34 per cent. on the 
We quote turther from Mr. 
Woodbury: 


‘* These results are even better than those 
of another insurance company, underwrit- 
ing for the most part on manufacturing 
property protected by automatic spripklers, 
where the results of thirteen years’ experi- 
ence show that the average loss on fires 
starting under automatic sprinklers, where 
these devices formed a partof the apparatus 
in service, amounts to one-eighteenth the 
average loss on fires under other apparatus 
than automatic spripkiers. 

‘* An exaggerated opinion of the efficiency 
of automatic sprinklers should not be based 
upon these results, as there have been in- 
stances and wii] be many others, where the 
water isshut off either by malice or acci- 
dent ; and under exposure to processes zeu- 
erating corrosive fames automatic spripk- 
Jers will undoubtedly be disabled by 
corrosion, altho there is a wide difference 
between the various types of sprinklers in 
this respect 

“In answer to a request for the best 
method of protecting certain buildings in 
Boston which were exposed to an excessive 
couflsgration haz-ra, roof hydrants were 
suguested hy ay officer of an insurance com- 
peny that was pot 1oterested, because it did 
pot write upon city ri-ks. Tbese hydrants 
were placed in accordance with the sugges- 
tion. and the great fire in that city, Novem- 
ber 28th, 1889, was stopped in one direction 
by water supplied, at the rate of 2,500 gal- 
lons per miuute, by private fire- pumps, and 
poured from these roof hydrants upon burn- 
ing buildings which had fallen, burving 
men acd apparatus, and blocking the street 
in such a way as to prevent the use of the 
city fre apparatus at these point. 

“Such roof bydrants are worthy of more 
geperal application in city riske, and if sur 
mounted by monitor nozzles, which will re- 
main in apy position in which they aie 
placed, they could continue to do good ser- 
vice even after the smoke aud flames had 
driven persons away from the roof. 

“ All of this private fire apparatus tends 
to economize the city water supply, because 
of the efficient maoner in which water can 
be applied by sach means at the early stages 
of a tire. 

* The. general tendency of the manage- 
ment of city water-works has been against 
private fire apparatus, altho the experience 
on this matter has been of an opposite na- 
ture. Such apparatus, however, should 
Lot be connected to a public water supply, 
except under the most careful regulations, 

** Conclusion —The adoption of any of the 
protective me.sures presented in this paper 
will fallshortot the desired results, unless 
the community in general throws off its 
apathy in regard to the fire loss, and with a 
thorough realization of the easy preventable 
nature of mucn of this great waste, becomes 
interested ia creating a public sentiment 
toat will make a demand for conditions of 
safety. 

‘* Insurance rates in the cities are double 
what they should be, altho they do not give 
a sufficiently remunerative income upon 
the capital invested in insurance, because 
the fire losses are so much greater than 
what they should be.” 


i 


ON THE DOWN GRADE. 


From the Baltimore Underwriter we 
learn that the miracle-workers of Mary- 
land are aroused against Mr. John P. Poe, 
of Baltimore. A monthly sheet issued by 
the Benevolent Endowment Fraternity 
says that while testimony was being 
taken in the proceedings which recently 
wound up one of these concerns, one of 
the attorneys made an inquiry about the 
Iron Hall ‘‘ and other seven-year frater- 
nities,” whereupon Mr. Poe, who is an at- 
torney, sprang to his feet and vehemently 
said: ‘* They ere all alike, all frauds, and I, 
for one, propose to wipe Maryland clear 
of them.” As Mr. Poe is now candidate 
for Attorney General on the ticket of one 
of the political parties, this little organ 
thinks he spoke thoughtlessly and prema- 
turely, and it suggests that the 65,000 
members of these organizations in Mary- 
land will do bim up at the polls, But in- 
asmuch as these organizations have no 
friends among the dupes who have al- 
ready discovered that they have been 
duped,and inasmuch as the number of peo- 








ple already enlightened by experience is 
rapidly increasing—probably more rend 
than the number of fresh dupes who have 
yet to see the thing through—we quite 
agree with the Underwriter that Mr. Poe 
need not be disturbed. 

Taking a hint from the tactics of the 
assessment insurance societies, tbe organ 
also says that ‘‘ evidently the fight be- 
tween the insurance companies and be- 
nevolent orders is coming up in the next 
legislature.” Nothing of the sort. The 
movement to suppress the frauds will 
doubtless be charged upon the companies, 
but incorrectly. The people who are 
duped by the miracle societies, not im- 
probably, have not sense enough to insure 
at all. and if they were to insure they 
would fall victims to some of the many 
societies which never require to collect 
as much money as they propose to pay 
out. 

In his paper, the Lawrence American, 
Commissioner Merrill, of Massachusetts, 
says: 

“Tt is told to our Democratic morning 
contemporary by a representative of one of 
the short term endowment orders, that they 
will assuredly ‘down’ Insurance Commis- 
sioner Merrill when his term expires in 
1893, if vot before. The poor fool; before 
1893 there will not be a sbort term order in 
existence; and the thousands of deluded 
and defrauded members will be so sharply 
guoning for the fellows whose specious 
promises seduced them into membership, 
that not a man will be tound who dares 
confess that he was a promoter of one of the 
wildcats. ... 

** if you could only see the scores of people 
that nightly infest the American offiee, and 
especially the private one of Major Merrill, 
apxieusly seeking informarion regarding 
the financia! coadition of this and that short 
term order and asking for counsel in cases 
woere their matured certificates remaio un- 
paid, you would see a picture long to be re- 
membered. It’s a case of ‘speculate in 
haste, and repent at leisure.’ They heeded 
not the timely warnings, and now must pay 
the piper, and pay him well, too.” 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied tu 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
features ever 


contains the most liberal features ‘ore offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO. 








Incorporated May, 1851. 
CAPITAL $200,000 


HOME OFFICE, 
20 Market Square, 
Previdence, R. I, 

President, 
=|) WM T. BARTON, 
Secretary, 
WM. P. GOODWIN, 
This Company issues 
Safety Fund Policies. 













MUTU AL ity, on easier terms, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
INSURANCE CO. 


You can here get more life 
at less cost than else- 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


PEN insurance, of a better qual- 
where. Address, 
Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


nate GIN. 00 ov csceccscsece ce $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

SaWGRy GOO... cascdscosescensebes 2,985,328 79 
| ee ee 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets..... d eécevasecseres 5,537,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | Ass’t See?ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, V. Y. 
J. J MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmert, 
Chicago, M1. 
R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 
GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
D. B, WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Departmen 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE 
PHRNIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


IS OLD ENOUGH to have passed 
the experimental stuge, for it has been in 
business continuously for more than 


FORTY YEARS; 


IS LARGE ENOUGH to warrant 
the perpetuity of its business and the 
economical administration of its affairs 
without the necessity of taking unusual 
risks in its investments, for it has solid 
assets of 


$10,000,000. 


IT IS STRONG ENOUGH to 
make certain the payment of all claims; 
for its property is invested in home secu- 
rities and is so conservatively valued that 
it has for many years paid about 


6 Per cent. Interest. 
IT IS CAREFUL ENOUGH to 


insure its members good results, for it 
does its business only in the healthful 
portions of the UNITED STATES. 

It is old enough, large enough, strong 
enough to give everything desirable in 
Life Insurance, and it is careful enough 
in its Insurance and Investment Depart- 
ments to make sure of the best results at- 
tainable in the business, 


J. B. BUNCE, President. 
J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
Cc, H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 21st, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany. submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1890........- eoce wsesecccccoseess 1,357,821 4 

Total Marine Premiums,,.........ccces« $5,187,152 33 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......e0000-++- 

Losses paid during the same 
period + $1,423,467 21 

Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 


$3,792,974 46 





viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,590,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


estiraated At....ccccccsesccese-+sseececesses 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198,428 18 





AMOUNL, secccccoese ++ +seeeee $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to bé produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By erder of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . ° e * ° e . © 


Reserve on Policies at 4%, o> go kee 
re von other than were e e e . ° 


Recep ts from all atte ° e e ° ° . . ae 
Pay mm corte to olicy —, . . > > . eo >. . 
Risks 49,188 policies, 58 
206,055 policies, 638,226,005 24 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . . 0281308) 54 


ities, . ° . . , 
Interest accrued, Kite any seen phone ° ° ° - 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 


and find the same to be correct, 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





$147,154,961 20 
$136,668,368 00 
. 505,359 82 





Risks in force, . 4 e > Py 

















From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 


The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, ae follows: 





In Assets, * . ath 





In Reserve on Policies and Surplus, . 0 eh De uel 10, 1 04 
- Rossiate te ‘. p + . . . . °. . .- 1 9 a 
n Faymen olicy-holders, 7 . * . . ’ 

Risks sey 4,611 policies, 21 
In Risksinforce, . . . «. «+ 88,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 
Year,  quumed, —-Outwennding.) Pulity- Holders. Reoeapts. Assets, 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285 . . .$13,923,062 19. . .$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,882,719... 393,809,203... 18,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 28,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 186,401,828 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 84,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Outver Harriman. S. Van Renssgiagr Crucer.| Tuzopore Morrorp. 
Henry W. Smirn. Cuartes R. Henperson. Wiiuiam Bascock. 
Rospert OLYPHANT. Georce Buss. 


Samuget E. Sprouts. 
Lucius Rosinson. 


Samuet D. Bascock. Preston B. ees. 


Grorce S. Cox. Grorce F. Baxer Rurus W. Pecxuam. STuyYVESANT 

Ricuarp A. McCurpy.| Jos. THompson . Hospart Herrick, Aucustus D, UitLiane, 

m4 C. Hoipen. UDLEY OLCOTT. mu. P. Dixon. Cuartes E. Miczer. 
ERMANN C, Von Post.| Freperic Cromwe ti. | Ropert A. GRANNISS. ames W. Husrep.. 

ALEXANDER H. Rice. uLien T. Davins. Henry H. Rocers. aLter R, GILLetTe, 


Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. Jno. W. AucHincioss, James E, Granniss. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presioenr. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, » Secretary. 


ISAAC F. LLCYD, ad Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER. Assistant Sec’y, 
IBALD'N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F, I. A., cRRY, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B. PER ad Assistant Actuary. 


papper’ CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant T WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 
i EDWARD P >, “HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 
'¢ WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


‘ Mepicat Directors 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. J. MARSH, M.D. 





GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 


THE INDEFEND ENT. 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1890.... 





STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 189 
CEEBT wits ce RBGRTR AS i$ 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “$906,257 74 74 


gisrantecd by tne Da Mansnchansctte’ Non Pevtelters 
aw ont STUN LER Eee Te 





aOR teen eee e eee eeee tas seeeeenseeeeee 


Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims: 54 
Surplus over all Liabilities................. _ S508 82 


TOTAL ASSETS January Ist, 1891.. $2,950,504 vr 

















THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. Presid 


Age, stability, sound meth- 
PENN as cash "values, nee 
testa icies e 

mM UTUAL best por ass system ; 


LIFE \sn <2 low cost. Address, 21-3-5 





Life Insurance Co., | 








Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. In Tas CITY OF NEW YORE. 
1888. 1889. 1890. 
New England Mutual | sins amo wasn 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
benny ss" ee Orbea tt 18 | "ARERR seinen scruary 
od RATE sinsthiiliataurtiens She Bans of eal waauee 
Peon pp Tn, SR ry 














THE UNITED STATES 


GEO. H. BURFORD, Presid nt. 





|, HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 
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vF THE 


New York Life 





INSURANCE Co. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1st, 1891. 


sovveeee- + $101,027, 322 46 
Leas Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist).... 568525 11 


$1 00,458,797 35 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PIEIDs dancncoveisopecomeneshbenescipen ceogess esenronccesnescocéeesen ‘ee o¢ $2 863,854 71 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1890 ............sccsceecseeeeecesseees 1,635,645 37—$27,228,200 uM 

BEGUGS GI SOMO Dosis cces se oske ic sisccvccee: ssosccsccdccveccceesoccsececes 5,871,235 38 

Less Interest accrued January BIR BIT... csccccesvncspenccccccccesesneg socee 441,344 64— 4,929,500 74— $32,158,100 
$132,61..,897 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 








EF QRAUIGRS CO BREE) .0006 00 ccrececvcnccccoceccce-csccecces 000 coccsccsecszcveces $7,078 272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 6,201,271 54 

TORRE GR Paavo ccc snes 00 eccnsuacbeescvoccceccccscccccess 
TAXes ANG TE-INBUTADCES. ..........06eececececeenererevens 2W0,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and 

agency expenses, piysicians’ fees. etc 5,<00,061 19 


Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......... ...... 1,062,662 86—$20,052,526 04 


$112,564,371 39 





ASSETS. 





Cash on deposit, on hand, and im transit... .........ccccccee cee ceee-ceeee seeceeeseveees 348,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

BET FERERE FE). ccccccces chesecocce coccvscvscccccsecnecocsoecscsbesessoese sdececcenss 63,867 546 
BRAN TRTRRRB ios. -ccoccccsccnse cover) 0:0\600e covcccs «1000 capneed sesene eceee seceeces 14,341,917 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on rea] estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 

000,000 ana the p d to the ¢ as additional collateral se- 

GBPIBY? nce cece ccccccceses cece cevccsccccccccccocces ceccceceSocccccccoes seeseces 19.446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511)... ..... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserveon these policies. included in Liatilities, 

SSS OS CHE GR BTIG I iackscce covcceddcsccccccs 860cnsed eviadscvedsdee coccdsoce 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing polictes, due subseouent to 

DAM. MBG, MBDA. .ccccrccrcccccccccscccccscccsccccocess eccccceccccs 0 coesesce cecccosooes 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2 000,000). - 1,421,8% 15 
EE, niin k cgtnaittanbocbiiadabtaascianevegdubcqpanecs +, ¢0cgestecoeses 195,812 91 





Accrued interest on Investments, January 1st, IB9L .. 60.0 cece ccc seeeceee ceeeeeeseneee 


474,823 52—§112,564,371 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... . . 3,383,438 58 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annua! report 
fi ed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891.... $115,947,809 97 


Appropriated as follows: 









APPrOoved LOSSES 1M COUTHE Of PAYMENL.......cccceesecceveeeeereeecescerenceseccssesees $613,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting proof, C0C.... .......ccccccccccccceeccsceccsccccceeseeeeeseeees 364,562 44 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)................ sees 39,889 77 
Annuities dne and unpaid (claims not presented)............... eee 22.901 8 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies Saree table 4 pron cont. 

PEREIIN. 4: sansakonsendes*ectuqpehe weoweahcce cvbeoces cdececece-pencnocececeseccosore 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid tm GAVANCE............cecccccceeecnecesesneseeeeeeseeesene 54,660 53 


$101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard........ bskie aie oulne $14,818,450 86 
Consisting of 

Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund.................s.00. +e $8,670,539 50 

Estimated General Surplus...........000 cccccceserececcetecenence eeeuee 6.227.911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement ef next 
annual premium, 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
Irs SUED. FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME. 
$22.270979 | Jan 4, 1861-....... SIBAIMIA | Jam. L LBL... $43,188,004 | 1880... 964,7 

68,521,482 | Jan. 1, 1886 .... .. Be or (00 | Jan: ne net az |e ahs 121.172 
peecoveces £2139,076,065 Tues | Jan. 1, 1881.. Jan. i 101. 115,947,810 - 82,108, 





Number ot policies issued aaing lari yeaa, 45,754. 
New Insurance $159,576,065, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1891, 173,469. 
___ Amount at risk, $569, 338,726 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUUKLEY 


HENRY BOWERS, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN OLAFLIN. 0. OC. BALDWIN A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD N. GIBuS, L. L. WHITE. 


H. 0. MORTIMER, 
WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary 


W.B. HORNBLOWER, 
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Old and Young. 


JACK WRITES TO HIS BROTHER. 
BY C. LEECH. 


I HASTEN to inform you, Will, 

The fact may not be true—next week, 
That I’m engaged to Bessie, Still 

I’m not quite certain; so to speak 
We’re barnessed—if we ever go 
Is quite another thing, you know! 


We're all right up to date, old chap: 
But Bess is such a summer sky 
All sunsbine or all thunder clap, 
I never know but each good-by 
May be thelast. There’s many a miss 
Between the mastache and the kiss. 


I wonder if all girls are so, 
Did Mother act like that, egad! 
And if she did, I only know 
’T was a great pity of poor Dad, 
He mast have beea a world more meek 
In those days than he is—this week! 


I think 1 never lived before; 

She is my conscience and my creed, 
And she is mine to still adore 

Aslam hers in word and deed— 
If not all up when you get back 
You’ll be my best man, won’t you? 

JACK, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
o 


SAM MILLER’S CONVERSION. 


BY ELIZABETH ADAMS-—TURNER. 


SOME years after the War, I lived for a 
time in Southern Georgia. Among my 
acquaintances was Theophilus Agnew, a 
jovial physician and surgeon who had 
served in a New York volunteer regi- 
ment. He was a clever raconteur, and 
would entertain a company royally with 
ncidents of camp, field and general prac 
ice. 

I remeniber one story in particular that 
he told with great gusto. It was a chilly 
evening in November. The sea breeze 
came in gusts from the offing, and a fire 
of pine knots blazed in the hospitable fire- 
place. The doctor sat in his easy chair, 
his feet upon tie fender and his head 
thrown back upon the cushion, a habit he 
had when “ foraging reminiscences,” as 
he expressed it. Suddenly he straight- 
ened himself, looked at the fire, and be- 
gan to laugh. We entreated him to 
divulge. 

** Well,” be said, ‘* since you insist; but 
you invite the disaster, youknow. This 
blaze of pitch pine recalls an unutter- 
able experience. 

**T once bad a pet pig. It was of a 
choice breed—a cross between the Chinese 
and Neapolitan, It possessed unusual in- 
telligence, and wallowed only when im- 








pelled by purely sanitary instincts, There 
was as wide a difference between that 
pig and the long-snouted, aggressive 


ground hog that runs loose in the barrens 
here, as ever existed between a member 
of the F, F. Vs, and a common Cracker. 
I named it Kafoosalum, in memory of 
the unfortunate Turkish maid, and to 
further identify it as my personal prop- 
erty, decorated its nose with a steel ring 
to which wes affixed a brass bangle sug- 
gestively marked with skull and cross- 
bones. . 

‘* When first I came to the plantation 
the Negroes gave me a deal of trouble. I 
had started a poultry yard, and found it 
necessary to get rid of the hounds that 
form the chief protection against 
marauders, as they all had a taste for 
eggs and broilers, Consequently my 
corn-house was visited, my yams grabbed, 
my chickens and turkeys dematerialized. 

** At last’I came across a semi-religious 
darky by the name of Sam Miller. He 
had one boy of twelve towhom I took a 
fancy. lt struck me that Oliver, if iso- 
ated from his kind, might amount to 
something. : At all events, I believed 
him to be sufficiently shrewd to protect 
the poultry and the pig. I interviewed 
Sam with regard to the project. 

*** WhatI would like,’ I said, ‘ would be 
the exclusive control of Oliver. I would 
like to educate him some time—perhaps 
make a doctor of him ; can’t yougive him 
to me? 

‘*The old man took bis corn-cob pipe 
from his mouth, and squinted his eyes 


*** Dah’s nuffin ticklah ’bout de ole man 
to make a fine gemmen outen Olivuh— 
nuffin ticklab, Massa Do>tah ; but chillun 
am chillan, en parents am parents.’ 

“*T know; it is hard to part with a 
child, of course; but think how much the 
boy would gain. You can’t possibly edu- 
cate him,’ 

‘*He scratched his head, cocked one 
eye, took a few meditative whiffs, then 
replied : 

** «Jesso, Massa Doctah—jesso; sho 
*nough, I ain’ nebbah ben doused wid de 
watah buckit, but I’se read de good 
book, an’ it "pear to me dat de destruc- 
tions foh parents am puhfickly cl’ar on 
dat p’int.’ 

“*T guess you don’t find anything 
against bringing children up properly?’ 

‘«* Hit am dis-a-way: de Bible talk to de 
parents en not to de ygydeens; hit am 
puhtickly straight, en hit say in de furd 
chaptah of Nicodemus, de tree en fo’ vuss, 
—y’ look—it’s dah—hit say, *‘ Ebery tub 
mus’ stan’ on him own bottom.’” 

*** Then you won’t let metake Oliver?” 

‘*-Olivuh am a right smart chile, Olivuh 
am; ain’ nuffin dat boy don’ know ’bout 
de feathered tribe, fum de p’a’tridge 
what trips in de trap to de peter-bu’d 
a-whistlin’ on de rail.’ 

** ‘Ob—I see; you would like to have him 
hire out.’ , 

*** Jesso; dat chile am a-gwine to know 
ez much ez de ole man, ef itam only one 
tex’; but, sah, in dat one tex’ dah’s ’ligion 
en baptism, en conversion, en saivation,en 
de jedgment day, en dat’s all de Bible am 
fob: ‘* Ebery tub mus’ stan’ on him own 
bottom,” ’ 

‘*There he stuck, an inaccessible Gib- 
raltar of conservatism. 

* Sol hired Oliver. The turkeys and 
chickens thrived under his care, and I lost 
none, save by occasional opossums and 
chicken suckers. The yams, it is true, 
disappeared, without the aid of marsu- 
pial or reptilian creature, butall else was 
comparatively safe. 

‘One morning, however, Oliver came 
running tothe piazza where I sat writing. 
He dropped to the steps, panting like a 
dog. 

***Fo’ de Lawd—fo’ de Lawd, Massa 
Doctah, Ise done broke my wind! Oy—oy! 
Ise run to kingdom come, f’om de dew- 
berry fiel’s to de barrens, f’om de barrens 
to de ma’sh—en f’om de’ ma’sh to Massa 
Compton’s, wha’ de ’gatahs en rattlers en 
moccasins are—en | can’t found ‘im!’ 

*** Can't find—what?’ 

** De shoat.” 

* * Kafoosalum?” 

*** Yes, sab.’ 

** could have lost every chicken and 
turkey with better grace. The pig was 
not to be found, and the affair remained 
enveloped in mystery. It was the more 
mysterious from the fact that I carried the 
key to the padlock that fastened the pen, 
and the door was not unlocked, neither 
were there signs of any one having broken 
in. 

‘A few days after this I washastily sum- 
moned to the bedside of Sam Miller. He 
lay in great distress, groaning at every 
breath, 

‘** «Tse pow’ful ill, Massa Doctah. Reck- 
on hiv’s de h’a’t—right yere—de pain kem 
likea knife; and he put one hand feebly 
over the epigastric region. 

** It was a clear case of indigestion. He 
was badly scared. I lifted him into a 
chair before the fireplace, soaked bis feet 
in a bucket of hot water, dosed him with 
gin, and awaited results. A fire of pine 
knots blazed in the cavernous fireplace, 
lighting up the interior of the squalid 
cabin. The two youngest children had 
retired—that is to say, they lay stretched 
on the hard clay floor with the bare soles 
of their feet turned as reflectors toward 
the genial blaze. An occasional twitch 
of the muscles,and half audible grunts 
showed that they were dreaming. One of 
them snored. Between the snores was an 
inarticulate mumble that at last became 
intelligible: 

“‘—_Gaaw—erff— s0—gnaw—uft—oo— 
fo’ qua’t kittie full o’ hawg fat—fo’ qua’t 
—fo’ qua’t—goaw—uff—oo ’— 

‘If you have ever seen a ground hog 


even a full grown one. Therefore my 
suspicions were aroused. . 

‘* The gin and hot water had done their 
work, and Sam waseasier. He jerked one 
foot out of the water, and administered a 
gentle alterative to the meludious dreamer. 
** “Yo” Nabopolassah! Wha’ fo’ yo’ raise 
de roof? Git up! Go sit down on yon keg! 
Lawd, chile! Yo’ shame de ho’n ob Ga- 
briel!’ 

“The boy whimpered, drew his sleeve 
across bis nose, moved sleepily, and went 
on dreaming. ~ 

“The old man turned to me with acon- 
fidence begotten of comparative ease. 

** *Massa Doctab, dat chile wuz bo’n lazy, 
en he wuz bo’n tiefin’. I say to ’im, “* Na- 
bopolassah, yo’ tote back dat a-hen-taw- 
key wha’ yo’ tief ’im fum;” he say: *‘ No, 
Dad, Ise too mighty tiahed; tote it back 
yo’sif;” en I disremembab; I dun forgot I 
ebah know anything about it, en de fus 
ting de ole womanset dat hen-tawkey or 

to detable, Den I couldn’ say nuffin, sho; 
en we all set da en eat it up, en Nabopo- 
lassah disgrace de hull fambly. But I 
"spect now ez I dun sperunced ’ligion dat 
de chile yer’ min’ me like de woodpecker 
de borer in de janiper tree.’ 

‘«* Experienced religion!’ . 

“It was welcome news. I had often 
wondered what a change of heart would 
really do for such hereditary traits as Sam 
gave evidence of. Meanwhile, Nabopo- 
las:ar mumbled retrospectively: 

‘** Fo’ qua’t—gnaw —uff—oo—fo’ qua’t 
kittle—gnaw—vff—oo full o’ hawg fat!’ 

“Sam settled back among the ragged 
quilts in his chair, and began in a mono 
tone that increased in fervor as he pre- 
ceeded: 

***1t wuz dis-a-way, Massa Doctah. Na- 

bopolassah down da, shet up, yo’—Nabo- 
polassah—Nabopolassah, he dun tief a 
shoat. He tief de shoat off Massa Comp 
ton. I'd been trollin’ fur bass, en I jis 
natchully drop ‘long wid de tide under de 
clay bluffs.ob de ole place, en I hear de 
shoat a-squealin’—‘* Wee-ee-ee! wee-ee ee!” 
mighty loud in de still night; en I calls 
out in a big whispah: ‘*‘ Nabopolassah— 
o—h, Nabopolassah! Chuck dat shoat in 
de bateau yere!” En Nabopoiassah chuck 
de shoat in de bateau, en I light out f’om 
sho’ en rap ’im in de head wid de o’— 
smack! Dat shoat don’ squeal no mo’. 
Den I dun git muddled; ’pear so dat de 
moonshine am feelin’ curus im de brain, 
en fo’ long dat bateau en de shoat am jis 
*bout a mile dis side ob de cabin. Sumpin’ 
keep sayin’: ‘‘ Yo’ ole tief! yo’ ole tief! 
tote back dat shoat, er yo’ll come to 
grief!” en de mo’ I row, de mo’ dat voice 
say: ‘* Yo’ ole tief!” en J nebbah tief dat 
shoat, sah. I jis say to Nabopolassah 
yearly in de mawnin’: De ole woman 
say, “* ‘Roast shoat taste mighty good dis 
col’ snap. Massa Compton got shoats— 
fat, juicy, tender. D’ye see dat, a-gad?”’ 
En Nabopolassah spekelate; dat chile 
spekelate, en he git da; en s0, w’en I go 
fishin’, somehow de ole bateau float down 
terecly in front ob Massa Compton’s. So 
I say, w’en de.voice whisper sot’, ‘‘ Yo’ ole 
tief!’ G’way, now; wha’s mo’ ’specta- 
ble den a man lookin’ out fo’ de ole 
woman en de fambly? ‘ Ebery tub mus’ 
stan’ on him own bottom!” Den dat 
whisper gits obstrepalous, en hit buzz 
like a skeeter agin de sto’ nettin’: ‘‘ Yo’ 
ole tief, tote back dat shoat!”’ Den I say: 
** No, sah; I ain’ no tief. Dat shoat jes 
natchully tumble into de bateau; en ef 
any one ex me about hit, I say dat’s de 
way—hit jes fell in, en I gwine to tote it 
home.” - 

** « Pretty soon de watah up in de bayou 
long in de..ma’sh go, splash, splash. I 
look, en fo’ de Lawd, dah come two big 
balls ob fiah, big as dat fist—yes, sah; en 
spa’klin’ like dimons wasa v-shaped wake 
a-follerin’. I know dep ’twas de big bull 
*gatah what gobbled up Massa Compton’s 
watah-dawg, en I know he scent de shoat, 
Sho’ ’nough he make a bee-line straight fo’ 
de bateau. I pull like a toof, Doctah, on 
a back root, but de ‘gatah git nearer en 
nearer. ‘Pear like his eyes grows bigger 
en bigger. Den I tink mebbe dat ’gatab 
want dis niggah stead ob de shoat, en I 
pull ha’derdenebah, Pretty soon I make 
up my min’ dat ’gatah want man‘fiesb 





you will know that it would be difficult 





critically. 


to secure quite so much grease from 


‘stead ob pig-flesh fo’ sho, en I reckon at 
dat time | wuz a wussah tief den Nabo- 
polassah, Den I pull almighty ha’d, en! 
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say: ‘‘O Lawd, deah Lawd, yo’ make de 
niggab, en yo’ make de shoat; en if it come 
to de makin’ ob a meal, O Lawd, make dat 
gatah snap at de sboat instead ob Sam 
Millab. Make de ’gatah take de shoat, en 
I nebbai tief no mo’, en I be baptize en 
confum, en eberyting what yo’ tell me, 
O Lawa!’ Den de ’gatah git closab, en 
he yelp like a puppy, en rub bis noee agin 
de ste’n ob de boat, so’s I could see his long 
sharp teeth flash in de moonlight, en I tuk 
de shoat—I tuk de shoat en put’im in de 
ste’n en luff ’im lie dah twell de ’gatab git 
asniff. Dat was givin’ ’im to de Lawd, 
sho’, to luff dat shoat lie dah, what was 
a gwine to mak de fus squar’ meal ob de 
week fur de fambly, en de ole woman am 
a rightsmartcook, Noshoat nebbah look 
80 peart, a-lyin’ dah limpsey en white 
in de ca’m light ob de moon, en right 
ag’in de nose ob dat ’gatab. Butde voice 
stop sayin’, ** Yo’ ole tief,” en Lfelt inside 
like slick-en-go-down w’en hit’s made 
right; den I knew de Lawd had got de 
prayer, en way obah on P’int Petah Proc- 
tor’s big Shanghai crow, ‘‘Sam Millah, 
yo’ sins furgibben,” en obah on Cedah 
Bluff to ole Unc’ Coburn, de baby Domi- 
nick rquawk out: ‘Sam Millah, yo’ sins 
furgibben”’; ende hull caboodle in de doc- 
tah’s chicken-house foller each other like 
a Methodis’ amen prayer-meetin’, ‘‘Sam 
Millab, yo’ sin’s furgibben—Sam Millah 
yo’sin’sfurgibben!” Den I know dere want 
no foolin’, fo’ de Lawd don’ do nuffin’ 
shif’less, en I membah de old rifle what I 
tuk in de bateau, en I luff de o’s drop, en 
jes ¢z dat ’gatah’s nose come obah de gun- 
nel, I plariks de muzzle equa’ agin ’is eye, 
en bang! Obah go de ’gatah, kerflop, en 
de shoat am all right. 

*** Dat’s de way, sah, I got ’ligion, en I 
kep’ de shoat, too; fo’ what do a dead 
*gatah want of a shoati’ 

‘*The old man rubbed his hands and 
smacked his lips. 

** The plaintive refrain of the ditty, ‘Ob, 
Kafoosalum, Kafoosalum,’ ran through 
my head. Had Sam devised a ‘parallel’ 
circumstance for my enlightenment, or 
was he an inveterate liar as well as a thief? 

“TI allowed him the benefit of the 
doubt, for he gave me a knowing look as 
he closed his withered hand in a trem- 
bling shake at parting and said: 

***De Lawd bress yo’, Massa Doctab. 
Yo’ sabe dis niggah’s life to-night. Tain’t 
worth much; but I’se done tiefin’! Be 
good to Olivuh. I guv him up. Dere’s 
good in’im, en dere’s bad. Ef de bad’s on 
top, 1/1 po’ out better’n’ ef it lay at de 
bottom. Good-night.’” 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE FOUR- 
LEAVED CLOVER. 


BY MARGARET R. HIMES, 





THE queen of fairies on a day, 
Was busy making clover; 

And, when her task was done, she found 
She had one leaf left over. 


At first she knew not what to do, 
Indeed, was almost frightened— 

To waste a whole great cl ver-leaf! 
But suddenly she brightened. 


Then, calling her assistants, said: 
“TI find, in making clover, 

I must have somewhere courted wrong, 
Here is a leaf left over. 


“So haste, and bring me quickly here 
Aclover from the meadows; 

And I will tell it lovely tales 
Of sunshine without shadows, 


“Of merry hearts and happy days, 
And hours of rarest pleasure; 
Of smiling faces, dancing feet, 
And rapture without measure; 
* And then I will toit affix 
This leaf which is left over; 
Good-luck shall always follow him 
Who finds a four-leaved clover.” 
GETTYSBURG, PENN. 


THE STORY OF SWEETLIPS. 


BY HORACE TOWNSEND. 





MANY, many years agone, when our fair 
land of England was ruled by good King 
Arthur, the like of whom for all manner 
of kingliness and righteous dealing we 
may not hope to see in these days, and 
when fairies were still to be met with and 





had not grown tired of the evil ways of 
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men and flown away to other lands, and 
when the little folk sti!l held their nightly 
revels in the greenwood, there dwelt in 
that part of the country where I was 
born an old woman who had only one 
son. 

Exceeding poor was this old woman, 
so poor, indeed, that when the dawn 
broke she often knew not from whence 
the food might come that was to support 
her during the day. Nor did she gain 
much comfort from her son; for when he 
should have been working at this or at 
that in order to gain a livelihood and 
support his widowed mother as all good 
sons should, he was wont ito lie in the 
sun outside the door of the hut which 
was their home, and do nothing but 
watch the birds and squirrels the live- 
long day. In the winter time he would 
crouch over the fire of sticks which 
burned on the hearth, and sing to him- 
self in a low, sweet voice. But songs, 
howsoever sweetly they may be sung, do 
not help to fill the meal-tub, and by 
watching birds and squirrels a boy can 
gain no store of wealth. Therefore, 
when he was eighteen years old his 
mother said to him: 

‘*Son, it is not meet that thou shouldst 
longer remain here in idleness and sloth. 
In the morning, therefore, rise up and go 
out intu the world, Take service with 
some farmer, and after a year so spent 
bring to me your wage so that I may 
pass my latter days in comfort.” 

The boy, whose name was Sweetlips, 
nodded his head and went on singing; but 
in the morning when day broke he was 
on his way through the forest to seek his 
fortune, 

Atthe very first farm he came to he 
found that the farmer was in need of a 
servant, and so, without much more ado, 
he hired himself to this one and worked 
for him hard and faithfully for a year and 
aday. And when the year and the day 
had come and gone he said to his master: 

‘* Faithfully have I served thee and for 
wage I have never yet asked, Give me, 
therefore, that which is due to me and let 
me go.” 

And the farmer handed him three 
crowns, which was the price of his service 
and wished him godspeed, as he strode off 
into the forest toward his mother’s home, 
But before he reached the but night came 
on, and he was forced to lie down under a 
tree in order to pass the night there. So 
tired was he that he soon fell asleep, but 
about midnight he awoke, for all around 
him he heard voices, Rubbing the sleep 
from his eyes he looked about him in the 
moonlight, and at first he thought he 
must be dreaming; for tho the voices were 
distinct enough he could see no one tu 
whom they could belong. Of asudden, 
tho, he cast his eyes downward and saw 


that the voices came from a band of tiny, 


men and women who were holding a fair 
in an open space on which fell a beam of 
moonlight. There were little booths 
formed of leaves of oak trees, and stalls 
heaped high with cates and comfits made 
outof the sweetness of flowers, and this 
thing and the other put there for sale. 
And crowds ef the tiny folk were wander- 
ing in and out while the booth-keepers 
piped shrilly: 

** Buy! Buy! Buy! What do you lack? 
Buy! Buy!’ 

And as Sweetlips watched them, a 
little old man, dressed in gray, came for- 
ward, and, making a low bow, said to 
him: 

‘‘Young man, what can I sell thee to- 
night?” 

Now, Sweetlips knew that if he spoke 
or answered a question he would be for- 
ever in the power of these small folk; so 
he laid down one of his crowns without a 
word, and waited to see what weuld hap- 
pen next. And the little gray man 
frowned terribly, for indeed he was griev- 
ously disappointed; but what could he do? 
Nothing but make the best of a bad bar- 
gain. So he laid in front of Sweetlips a 
tiny purse, fashioned out of a harebell, 
and went his way, grumbling. 

Next came a litile old man, dressed in 
green, and made a low bow to Sweetlips, 
and said to him: 

“ Young man, what can I sell thee to- 
night?” hae 





But Sweetlips said never a word, but 
laid down a second crown, and the little 
green mar grumbled even more than the 
other, but dare not refuse the money, and 
so offered to Sweetlips a cap, fashioned 
from a foxglove, and passed on, crying 
out in anger. ~ 

Then came a third little old man, and 
he was dressed in red, and when, as the 
other two had, he cried out: ‘‘ Young 
man! what wilt thou buy from me?” 
Sweetlips answered him not a word, 
but laid down bis third crown, and in re- 
turn received a little harp, fashioned out 
of a hazelnut with the strings of cob- 
web; and as he went off, speaking harsh- 
ly, the first beam of sunrise flooded the 
glade with golden light, and, in a twink- 
ling, the little folk and their booths and 
their merchandise vanished. Sweetlips 
would have thought that he had been 
dreaming, only that at his feet lay the 
purse, the cap and the harp, while the 
bag in which he had stored his crowns 
was empty. With a heavy heart. he 
picked up the useless toys, and, slipping 
them into the empty bag, went on his 
way, and soon hed reached his mother’s 
hut. She, when she saw him, was glad, 
and after she had cocked for him a cake, 
she asked him: 

* And what hast thou brought to me 
from tby year of service?” 

Then with cast-down looks and with- 
out further speech, the boy brought from 
his bag the cap, the purse and the harp. 

‘‘Are these all thou hast brought to 
help thy mother to earn ber living in the 
cruel world?” angrily asked the old 
woman; and when her son had an- 
swered that it was even so, and that in 
such and such a manner he had gotten 
them in exchange for his three crowns, 
the old woman could not longer hold 
back her anger, but with a loud voice 
blamed him in that he was witless and a 
fool. 

** Be off with thee,” she said, ‘“‘ and 
take along the rubbish thou hast brought 
to me, which is not of a groat’s value; 
and till thou canst give a better tale of 
thyself; never let me see thy face again!” 

Sadly did Sweetlips wander forth from 
his mother’s house, feeling as tho he had 
no friend in the wide world to whom for 
comfort or help he could turn. Whither 
he walked he neither knew nor cared; 
for to him all paths which led him away 
from his mother, whom, for all his wit- 
lessness and laziness, he truly loved, were 
as one. Toward evening, as he took his 
way along a bighroad, he came upon an 
old man dressed in gray, who was walk- 
ing with his head bent down, as tho 
searching for something along the left 
side of the road. 

‘**Can I help thee, old man?” said Sweet- 
lips. ‘*My eyes are younger than thine, 
and perchance I may find what thou 
wouldst pass over.” 

And the old man told him that he 
looked for a purse fashioned out of a 
harebell, and until he found it sad and 
lonely would his lot be. 

‘*Tf that is all,” said Sweetlips ‘“* may- 
hap I can help thee!” and forthwith he 
pulled out of his bag the purse he had 
bought from the little folk; which, when 
the old man saw, he was so glad that he 
could scarce contain himself. 

** And what dost thou want for it?” he 
acked, 

*‘Take it without price, if it will help 
thee,” said the boy, and handed it to him. 

‘* Nothing for nothing!” exclaimed the 
old man. ‘Take this leather purse, and 
when thou wantest money put thy hand 
into it, and thou shalt always find a golden 
coin therein!” And handing Sweetlips a 
worn old leather purse, he suddenly began 
to shrink in size until, lo and behold, he 
was the very little man who had sold 
Sweetlips the harebell purse the night be- 
fore. When he bad come again to his 
former shape he made a low bow and 
scuttled off into the long grass of the road- 
side, 

Thinking that the old man must have 
been making eport with him, Sweetlips 
put his hand into the purse, and to his 
surprise found in ita gold piece, Taking 
this out he put it into his pocket, and once 

more felt in the bag only to find there 
another gold piece. So he continued un- 








til his pockets were heavy from the weight 
of so much money, and still the bag con- 
tained alwaysone piece more. Sweetlips’ 
joy was great, but he did not slacken his 
pace, but pressed forward rapidly along 
the road. He had gonea mile or two fur- 
ther when he came upon another old man 
dressed in green, who was searching along 
the right side of the road. 

**T am looking,” said he, in answer toa 
civil question of Sweetlips, ‘‘for a cap 
made from a foxglove.” 

‘*If that be all,” lips, “TI 
can seon help thee!” and putting his hand 
into bis bag he pulledoutthecap. ‘ Take 
it, and as 1 am passing rich already I shall 
ask of thee nothing in exchange.” 

*Naught for naught!” replied the old 
man, as he-eagerly seized the little cap. 
“Here is a cap of cloth which, when 
worn by a mortal man, makes him in- 
visible;”’ and when he had given this 
goodly thing toSweetlips, he shrank away 
until he became the little green man of the 
night before, and flitted away into the 
weeds which lined the roadside. 

Sweetlips at tirst did not know wkether 
to believe in the power of his cap or not, 
but having put iton his head he hap. 
pened to cast his eyes behind him, and 
found to his surprise, that his body cast 
no shadow, tho the sun shone directly 
in front of him. Then, indeed, he knew 
that he was invisible and went on his 
way rejoicing greatly thereat, until he 
came upon a third old man who was 
searching in the middle of the road. 
From this one he learned that he was look- 
ing for aharp fashioned of a hazelnut 
and with stringsof a spider’s web. Hand- 
ing out the third thirg he had bought the 
night before. Sweetlips received in ex- 
change from the old man a harp of wood 
with metal strings which he was told had 
the power of lulling to sleep whosoever 
might hear it struck; but this was only at 
the will of the harper, for at other times 
it would soothe the most grievous sorrows 
of those who heard it and comfort them 
exceedingly. 

Sweetlips was overjoyed when he found 
he owned such treasures, and made up 
bis mind that now nothing should hinder 
him from offering himself at the King’s 
Court. But before he set out thither, his 
first care was to hasten back to his mother 
notwithstaoding thatshe had so despite- 
fully used him not a great while back. 
And as soon as he caught sight of her as 
she sat weeping at her hovel door, he 
struck his harp to so soft an air that 
straightway she forgot her surrow and 
greeted him with smiles, Then he emp- 
tied out his pockets filled with gold 
pieces as they were into ber apron, and 
having satisfied her that he had come by 
them in an honest manner, he bade her 
be careful that while he was gone she 
should not be robbed of them, and so hied 
him to King Artbur and his knights. 

After much wandering and many 
strange haps, which now at least there is 
not time to speak of, be found himself at 
the King’s Court. Much mourning was 
there round the King’s palace when 
Sweetlips drew a-nigh, so that he 
deemed it wise before he made him- 
self known to strike his harp in 
such cunning wise that the black cloud 
of care was lifted from the King’s heart, 
and he was able not only to bid Sweetlips 
welcome in true kingly fashion, but to tell 
him of the evil happenings which had 
caused him to fall into so deep a dejec- 
tion. 

It seemed, then, that not a great way 
from his court there dwelt in an en- 
chanted castle a Princess of such surpass- 
ing loveliness that no man could gaze 
upon her without wishing to make her 
hie. One after another had eleven of the 
noblest of the King’s knights essayed to 
win this beauteous witch- princess, and one 
after another had they fallen victims to 
the spells with which she was encom- 
passed; sono wonder the King, who loved 
them as tho they were his brothers, was 
sad at heart. 

Now, when Sweetlips heard this, noth- 
ing would content him but that in his 
turn he must see the Princess, who was 
called Brighteyes, and win her for him- 
self, The King, indeed, pressed him so 
hardly tostay with him and not. throw 


his life away in folly so grievous that it 
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was all that Sweetlips could do to with- 
stand him. However, nothing can pre- 
vail against a stubborn man’s will, and 
so, next morning at daybreak, Sweetlips 
left the palace and betook himeelf in the 
direction of the enchanted castle. 

It did not take him long to find it, and 
at first it seemed to him that the King 
must have been mocking him, for in no 
respect did it differ from the otber castles 
with which, in his wanderings, Sweetlips 
had met, save that no living creature 
seemed to be within it. He crossed the 
drawbridge, which, of its own accord, 
swung down to lethim pass, and rose as 
soon as he had passed it; he walked ‘be- 
neath the portcullis, which rose to let him 
through, and fell with a clang into its 
place as soon as had set foot in the court- 
yard beyond; and still he saw no one. 

In the banqueting hall was a fine feast 
set; and, as Sweetlips was hungry after 
his long journey, he made not more ado, 
but sat down and began to help himself; 
but he was not allowed so to do; for as 
soon as he glanced toward a dish as tho 
he desired to taste of it,that very dish 
was brought by invisible bands and laid 
before him. After he had well eaten and 
drunken he began to walk about the eas- 
tle; and at last he came to a tower in one 
corner, the entrance to which was a small 
door, which stood open as tho inviting 
him to enter. This he did forthwith, 
and came to a winding stair, up which 
he began to climb. He had only gone a 
few steps, however, when he saw that 
another staircase branched off to the 
right and another to the left; and a 
mighty puzzle was it to him which of the 
twain he should follow, the more so as, 
looking upward, he saw that from there 
again yet other stairways branched off 
this way and that, so far as his eye could 
reach. Pondering, therefore, touching 
the danger he ran of lIcsing his way 
should he wish to return, he hit upon a 
plan to mark the way he had come; so, 
turning back, as now he might easily do, 
he reached the bottom again, Then tak- 
ing out of his purse a gold coin he laid it 
on the bottom step, and placed a second 
on the second step, and so forth as he 
walked the whole way upward, so that 
every step on which he placed his foot 
was marked by a piece of gold. 

At last the stairway ceas«d, and he saw 
before him an oaken door, through which 
he boldly pressed; and found himself in 
a tapestry-hung chamber, in which sat a 
beautiful damsel before a round mirror. 
So beautiful was she that Sweetlips felt 
his eyes dazzled, as tho he had gazed at 
the sun at noonday; but she looked at 
him as he had been of no worth, and 
said: 

‘Thou art a bold youth, to come 
whence there is no return. But, first, 
hast thou paid the reckoning?” 

“What may the reckoning be?” asked 
Sweetlips. . 

“A gold piece for every step thou hast 
climbed to this, my bower,” 

‘*Then have I paid it in truth,” said 
Sweetlips; ‘‘ for on every step as I trod 
my way upward I have Jaid a golden 
piece.” And when he said this the Prin- 
cess bit her lip, for she saw that he had 
tricked her. 

‘‘ Now what wouldst thou?” she ascked. 

‘*T would have thee for my wife!” said 
Sweetlips. 

** First,” answered the Princess, ‘‘ thou 
must show that thou art worthy. Many 
have come, but few have departed. 
Bring me a drink of water from the well 
in the courtyard.” 

‘That is an easy task,” thought Sweet- 
lips to himself; and off he set down the 
stairway, finding his way easily enough 
by the golden track he had left there. 

When he reached the courtyard he 
crossed to one corner where stood the 
well, and laying hold of the bucket was 
about to lower it when from an unseen 
hand he felt himself buffeted so hard in 
the face that he reeled backward, Un- 
daunted he tried a second and yeta third 
time only to meet with the same fate. 

Sweetlips scratched his bead in his per- 
plexity and, without thinking of what be 
was doing, slipped on the cap which he 
had tucked in his girdle. On the instant 
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the place which had seemed to bim so 
utterly lonely was peopled by a vast army 
of retainers; and he saw that they had 
been there all the time but invisible to 
mortal eyes save to the possessor of the 
cap of invisibility which he now had on 
his head. But his case was hardly 
mended, for in front of the well stood two 
hnge men-at-arms whom it was hopeless 
for him to dream of withstanding. None 
of those around him paid any attention to 
him but went about their duties as would 
the servitors in any castle that was not 
enchanted as was this one. 

Sweetlips did not know what to do, 
but, a8 usual when he was troubled, he 
unstrung from his back the harp and be- 
gan to strike the strings. But his band 
without his own will struck a strange 
measure and at the sound three of every 
soul around fell fast asleep, nor did they 
wake when Sweetlips stopped playing but 
stayed each one where sleep had caught 
him so that without hindrance Sweetlips 
was able to draw from the well a bucket 
of water from which he filled a goblet he 
found near by and carried it up the stair- 
way of the tower to the bower of the 
Princess. ‘When she saw it she gritted 
her teeth, being wroth at the out-witting; 
but all she said was: 

‘Thou hast done thy task well, young 
mean, for in my magic mirror have I spied 
thee, But a harder thing yet remains. 
Thou must so hide from me that in my 
mirror I shall not see where thou hast 
hidden thyself; but Jet me tell thee first 
that thou mayest fly to the highest moun- 
tain-top or dive into the furthest depths 
of the sea, and yet my mirror shall tell 
me to what place thou hast betaken thy- 
self. I give thee a day and a night in 
which to hide thyself. Farewell and Be- 
ware!” and so saying she vanished from 
his sight. 

Now, indeed, Sweetlips felt that the end 
had come. Think which way he might, 
no comfort came to him; so, making the 
best of a bad bargain, he wandered afresh 
throughout the castle, marveling not a 
little at the beautiful things which he saw 
on every side, When even came, he sat 
himself down at the table in the banquet- 
ing hall and made a hearty meal, only 
this time he had to help himself; for around 
him he plainly saw the servants, who be- 
fore had served him, fast asleep and use- 
less. 

By this time it was night. He climbed 
up the stairway to the Princess’s bower. 
It was still empty, however; so Sweetlips, 
feeling sad at heart, curled himself up in 
a corner behind he knew not what, and 
fell fast asleep. 

In the morning he was awakened by 
the sound of the Princess’s voice. She 
was standing before the mirror and peer- 
ing into it to find some trace of Sweetlips. 
And when she asked to see in it the king- 
doms of the air and of the sea and of the 
earth, and nowhere could find Sweet- 
lips, for indeed how eould she, when he 
was hidden behind the very mirror itself, 
she was greatly angered, and with her 
wand she smote the magic mirror, shiv- . 
ering it into a thousand pieces, and behind 
it stood Sweetlip:; and she knew that the 
time had come, and with it the man, and 
that she was fairly caught. And more 
than this happened, for with the shatter- 

ing of the mirror the spell of enchant- 
ment which lay on her no less than on all 
the cagtle was broken, and she became as 
other maidens are and, so becoming, she 
straightway fell in love with Sweetlips. 
Nor did his purse nor his cap nor his harp 
keep after that their magic power, save 
that from the harp he was ever able to 
draw sounds so sweet and soothing that 
no man could hear them and longer 
grieve, however heavy his grief might be. 

Sweetlips and the Princess were mar- 
ried in due course, and somewhere, may- 
hap, are living yet, if, indeed, they be 
not dead. 

HAMPSTEAD, ENGLAND. 

SECRETARY NoBLE, of the Interior De- 
partment, it is said, has sucha dislike for 
tobacco that he cannot bear to have any one 
smoke in his presence. This antipathy has 
grown out of the fact that when a boy, he 
was at one time forced to work in a room 





. extraordinary things which make them so 


UNNATURAL FISHES. 
RY EVA L, CARSON, 


WHEN I was a little girl we used to ask 
each other conundrums. Little girls do 
that to-day, and they do it everywhere, I 
suppose. When we had finished telling 
each other all the conundrums we could 
think of, we always wound up with this 
one. Weasked it for a joke, for every 
one knew the conundrum, and we all 
knew the answer to it: ‘* Why is a fish 
like actone?" a. 

Ab, you have all heard that! 
it can’t climb a tree!” 

But nowadays the world bas grown too 
wise for such foolish conundrums, Even 
schoolboys and schoolgirls know better 
than to believe a joke like that. People 
have discovered that there are fishes in 
thé world that do climb trees,-and rest 
their little fins on the rocks, and take 
walks across the land, and do many other 
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entirely unlike stones that the old riddle 
should be reconstructed. It should read: 
‘* What is the difference between a fish 
and a stone?” 

Itis true that certain fishes do leave 
the water in search of food, and that 
some others do go on shore for various 
reasons. 

There is the climbing perch about 
which so much has been said and written. 
This little fish doesn’t get a bit dismayed 
when the stream in which he has been 
spending the season dries up. He man- 
ages to get out on the bank, and, guided 
by a wonderful instinct, which we can- 
not understand, works his way across the 
country to another stream. These sto- 
ries sound marvelous, but they have been 
certified by so many naturalists and stu- 
dents that we must believe thew. 

The climbing-perch lives in a warm 
country. When he works his way across 
the land, he does it by using his sides and 
sniall fins as feet, rolling, squirming, and 
working his ‘way ahead somehow, when- 
ever he takes a notion to change his place 
of residence, 

About a century ago a naturalist once 
caught one of these tishes up a tree, His 
story was laughed at; but long after- 
ward another and more celebrated natur- 
alist found one in the same curious place, 
and then the people began to think that 
such a thing might be true. 

The climbing perch is found in India; 
but in New Zealand, which you know is 
near Australia, there is a strange little 
fish found called agobie. The gobie likes 
to get out of the water occasionally to 
take a little run along the bank, and on 
account of this curious liking the natives 
speak of him as the.‘‘ sunning fish.” 

Quite lately some of these queer little 
gobies have been found nearer home. 
An expedition of naturalists traveling in 
Mexico and Texas discovered some go- 
bies; and, capturing a number of them, 
put them into a pail of water not very 
far distant from the stream where they 
were taken. But the gobies seemed to 
object to their close quarters; they coolly 
wriggled over the edge of the pail, and 
dropped down to the ground. Then, to 
the astonishment of the learned men who 
watched them, they worked and wrig- 
gled and squirmed their way over the 
ground until they reached the water 
again. We are told that they were 
caught again and again, and each time 
got coolly and deliberately back into the 
water as soon as their captor’s back was 
turned, Wise little fish! It was cruel of 
these naturalists to give them such a hard 
name, They called them the Gobi’s so- 
porator. 

Brooxiyn, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 








EVERY one’s sweetheart some times gets 
up in arms against him.—Galveston News. 


....Fresh Air Boy:—“ Mister, do you 
bave to buy chewing gum for all those 
cows?’”’—Life. 

.... A hornet’s sting is a red-hot thing, 
And gets there without fail: 

It points a moral in language oral, 

And, besides, adorns a tail.— Ashland Press. 





where smoking was constantly going on, 
and was made very sick by it. 








...Nine tailors, it is said, will make a 


to have finished. They will make a mana 
pauper.— Exchange. 
... One thing of Noah must be said— 
Nor will the truth be strained; 
Without a doubt he knew enough 
To go in when it rained— Hay Press. 
----‘*Is that the President of the bank?” 
“Which one?” “That stylish-looking fel- 
low who says ‘I and the Board of Directors’ 
so much.” “No, that’s the janitor.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


.---An Irishman, of course, getting upon 
a street car, found one place vacant, which 
he proposed to occupy. “Sure,’’ said he, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “‘I came just in 
the nick of time.”” ‘‘Howisthat?” ‘“Arrah! 
If [was to come now,I shouldn’t find a 
single seat.” —The Presbyterian. 


...-The New Fence—Mrs. Hayseed: 
“Land sakes! Why did you orler all that 
barbed wire fence? You know the cattle 
will allers be hurtin’ theirselves.”” Farmer 
Hayseed: ** Now don’t have a conniption fit, 
Mariah. We've got plenty of old stuff to 
wrap the barbs with."—Good News. 


....-A gentleman who was visiting a friend 
who had a rare collection of old paintings, 
was shown through the gallery by a colored 
servant. “Is that one of the old masters?” 
he asked, pausing before a portrait. ‘No, 
sah, dat’s one ob de ole missis,’’ was tke 
unexpected answer.— Detroit Free Press, 


... “Do you think there is any hope?” 
said a very sick man to Dr. Blister. “Your 
chances are the best in the world. The sta- 
tisties show that one person in ten recov- 
érs,”’ replied the doctor. ‘“‘Then there is 
net much hope for me?” “Oh, yes, there is. 
You are the tenth case that I have treated, 
and the other nine are dead. I don’t see 
how you can help getting well if the statis- 
tics are to be relied on.””—Tezas Siftings. 


....The London Society Times tells a 
story of a certain old clergyman who did 
not exactly bit it off with his congregation, 
and so at last applied for and receiyed the 
appointment of ‘‘ chaplain to a large peni- 
tentiary.’”’ He preached a farewell sermon, 
not a word of which could any one object to, 
except the singularly inappropriate text, 
which gave great offense. It was: ‘‘I go to 
prepare a place for you, so that where I am 
ye may be also.” —The Christian Register. 


-.--A little Massachusetts boy, who de- 
serves election to the Law and Order League, 
recently printed a sign and fastened it on 
one of the posts of the front piazza. The 
sign read: ‘‘ No smoke-ness, nor drunk-ness, 
nor swear-words, nor wickedness round this 
house.”” ‘Of course, we don’t do such 
things,” said Little Master Virtue; “‘ but I 
thought it would be good to have the sign 
up there for the tin peddlers and the visit- 
ors to read.” — Wide Awake. 


.---Strategic Movements.—First Boy: 
‘See here! Didn’t I see you running down 
street yesterday, with Bill Bounce after you, 
wantin’ tolick you?” Second Boy: “Y-e-s.” 
“ What did you run for?” “I—I was only 
running so as to get him away from home, 
so his mother couldn’t see him fightin’; but 
by the time he was out of sight of his house 
we got in sight of our house; and then, as 
my mother would see me if I stopped to hit 
him, I went in, so as to be out o’ tempta 
tion.” —Street & Smith’s Good News. 


....“* I wanted to ask you something,’ he 
said, with a look of much anxiety in his 
face. ‘* Yes,” she replied, as a sudden smile 
illuminated her countenance. “I know 
that what I am going to say may sound a 
little silly’— “I don’t think it will, 
George.” ‘'Well—your father’— “He 
likes you very mucb, George.’’ ‘* Does he? 
Well, when he came home to-day did he 
happen to tell you what the score was? I 
came down in such a hurry that I didn’t 
bave time to look at a paper.’’— Washington 
Post. 


...»Theodore Hallam once defended a 
burglar. The burglar’s wife was on the 
witness stand, and the prosecuting attor- 
ney was conducting a vigorous cross-exami- 
nation. ‘‘ Madam, you are the wife of this 
man?” “Yes.” “You knew he was a 
burglar when you married him?” ‘“ Yes.’’ 
“How did you come to contract a matri- 
monial alliance with sach a man?” “‘Well,”’ 
the witness said sarcastically, ‘‘ I was get- 
ting old, and I had to choose between a 
lawyer and a burglar.’”’ The cross-exami- 
nation ended there.—The Morning Star. 


....A family consisting of a father and 
his three sons, by the name of Beaver, hard 
** pets,” had often laughed to scorn a pious 
tho eccentric minister. One of the boys was 
bitten by a rattlesnake, and was expected 
to die, when the minister was sent for. He 
found the young man very penitent. The 
minister, calling on the family, kneeled 





man. Whoever started this sentence ought 


thank thee for the rattlesnakes, We thank 
thee because a rattlesnake has bitten Jim. 
We pray thee send a rattlesnake to bite 
John; send one to bite Bill; and, O Lord, 
send the biggest kind of a rattlesnake to 
bite the old man; for nothing but rattle 
snakes will ever bring the Beaver family 
to repentance!’ —Methodist Recorder. 


..-. ‘Some girls are such idiots, don’t you 
know?” growled Lieutenant Popsywopsy 
to his friend, the major. “ Be a little more 
specific, please,” warily suggested the 
major, who was an old beau, and who did 
not care to commit himself. ‘“‘ Well, it was 
this way: Yesterday I met that De Swete 
girl from New York or some other of those 
commercial towns that don’t know the im- 
portance of the army, and I had on my 
uniform, ‘Oh,’ she twittered, ‘what lovely 
clothes you soldiers’—think of calling me a 
soldier,” and the young officer gasped— 
“*do wear,’ ‘Oh, thank you,’ I smiled, 
but you should see mein full dress; this is 
only a fatigue uniform.’ *A fatigue uni- 
form!’ she exclaimed, ‘how funny. I didn’t 
know you officers ever did anything to 
fatigue you.’ Now, don’t you call that 
the very acme of idiotic ignorance?” The 
major coincided heartily with Popsywopsy, 
and they combined to send the “‘fool girl” a 
dictionary of military terms.— Detroit Free 
Press. 





Communications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 





GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam an aphorism of Longfellow’s of 56 
letters. ; 
Mv 52, 30, 19, 41, 9, 87, is a city in Aus- 
tralia. 
My 28, 54, 14, 2, 23, 50, 20, 34, 3, 28, is a city 
where dwell a great many representative 
foreigners. f 
My 53, 18, 41, 7, 39, 46, 54, 56, is a Canad 
city. 
My 33, 21, 11, 43, 25, 1, 32, is a seaport on 
the Adriatic Sea. 
My 49, 55, 12, 40, 50, 15, 22, 14, is one of the 
United States. 
My 29, 31, 27, 23, 52, is a city of France. 
My 25, 6, 54, 50, 38, 8, 54, 11, is a walled 
city in the East. 
My 14, 40, 18, 4, 44, 45, 49, 7,31, is a rail- 
road center ia Iowa. 
My 5, 47, 23, 18, 54, is a seaport of Italy. 
My 39, 54, 26, 26, 40, 17, 35, is the capital of 
one of the Atlantic States. 
My 24, 9. 42, 2, 54, 10, is a town just out of 
Boston, Mass. : 
My 51, 21, 9, 46, 50, 16, 22, 9, 13, 48, is a 
beautiful place in Massachusetts on the 
Connecticat River. 
PLUM PUDDING. 
1. Take a thousand and one in proportions 
to suit, 
And spriakle it carefully over the fruit; 
2. Now a daisy or rose (3) and one hundred 
with love; 
4. The east and the west winds, in confi:ct 
above, 
5. A Seneca chief taking supper at e’en, 
6. Two tools ard some ice, with a small 
pea between; 
7. And now- from Missouri get two pretty 
girls, 
Bright, sparkling and lively, blue eyes 
and soft curls; 
8. A frank kind of fruit with the sound of a 
bell, 
And all these ingredients together mix 
well; 
9. Now please add two verbs of an opposite 
meaning, 
10. What the writer of this did at supper 
this evening; 
Add milk, eggs and raisins, stir well, 
and I ween, 
You’ll have a plum-pudding that’s fit 
for a queen. AUNT SUE. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In Jamie, bat not in Jim. 
Ia Thomas, but not in-Tim. 
To Edward, but not in Ned. 
In Thaddeus, but not in Ted. 
In Nathan, but notin Nat. 
In Patrick, but not in Pat, 
A girl’s name in the left-hand names. 
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down and prayed in this wise: ‘‘O Lord, we 


marsh; 5, the life of 


a tree; 6,to question; 
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7, a man’s name; 8, a near relation; 9, WINE-GLASS. HIGHLY IMPROVED 4 ARATOG A 
: re ty ARTIFI 
The corkecrew is the motto. AbAsE CIAL TEETH, 
~ TWO SQUARES UNITED. Ros eS Combining the restoration of the form 
ee EaSeS and of the FACE and alsoa 
ol ery EWE perf prt SE crtgar 5 wali VICHY 
teeth, roof mou . 
0o*0 ba - » whet etude ceuvike | 
000 * ADA At four great international expositions, 
* 000 NiSawN where all the civilized world was repre- ania 
0 #00 sented in this department, the highest 
000 prize medals were awarded to Dr. J. ’ 
ees Allen & Son of New York for this ad- The Remedial Table 


vance in dental science. 

Many other first-class medals and 
diplomas, together with samples of this 
system, may be seen at their rooms. Call 
and see, or send for circular. 


J.ALLEN & SON, 


Upper square: 1, The refuse of sifted 
meal; 2, a part to be enacted; 3, an exclama- 
tion; 4, the home of a bird. 

Lower square: 1, Part of asneezing game; 
2, a title; 3, to reposit in order; 4, a bird. 

The diagonal word, part of a boat. 


i Water. Unequalled for 
<7) Indigestion and Acid- 
ity of the Stomach. 
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A HIDDEN BOUQUET. STANDARD M’F’6G CO., 


1, Pansies; 2, verbena; 3, orchis; 4, peony; 
5, aster; 6, arbutus; 7, Mites; & calle; 9, for-1| PUFTUBURGG. FA CHOICEST BREAKFAST FOODS. 
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ORGANIZED 1850. 


The United States Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 























RECORD FOR 1890. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 
New Insurance written, nit ak - - - - - - $6,335,665.50 $8 463,625.00 $11,955,157.00 
Total amount Insurance in force December 31st, - - - - - 25,455,249.00 29,469,590.00 35,395,462.50 





: OFFICERS: 
CEORCE H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. - A, WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. WM. T. STANDEN, Actuarv. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, JULIUS CATLIN, JOHN J. TUCKER, E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


Pres, Chemical National Bank. Dry Goods. Builder. Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 
Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” of this Company, which gives the maximum of insurance 
for the minimum of cost. : 
The “ Guaranteed Income Policy” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given to a 
policy-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 
The “New Policy Contract” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted Apri] 15th, has been declared to be 


“one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 


Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to address 
J.5S. GAPFPNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 
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6 “ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


LON rer OY AAO 


The Man with 
a Long Face. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS i. 


Nervous Disorders, 
arising from a Weak 
Stomach, Impaircd 
‘ Digestion, Const!pa- 

tion, or a Torpid Liver. One dose 
will oftentimes relieve Sick Headache 
in twonty minutes. 









3444444664464 


» Of all druggists. 


* 
Price 2% cents a box, é 
4 New York Depot, 365 Canal St, 3S ‘ 


Te. 














Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most © ec economical “Stock” tor 
Soups, Ete, 
One pound 


equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beet 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 
ARMOUR & CO.. 


PLi--na0, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & €0’8 


<2 Breakfast Cocoa 


\) from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


» 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 

~~ ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CO. , Dorchester, Mass 












4. New Compound from Coal Tar. 





A SPECIFIC FOR WHOOPING COUGH 


Whooping Cough untess checked runs for weeks 
and in addition to leaving effects which last for 
months, frequentty proves fatal 

Though not easily controled. this new specific will 
check the disease in from six to ten days by the sim- 
pie process of inhalation, and at the sime time pre- 
vent any danger of it being contracted by other mem- 
bers of the household. 

VAPO-CRESOLEYVE 
is also a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, Diphthe- 
ria. Croup. Yellow Fever. Hay Fever. Sore nroat, 
and all Diseasesof the Air Passages. Constantly va- 
orized in the room occupted by a diphtheritic patient 

t will destroy the germ of contagion. penetrating as 
it does every point reached by the atmosphere. 

he best Antiseptic und Disinfectant. 

The safest and sim p est method for destroying in- 
fection, purification of the air, and perfuming the 
atmosphere. 

Vaporizer and Lamp, with a2 oz. bottle of Cresolene, 
neatly boxed, $1.59; ovtaine able of any druggist. Ad- 
ditional Cre sole ne. 2 oz. bottie, 25 coneae 4 oz. bottle, 
5 cents . H. SCHIRFPELIN & CO., N. Y.,Sole Agts. 





HUUSHPURWISHINE. 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 west 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 























MENEBLY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS, 





Caurches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
Penis, For more than aia acentury 
superiority over others. 


Farm and Garden. 


[The Agrtoutturel clip eB ik seep 
that will 





pate > nc pemaels ee those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested. | 


NUT CULTURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





THE extensive use of nuts by cooks and ca- 
terers during the holiday seasons has great- 
ly increased the trade in sbelled and un- 
shelled nuts of every variety, and the cul- 
ture of nuts promises to be one of the most 
remunerative branches of agriculture in 
the near future. Ontbe Pacifie Coast large 
tracts of fertile land have been devoted to 
but culture for many years, and in the 
Southern States the pecan, walnuts and 
cashew nuts have attained considerable 
popularity aud success. The acreage plant- 
ed with hiékory, chestnut and walnut trees 
in other parts of the United States is al- 
ready large, and many neglected roadsides 
sre gradually becoming sources of revenue 
for the farmer and horticulturist. The im- 
petus given to nut culture recently is due 
to various causes; but not the least is the 
discovery that in nearly every section of 
the country an additional income can be 
made from the farm by jadiciously plant- 
ing smail groves or lanes with nut-bearing 
trees. A recent article in a trustworthy ag- 
ricultural paper states that ‘‘ a single com- 
pany is now planting 30,000 trees, another is 
breaking a thousand acres toset in walnuts, 
and many smaller groves, from twenty to 
fifty acres, will be planted this season. The 
acreage already planted is large, and begins 
to jurnishan appreciable part of the de- 
mand; but shippers say that there is no 
danger of overloading the market.”’ 
Of recent years many new and unknown 
nuts bave been introduced into this country 
by our consuls, and descriptions of their 
cultivation have been furnished by the Ag- 
ricultural Department. The Japanese and 
Persian varieties of nuts have been the 
chief ones sought; but with the exception 
of a few choice varieties these foreign nuts 
are better suited for ornament and curiosity 
than for any practical use. Many of the na- 
tive products of our own sojl are far superior 
to them; but it may be said in passing that 
the imported varieties thrive as well in some 
parts of this country as they do in their 
Eastern homes. 
Of late years the pecan has taken the first 
place in the nut culture of the country, and 
the rapid extension of the trees throughout 
the South and West fulfill the expectations 
of their early friends. The trees are partic- 
ularly abundant in Texas; but they are 
foand growing wild in nearly all of the 
Southern States, and can be cultivated suc- 
cessfully as far north as Washington in the 
East and Illinois in the West. Already the 
friends of this tree claim for it more good 
points than the orange; and it is thought to 
outrival the fruit trees in widespread im- 
portance and in the profits which it yields 
to the grower. The trees when planted in 
groves large enough yield annual incomes 
that justify one in making nut culture a 
specialty. The greatest drawback is the 
time required for the tree to come into 
bearinx, but this is compensated for by the 
fact that the land between the rows of trees 
can be used for the cultivation of garden 
vegetables and smaller fruits. The trees 
will grow on comparatively poor soil, but 
they respond generously to good cultivation 
and to good soil. The rich soil along river 
banks seems especially adapted to the trees. 
The trees are generally propagated by seed; 
but budding and grafting are often resorted 
to for the purpose of securing better varie- 
ties. The young plants may be obtained 
from seed in a nureery, and then trans- 
planted when young to the grove. Gener- 
ally land where bickory and oak grow will 
be found suitable for the pecan, for the nut 
is somewhat similar to the former in shape 
and quality. 
Walnut culture is older than pecan cul- 
ture in this country, and on the coasts it 
has extended over wide areas of land; but 
of late years the trees have been cultivated 
more with the idea of improving them than 
ever before, and many fine varieties of wal- 
nuts are propagated on the native wild 
stock. The choicer English walnuts are 
grafted with success on the wild trees, and 
the combination has resulted in superior 
nuts and larger quantities. The Japanese 
walnut, and the Persian walnut, have met 
with success in the warmer States, while 
mavy of the best French varieties, such as 
the Mayette, Grenoble, etc., are being 


dollars are annually reaped by the peasants 
engaged in this pursuit. The demand for 
them is increased by the manufacture of 
walnut oil, and all of the oil of this nature 
used in this country is imported. Nota 
gallon of oil has yet been made from the 
walnuts here as the supply has not yet 
reached the demand for them in ordinary 
daily uses. After the walnut trees have 
become too old to bear the wood can gener- 
ally be used profitably, for it is almost in- 
valuable for cabinet and furniture uses. 
The trees make fine shade trees, aud also 
enhance the value of land by their orna- 
mental appearance. The propagation of 
the trees along lanes, hedges and roadsides 
would bea small matter of labor, but the 
results would be important enough to justi- 
fy ove in feeling that he had done a good 
work for posterity. Thousands of walnut 
trees have been cut down for their wood, 
and in this way whole groves have been de- 
stroyed by thoughtless or short-sighted peo 
ple. The value of such native wild trees is 
now fully appreciated by all. 

The chestnut and hickory will generally 
grow where the English walnut cannot 
be propagated, and these nuts are not to be 
despised by growers. Altho the American 
caestnut has many rivals in the field it has 
yet to find a superior article. The imported 
Freoch, Spanish and Italian chestnut may 
be larger and more ornamental in appear- 
ance, but tbey are far inferior tothe native 
nut in sweetness and quality. The two can 
never be brought into open competition, — 
The American chestnut pays for propaga- 
tion. The trees bear when quite young, 
and annual crops can be gathered from 
them until they are ready for cutting. The 
timber is valuable, and it is so rapidly de 
creasing belore the woodman’s ax, that its 
value will increase every year. Young 
groves could be cultivated profitably, both 
for the nuts audthetimber. Hickory nuts 
have a small sale at all seasons of tbe year, 
and the great quantities tbat can be gath- 
ered from a tiee make the labor of gathering 
them profitable. The timber is also a vulu- 
abie product, and in universal demand. It 
is seldom that fine, large hickory trees are 
touud, but with a little cultivation trees 
that would produce fine tamber could be 
propagated without much labor or expense. 
There are many other nuts which figure 
more or less prominently in the nut culture 
of the United States, but their cultivation 
has never assumed very large proportions 
altho they promise much for the future. 
Considering the peanut in the light of a 
nut—which it really is—we have a put 
which has become the most importaat prod- 
uct of a whole State. The so-called Vir- 
ginia peanuts are knorn the world over, 
and their cultivation employs thousands of 
people, both black and white. The Spanish 
peanut is also raised in Virginia, where it 
seems to thrive better than on its native 
soil. Itis more generally demanded by con- 
fectioners than the common variety, owing 
to its superior flavor and delicateness. 
Cuban peanuts are three or four times 
larger than the Virginia peanuts, but the 
attempts to cultivate them in Virginia have 
not been very promising. 

The hazelnuts and beechnuts are seldom 
cultivated, bat where the bashes are found 
growing wild they are prized enough to de- 
mand a little attention from the owners of 
the land. A little cultivation would make 
them a valuable crop. Cultivated around 
the house, they would yield not only nuts 
that would.bring a price in the markets; 
bat a crop that would help to make the 
long, tedious winters less hard to endure for 
the farmer’s family. 

Almonds can be grown with great success 
in certain favored portions of the South and 
the Pacific Coast, and the extensive use of 
the kernels for candies and cakes makes the 
demand for them greater than the supply. 
At state dinners saited or well roasted 
almonds are considered almost indispensa- 
ble, and other small nuts are likewise be- 
coming necessary accessories to well ordered 
dinners. Of late years a new branch of the 
trade has been to shell and prepare all of 
the nuts for the table in tight jars so that 
they can be kept for an indefinite time with- 
out deteriorating in flavor. The butter- 
nuts, or white walnuts, are prepared in this 
way also, and kept ready for confectioners 
who drop them in melted sugar or coat them 
with refined candy. 

Cashew buts are West Indian products, 
but they are cultivated to some extent in 
this country. The liche nuts, of China, 
have recently been imported here, but the 
few that are cultivated have so far been 
confined to bothouses. The pistachio nuts 
aretxtensively used in ices and confection- 
ery, and hundreds of bushels are consumed 





planted in California. In France the wal- 
nut industry has long been an important 





branch of rural work, and thousands of 





every season in each of the large cities. 
| They are all imported to supply the home 


where there is no doubt but they could be 
cultivated. 

Nut culture in the United States is yet in 
its infancy; but the rapid strides it has 
made witbin the last few years warrant 
one in predicting that it will become one of 
the prominent industries of the agricultur- 
ists, That the nutscan be cultivated suc- 
cessfully as a specialty is evidenced by the 
fact that many large groves have been 
planted, and others are being put out, But 
more especially nut culture could be madea 
success as one of the sources of income for 
the farmer. The work required would in- 
terfere very little with the other farm work, 
and besides yielding profits the trees form 
fine shade and can be utilized as wind- 
breaks. Long lanes and hedges could be 
planted with the trees, and no land avail- 
able for other purposes need be taken up by 
the trees. Crops would be benefited by the 
protection afforded by the trees, and cattle 
would be grateful for the shade which they 
formed in hot pasture fields. Onthe whole, 
nut culture, at least to this extent, is one 
that should be inquired into by every 
thoughtful farmer. Cannot the farm and 
fields be improved by rows, or even groves, 
of nut trees, judiciously planted and culti- 
vated? 

New YORK City. 
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HORTICULTURAL POINTS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








IF any one is to make money in horticul- 
ture he must pay attention tothe distribu- 
tion of bis crops over the whole season. 
Take, for instance, plums. Those who have 
large orchards of Lombards or Bleeckers 
and nothing else will have the whole crop 
ripe at once, and at a time when the market 
is full. The result will be low price or a dead 
waste. That has been the exact fix of hun- 
dreds of plum growers thissummer. Isold 
Magnum Bonums,carefully packed in crates 
or baskets, at three dollars a bushel; Green 
Gages at two dollars; Washingtons and 
Bleeckers ripening nearly together dropped 
to one dollar, and it was not easy to dispose 
of them atall. But later the market for 
Shropshires was good at two dollars. The 
moral is, don’t ride hobbies wher you plant. 
A right sort of plum crop should cover two 
full montks. 

The same rule is good for every other 
crop. Strawberries, of course, we must 
select as wecan, and we cannot yet pro- 
tract the season as much as we desire. Bat 
from Crystal City to Cumberland and then 
to Sharpless and then to the Manchester 
and Summit, and the latest Mrs. Cleveland 
makes a long seasOn of overa month. The 
raspberry season may be made safeand long 
enough by starting with Paimer and going 
on by way of Tyler and Adee to Gregg. 

The same serious blunders are made in 
planting pears and apples. We shall have to 
learn not to set out large orchards of Early 
Astracbans or any other early sort. Such 
orchards pay once or twice, but in a few 
years the earliest novelties glut the market. 
Summer apples do not payif planted be- 
yond a very few trees of a kind. In a large 
orchard, say of a hundred trees, 1 would 
plant not over ten trees of summer sorts: 
ten of autumn, and the rest of winter 
fruits. Summer pears may occasionally 
pay very well. But our object is to make 
the average horticultural home sure of a 
regular income. We must give over the 
speculative effort and aimin planting. We 
are sure of setting a crop that begins with 
Margaret and Tyson and goes on to 
Josephine and Easter Beurre. But one 
hundred trees of Bartlett constitute a spec- 
ulation, They may pay well, and they may 
not. The point, however, is this, whether it 
is better to have even success with one crop 
ripening at one time, or success with a 
crop that covers four months. Asa matter 
educative and sanitary I prefer the latter. 
A moderate amount of care and attention 
and work covering the whole year keeps us 
healthy and happy; a rush and fever of ex- 
citement for a short season is unwholesome. 
But that is allowing too much on the eco- 
nomical sice. There is no question about 
the cash results in a series of years. It will 
be invariably in favor of the large variety 
of crops. 

I do not mean to advise the planting of a 
vast number of sorts. That is another ex- 
treme to which some run; and it is finan- 
cially afolly. Ten sorts of strawberries will 
cover the season well, and give all that are 
well tested as finefruits. Ten sorte of pears 
are enough. Ten sorts of apples will about 
cover any one’s needs. Ten of grapes will 
about do the’ same thing. Five plums 
and tive cherries and five raspberries and 
five currants. 

For this section I will venture to make the 





trade, but there are portions of this country 
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Astrachan, Summer Rose, Summer Straw- 
berry, Primate for summer. For autumn 
—Gravenstein, Washington Strawberry, 
Snow or Fameuse and Porter. For winter 
—Baldwii, Spitzenburg, Princess Louise, 
Northern Spy, Rhode Island Greening, Sni- 
awassee Beauty, White Pippin, King, Rox- 
bury Russet, Jonathan, Wagoner and Kirk- 
land. Some of them are total failures un- 
less syringed with arsevites, but if London 
Purple is applied: 1 secure superb crops 
where before I had despaired of anything 
remunerative. This is specially true of 
Gravenstein and King, 

Of pears I would plant for summer—Ty- 
son, Clapp, Margaret and Bartlett. For au- 
tumn—Flemish Beauty, Sheldon, Louise 
Bonne, Howell. For lateautumn and wia- 
ter—Anjou, Reeder and Josephine. To this 
list might be added Bose and Gamelo Ber- 
gamot double worked. 

Of cherries the longest season may be cov- 
ered by Early Richmond, May Duke, Black 
‘Yartariap, Governor Wood, Napoleon Bi- 
garreau, Large Movtmorency and Windsor. 

By such aselection of fruit an average 
family can properly care for, protect from 
insects, and advantageously market the 
whole without loss. Not a small advantage, 
you see,is in the possibility of handling 
nearly all of a protracted crop by home 
hands, Aspeculative crop not only rushes 
the market but must be rushed to market. 
This requires the employment of extra bired 
help. At tbe present writing Central New 
York is deluged with hop pickers, a terrible 
crew, making ruthless work of private 
property, and compelling incessant guard- 
ing of fruit.yards and barns. I would 
rather starve than once a year fill my pock- 
ets with gold at the cost of such a foul com- 
panionsbip for my children. But not one 
in one hundred ends a twenty years’ experi- 
ence with such a speculative crop with 
wealth. One-half go under the auctioneer’s 
hammer, A careful adjustment of crops, 
such asI have suggested, avoids the neces- 
sity of an inroad ef outsiders; it saves as 
well as makes, and is the only possible 
method of makiog horticulture a succese. 

This law holds good for general farming 
as well as fruit raising, and covers every 
form of land culture. I could fill a whole 
number of THE INDEPENDENT with in- 
stances that have come under my own ob- 
servation of failures from the speculagive 
course. Il have three friends who bad large 
strawberry plantations and made money 
fora few years. They increased tne straw- 
berry plots. Then came two very bad years; 
then a year of only moderate results. They 
plowed up strawberries, losing almost en- 
tirely their income for three years of berry 
growing, and must wait two more years for 
something else to be ready to return paying 
crops. But this is not all of it. These men 
have now another hobby. They wish to do 
things on a big scale, and are rushing into 
blacaberries. Lhey will have another dis- 
aster, aod finally acollapse. The town of 
New Hartford was noted for large black 
raspberry fields. Money was made for a 
few years; then followed overstocked mark- 
ets, and this year every field is plowed up; 
not one remains, But this year black rasp- 
berries were scarce and would have brought 
good returns, It is the old story. How 
long will it be repeated? The only solution 
is first of all to seek to create a home. Pian 
to have from June to October a steady sup- 
ply tor home, and asteady surplus for mark- 
et. If you can keep down a wild ambition 
to be rich, and keep strong an ambition to 
be happy you wiil succeed. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 
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THE NEW ELM BORER. 


ZEUZERA PYRINA. 
BY EDMUND B, SOUTHWICK, PH.D, 





THIs very destructive insect is now begin- 
ning to show in our parks what havoc it 
can make among the trees and sbrubs, and 
already twelve species are affected by it. 

This insect was first noticed by me in the 
year 1884, when the gardeners brought to 
me a large larva, which they had taken 
from anejmlimb. At the time [ did not 
kpow what it was; it resembled the larva of 
the Locust Carpenter Moth, Xyleutes robi- 
nic, Harr., and I thought it might possibly 
be that species which had taken toa new 
food plant, as it is now known to bore in 
the trunks of willow, oak, locust, poplar 
and chestnut, 

Altho numbers of the moths of the new 
Elm Borer had been taken at electric lights, 
and the larvw had become more abundant, 
yet it was not until 1889 that the real species 
was found out. 

Mr, Angelmann, of Newark, N. J., was 
the first to obtain the imago from the larve 
be found, and these were identified as Zeu- 
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zera pyrina, or Z. wsculi, as some authors 
have it. 

The family of the Zeuzeride: are very re- 
markable for the fact that the females have 
a long and hard ovipositor, by means of 
which they are able to introduce their eggs 
beneath the bark of the trees in which the 
larve are to feed. 

The eggs are about one-twentieth of an 
inch in diameter the long way, and when 
deposited are of light yellow color. These 
are probably thrust into the soft tissue be- 
tween the budand the node, on which it is 
situated, so that the young larva when 
hatched can, without much difficulty, enter 
the twig to feed upon the interior. 

The larva is cylindrical, of whitish color, 
and each segment has a number of shining 
black spots upon it, from each of which 
rises a-single hair. On the ring just behind 
the head is a very curious plate, hard, and 
of a brownish black color, which no doubt 
serves as a protection, for very curiously it 
serves to completely stup the orifice of its 
burrow; in fact, itis an operculum, serving 
perhaps to protect it from its enemies. On 
the anal segment is a similar plate serving 
to protect it from that direction. 

The cbrysalis is weil fitted for the safe and 
easy egress of the moth, each segment being 
furnished on its edges with a row of little 
haoks, by means of which it can traverse 
its tunnel nearly as fast as it did in its 
caterpillar state. When one thinks of the 
qniescent chrysalids of ‘many lepidoptera, 
that can do no more than jerk the tail from 
side to side when irritated, it is very curi- 
ous, and even startling, to see this one 
wriggle itself up and down its burrow rap- 
idly and with apparent ease. 

The moth has aspread of wins of from 
two to three inches, and the body is from 
one inch and a half to two inches in length. 
The wings are semi-transparent, with 
numerous blue-black spots. The thorax is 
white witb a row of three large black spots 
on each side and a smaller one behind. 


The antens@ are slender in the female and. 


curved and pectinate in the male. 

The male is colored in a similar manner 
to the female, but is much smaller in size. 
The females are not as active as the males, 
and remain in the vicinity of the tree feom 
which they were bred, usually; but if a 
high wind prevails during their flight they 
are often carried a long distance away in 
this manoer extending their destructive in- 
fluence. 

The males, however, are active and bold, 
fising forth in search of their mates, and at 
these times being quite common around 
electric lights. 

In Europe this insect is called the Woed 
Leopard Moth, and there feeds on the horse- 
chestout, apple, plam, poplar, elm, and Jin- 
den. It was probably first found on the 
horsechestnut, and therefore received the 
specific name of @sculi. Mr. Newman, an 
English writer, has said that fruit trees 
pierced by this insect bear even more abun 
dantly than those untouched byit. How- 
ever this may be, with us most of the limbs 
affected break off entirely; forit is the habit 
of this borer to completely girdle the limb 
under the bark, which limb then breaks en- 
tirely from the tree in most cases, except 
those trees that have tough wood, when the 
limbs will hang on fora long time. Hun- 
dreds of these severed branches can be seen 
after a severe storm lying on the ground or 
still hanging to the different trees. With 
us it has become a terrible pest, an enemy 
that works in secret, and does not disclose 
its whereabouts until the damage is done, 
disfiguring and even destroying many of our 
most valuable shade and ornamental trees, 
and particularly our American elm, that is 
thrown out of character by severing its lead- 
iug branches. In a number of cases the en- 
tire head of the tree has been severed from 
its body, and a number of specimens betore 
me measure nearly five inches in diameter; 
in these cases the trees are entirely ruined. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion 
pons ting the generic name of this moth, 

Westwood states that the right mode of 
ontiilos itis Zenzera, that being the original 
name given by Latreille, and that Zeuzera 
is simply the Setne of the printer, who has 
mistaken the letter u for the n, or perhaps 
had turned the u upside down. 

Be this as it may, the name Zeuzerais now 
generaily accepted by entomologists, for the 
generic, and pyrina (of which csculi is a 
age ban: tor tne specific name. 

Ali tree borers are hard to destroy, 
account of their being out of sight, an ‘this 
one is an exception to the rule; shey can 
er discovered after the damuge is 

one. 

Our treatment of the park trees has been 
in collecting all branches affected, and then 
destroying che larve, or pups, as the case 
may be, in this way lessening the number 
of motas and therefore the egg deposit. 
thecase of very choice trees, aclose exami- 
nation wi!l show where the jarva is situated 
aud before it severs the jimmie bo however, this 
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MILKING THREE TIMES A DAY. 
WITH ordinary cows twice a day is suffi- 
cient for milking; but there are occasional 
‘exceptions which, in full flow of milk, es- 
pecially on good pasture in June, need to be 
milked oftener than once in twelve hours, 
to pai injurious pressure on the bag. 
There is at this season about sixteen hours of 
daylight in the Northern States, and the 
three mil morning, noon and night, 
may be put eight hours apart, and each be 
‘done without reeding a lantern. Butacow 
milked three timesa ay ought to have some 
extra feed besides even the best pasture, and 
such a cow will er 8 pay well for all the 
rain she willeat. Threetimes milking dai- 
will pec her from fattening. In fact, 
milking later in the season were put 
twelve hours apart, cows would not dry off 
so fast as they do, even after they get on 
dry feed. By leaving the milk in the cow’s 
bag fourteen, and even fifteen hours, as is 
often done in winter, a great deal of i's fat 
is ab:orbed, and s to fatten the cow. 
More frequeat and more regular milking 
will improve the milking capacity of cows, 
aud will also transmit b-iter milking capac- 
ity to their offspring, a a peat ne not ofcen 
thought of —American 


WAN HOUTEN’S: 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.’’| 


“ Thank heaven, J$ 
Am quite well. Mays 
I be permited to say : 
Thank heaven and 
Van Houten? 

“ Ts it not his Cocoa 
§ Phat makes me feel s0 2 
PEOKSNIFF Well?” ‘ 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


.@ increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
> ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 
*? even by the most delicate. 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Cans. 
a@-if not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either § 
Van Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New 
York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can § 
containing enough for 85 to 40 cups, will be ; 
mailed. Mention this publication. Pre-@ 
pared only by the inventors VAN Houren & 
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FOR FALL PLANTING. 

THE LARGEST 

“x TREES 

both FR ULT and ORNAMENTAL —in the U.S; 


also of ROSES,G KR AP ees LBS, 
on all other kinds of Choice Nursery 


bene FE | ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N 


LAST @ BEAR like WHOLE 
ROOT Trees; see “ Fruits and 
Fruit Trees"—Free. Am. 
arden says: Novel, tothe point. Orange Judd 


Farmer. A Sera INFORMATION. Cai. 
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Fruit Grower : Burprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- 
ry,Plum, PRUNE, Peach, Ap't,Quince, Nut, Trees,Stocks, 


Grafts, ROBES—ev pantie > RGER stock in U.8. No 
BETTER. No eettsas tibaee BE Ks Lesiiona, 
Mo.—Founded 1 Acres; LA 4 





THE ‘GREAT T NORTHERN RAILWAY 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE ON REASOWABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and Information about Koutes and 
Travel in the West, address 


F. 1, WHITNEY. 
G.P.& T. A.G.N.RY., St, Paul, Minn, 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Lard Commissioner, ®t. Paul, Minn, 


Liebig Company’s— 


FOR IMPROVED AND EOONOMIC COOKERY. 


Get genuine only 





with this signatare 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 
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RHEUMATISM 
neuralgia, 
and sciatica 


can always be 
successfully treated 
with 


Aver’s Sarsaparilla 
A cure 
is sure to follow 
the persistent 
use of this 
medicine. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1343. 





New and Fresh Stock. 
All old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds 


Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 
Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co., 
P, O. Box 3454, New York City. 


DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 





wok’s Las isi 


a a ees ee ae ee REE 
Hew DO 
YOU: DO WitHoUT 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 





cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cure 
coughs and colds, and all diseases of 
the throat and Jungs. 
sell it: prices 25c., 50e., $1.00. 


Buy it and Try it! 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOE 


Druggists 











One Month, $0,30 
Four Months,.$1.00 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $%.00/ Five Years,$10,00 


In Clubs, of Five. or more, $2.00 each 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club ratee. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES shouid be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means 0/ 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to recelve subscriptions 

and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
, Dapers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club. 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for Taz 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
,bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATHS made known 
upon application. Address 


THE (INDEPENDENT, 





251 ‘Broadway, New York Oity. 
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Experts Agree 
that 


ERFECT and uniform 
success in making finest 
food is more certain 
with Royal Baking Pow- 
der than with any other. 
Use it in every receipt 
calling for baking powder, or 
\ for cream of tartar and soda, 
and the lightest, purest, most 
wholesome and appetizing 
food is assured. 


MARION HARLAND: “I regard 
the Royal Bakin; Bowtes as the 
best in the mar Since its 
introduction into * kitchen I 
have used no other.’ 


Miss Maria Partoa: “It 
seems to me that Royal Baking 
Powder is as good as any can be. 
I have used it a great deal, and 
always with great satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Baker, Principal of 
Washington, D.'C., School of 
Cookery: “I say to you, without 
hesitation, use the ‘Royal.’ I 
have tried all, but the Royal is 
the most satisfactory. % 

M. Gorjvu, late Chef, Delmoni- 
co’s, New-York: “In my use of 
Royal Baking Powder, I have 
found it superior to all others.” 


A. Fortin, Chef, White House, 
for Presidents Arthur and Cleve- 
land: “I have tested many bak- 
ing powders, but for finest food 
can use none but ‘ Royal,’” 















STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
ipreamens a also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
Sine ti Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York. 
A.B.RE.LSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers ot 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOR 













ies TO 


ates offer. Now’s 
me get or- 
ders for our celebrated ee and B 

powder. and secure a beautifu Gold Band aes 


ose China Tea Set. Dinner Set, Gol 
} =~. Toilet Set, Wate re BF 
ster's Dictionary 
of $2. THE G 
P. O. Box 280. 


a 33 Vesey St.. New York. 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 
The Standard Chest-W eight, 
For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
NTARY PEOPLE 
Used in all sipeater Cor- 

sh rye to io Hand 





sina 
ay by 7a fies. 





44 Sprague St., 


A anes a FOR CATARRH. 











+ 35 Cents a Bottle by all Draggists. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 





MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 Job’ ¥ 
ii Lake wt, Obicags 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


en area 





Looked into 


yo nameie é 
ihe woit's glaring eyebatts 
vi. still less 


. PPMfer the honor 
CEN. 


Four mues 
eee that den of the ls tks eee 


8 mouth and marched back a 
Rotts arms a their mothers in ee. 


sagen 
PUTNAM SPOONS. 


Refer by permission to TH&® INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York. 




















{ 
Wolf Bon-Bon. 





ESTERBROOK 





“PENS ~<a 


26 JOHN ST., &. ¥. 


THE BEST MADE. 














Fae, 


IF ne UR WIFE 


ww expect you to bu~ the 
eee euich? Why " Hartaan Flexible” of 
pt four ighbors have 


bought them. as By Pekiyt aold 7 halt amil waitiion 


of them. 


h 02 Chamb i. Soe, Se, SF. Sate A, | 








LPP 


Pe 


Ohirago; 51 and 53 8. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Our mats have brass teg attached seemed Rerseee. oo ; 





EDWIN 6. BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


At Retail. 
446 & 448 Pulton 8t., 
Breoklyn, N,. ¥, 


The genuine Edwin 


C. Burt Shoe has full 


name stam on Jin- 
ine and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
op application 


Saratoga Geyser. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other § aratoga 








Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints and 'ndigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breaktast itisa mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


Hs 


HAVE RECEIVED Pu HIGHEST 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 











CROSS FOR 
OF THE 
LEGION CASH 
OF EASY 
HONOR 
AND PAYMENTS 
GRAND J 
GOLD ¥ 
MEDAL TO RENT. 


Pronounced by Eminent Artists 


“THE MOST PERFEOT PIANO MADE!” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


NEW YORE. |! BOSTON. 
WOOD TYPE 


PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
“ Strong _ Cc 
™ 





S Spruce 


reet. 
amen ~~ 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


Union Square Hotel 
OORNER 16TH STREET MEW YORE 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 























The Old Reliable, _ 


NDEMAN 


PIANOS. ; 
(Established 1837. 

Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high- 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderats 


For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 
ith St. and Brook Avenue. New York. 








Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 


8S. C. SMALL 


& Co., 
Boston,Mass. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
































Saoger's s supervision, 
cad ha thadpetek Cumstneee. 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST, 


“By a thorougn hnowieaye, of the natural laws 


which gevern the operations ig mand nutri- 
tion, and by a careful po kA of the gt r- 
ties of well selected « ocoa, Mr 


our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
tors’ bills. Te 





A MODEL RAILWAY. 
“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7.000 mfles of roads with termini in 

Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


For speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
efficient service it has no equal. 
Any Railroad Agent will sell you tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There is no better line on the American Continent. 
P. §. EUSTIS, General Pase’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago. Burlington & Quincy R.R.. Chicago, Ii. 
CUNARD LINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 

ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York every Sarvapay. and alternate 
WEDNESDA 


Prom Boston every xO YURDAY. 





one : 800 ) aiey pward, weeny | toaccom- 
modation. Intermediate, eerage 

booked to and from all rx of Europe at very tow 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 
4 Bewling Green. New Vork. 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING BXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER 
CALIFORNIA. 


The first and second parties o 
ve New York Thursda 
nd Tharsday, her 
a 


N 
aavaaceppeee ig eras te 
nnd ether Seu one Califernia 

















Ly Rgh, 


> 
Bessites, fon Be eof Fou ia 





Raymond Hotel 
rey; Hotel del +e ee 
demdo, Redondo Stina ise! 
hee The Arlington and hak Barba: Samen 
e 
and other taneus Pacific cific Coast Tesorts” 


a= of other C« oMierric Bzoqrete 
pene pn ae eI 12; 
witedlstaMe eutseds deceeesng 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 




















dreds. “of “subtie maladies are “hoatin, - et -. around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a w We 
mabv « fatal shaft 2 keeping anions 
with pure blood a : £ eeenned nour- 


ra 
Made simply with boljing coors ys milk. p aeee only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled th 


JANES BPPH é & €O.. Bomaapathiec Gaeta. 
London, England. 








AND 
hacer piedmcyd spre er 
10 -ents to 40 cents per e foot. 
P For Painph let and design cards a ress sthe manu- 
Mew" DICKINSOY & PHELPS, 


Wellington, Ohie. 
GEORGE HABER Ase 
226-228 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Rover Bicycles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 














SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Council! Biuffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


REE RECLINI HAIR CAR 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
pveenemtag Won Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Siou x a Denver, Caton, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL ACENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
Palen eat Ree tegen 
“aiene” ‘ont 1M Shy moee’ Ge 





THBALL, 
and. a. * 








